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Art.  I.  Cambridge  Prollems ;  being  a  collection  of  the  Printed  Question^ 
proposed  to  '  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at 
the  General  Examinations,  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1810  In^* 
elusive.  With  a  Preface  by  a  Graduate  of  the  University.  8vo.  pp. 
xviii,  180,  price  68.  'boaras,  Deighton,  Cambridge  ;  LiOngmaa  and 
Co.  1810. 

AS  the  book  now  before  us  is  not  one  which  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  critical  powers,  we  shall  avail  ourselvci 
of  the  opportunity^  'it  affords  us,  to  present,  our  readers 
with  some  accov^^'of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  studies, 
of  granting  deg'^e^,  and  of  allotting  honours,  at  Cambridge, 
And  we  undertake  this  task  the  more  readily,  because  the 
circumstance  that  the  routine  of  procedure  at  Carnbridge 
is  very  little  known  but  by  those  who  have  connections 
there,  has  given  occasion  to  some  persons,  (and  especially 
to  a  writer  in  a  well  known  northern  journal,)  to  misrepre* 
sent  and  depreciate  that  celebrated  universitv\  v  . 

A  young  gentleman  who  enters  any  of  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  to  go  through  the  usual  course  of  studies,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  degree  of ‘A.  B.,  proceeds,  with  slight  va¬ 
riations  in  the  different  colleges,  nearly  as  follows.  Before 
he  can  appear  in  any  public  exercise  in  the  university^  that 
is,  out  of  his  own  college,  he  must  employ  at  least  two 
years  and  a  quarter  in  laying  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
and  science, — partly  in  receiving  regular  lessons  from  the 
appointed  tutors  or  sub-tutors  of  the  college,  four  or  five 
limes  a  week  during  term, — partly,  in  attending  the  stated 
frequent  lectures  of  the  college  .tutors,  and  (in  the 
latter  part  of  his  time)  those  of  the  university  professors,— 
and  partly  in  undergoing  regular  examinations^  as  to-  the 
progress  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  ; — the  tutors,  most  of 
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thetn,  sustaining  in  the  college  the  double  character  of 
schoolmaster  and  of  lecturer.  In  his  first  year  the  student 
has  instructions  and  lectures  in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid’s 
Elements,  the  principles  of  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and 
conic  sections.  In  the  second  year  lie  enters  upon  what  are 
technically  termed  at  Cambridge  the’  branches;”  and  studies- 
the  first  three,  viz.  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  optics; 
besides  which,  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
crements,  the  diflPerential  method,  fluxions,  the  easier  parts  of 
Newton’s  Principia,  &c.  The  third  year  he  studies  spherical 
trigonometry’^,  the  liigher  parts  of  the  modern  analysis,  plane 
and  physical  astronomy,  with  the  sublimer  researches  of  the 
Principia.  In  this  year,  too,  commence  the  exercises  in  the 
public  schools.  The  lirst  term  of  the  fourthyc’AX  is  employed, 
according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  young  man,  in  enlarging 
still  farther  liis  ac(]uaintance  with  the  abstruse  sciences;  in 
contending  in  thg  schools  ;  and  in  preparing  for  the  Senate- 
house  examination. 

In  the  departments  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  the  student 
reads  and  hears  lectures  on  logic,  and  Locke.  In  the  second 
and  third  years,  Paley,  Hartley,  Reid,  Berkeley,  Burlamaqui, 
Rutherford,  Clarke  on  the  Attributes,  Butler’s  Analogy,  Law’s 
Theory  of  Religion,  and  similar  works,  are  the  subjects  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  examinations.  There  are  also  lectures  and  exami¬ 
nations  on  Scripture  geography’,  sacred  criticism,  evidences 
of  Christianity,  systems  of  theology,  &c. ;  where  Beausobre, 
Whitby,  Lowth,  Michaelis,  Prety  man,  Paley,  &c.  are,  under 
certain  qualifications,  quoted  or  recommended. 

Under  the  third  head  of  college  studies  are  ranked  the  an¬ 
cient  and  principal  modern  languages,  the  classics  and  belles 
lettres,  which  in  most  colleges  are  cultivated  with  great 
diligence  and  success.  Compositions,  either  English  or  Latin, 
are  delivered  weekly  by  the  pupils,  either  in  writing,  or  viva 
voce^  in  their  respective  chapels :  and  their  talents,  taste, 

tenius  are  called  forth  in  poems  on  set  subjects,  in  English, 
atin,  or  Greek.  In  each  of  the  colleges  emulation  is  excited 
by  prizes  and  rewards  of  various  kinds,  and  for  excellence  in 
every  department  of  study.  There  are  also  prizes  to  be  con¬ 
tended  for  in  the  university  generally,  the  cliance  of  success 
being  thrown  open  to  the  members  of  every  college.  During 
the  last  year,  too,  the  students  are  compelled  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  one  or  other  of  the  university  professors  (of 
divinity,  medicine,  astronomy,  &c.)  according  to  the  nature 
*  of  the  degree  they  mean  to  taxe,  and  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  devote  themselves. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  a  general  account  of  the  studies 
preparatory  to  the  taking  a  bachelor’s  degree:  we  shall 
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quote  from  the  Cambrichre  Ui/iversity  Calendar,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ‘  the  nietliod  of  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in . 
the  Senate  House.’ 

<  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  January,  one  of  the  Proctors’  ser- 
yants  goes  round  to  every  college  in  the  University,  (  King  s  college  ex¬ 
cepted)  and  requires  of  the  tutors  a  list  of  the  students  (denominated 
tophi'^  who  in  the  subse  quent  January  intend  to  offer  themselves  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  names,  being  thus  col¬ 
lected,  are  delivered  to  one  of  the  two  moderators,  who  transcribes  them 
into  a  book,  with  appropriate  marks  given  him  by  .the  several  tutors, 
%^z\\2isreadingy  fwn-readwg^  hard  reading 
‘Upon  the  .econd  Monday  of  Lent  term,  the  moderator,  whose  turn 
it  is  to  preside,  gives  written  notice  to  one  of  the  students  in  his  list  to 
appear  in  the  schools  as  a  disputant,  to  keep,  an  Act  on  that  day  fortnight- 
The  notice  delivered  by  a  person -stiled  the  moderator’s  man)  is  in  tht 
following  form  : 

Respondeat y  A,  B.  Coll.  — 

MartVi  5. -  X.  T.  Modr, 

‘  This  person,  who  is  now  called  the  respondent  or  acty  in  a  few  hours 
after  he  has  received  the  summons,  waits  upon  the  moderator  with  three 
propositions  or  questions  ;  the  truth  of  which  he  is  to  maintain  against 
the  objections  of  any  three  students  of  the  same  year,  whom  the  mode¬ 
rator  shall  think  (from  the  reports  prefixed  to  their  names  in  his  book) 
proper  to  nominate,  and  who  on  this  occasion  are  called  opponents. 

‘Tlie  questions,  proposed  by  the  respondent,  are  written  upon  four  se¬ 
parate  papers,  according  to  a  fomi,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 

«  Q.  S. 

f  Rede  statvit  Newtonus  in  septimasua  sectione  lihri  primi. 

‘  Iridts  p)  maria  et  secundaria  phanomena  solvi  po^sunt  ex  Principiis 
Optlcis. 

,  *  Rede  staiuit  Lockius  de  qmatattbus  corporum, 

- —  Resp.  Feb.  1.  - 

Coll. - 

*The  first  question  is  in  general  taken  from  the  Principia  of  Newton, 
the  second  question  from  some  other  writer  on  mathematics  and  natural 
Philosophy ;  the  thifd  question  is  called  the  moral  question,  and  in  this 
question,  Locke,  Hume,  Butler,  Clarke,  Hartley,  Paley,  &c.  are  alter¬ 
nately  attacked  or  defended. 

*At  the ‘bottom  of  three  of  these  papers,' the  moderator  writes  the 
name  of  a  student  whom  he  thinks  capable  of  opposing  the  questions  of 
the  respondent,  with  the  words,  opponentium  primi, Sy  secundusy  or  ttriiusy 
<^^.noting  the  order  in  w'hich  the  three  opponents  are  to  appear.  One  of 
these  pajiers  is  sent  to  each  opponent ;  and  from  that  which  remains,  the 
tttoderaior,  at  his  leisure,  transcribes  the  questions,  together  with  the 
nanufe  ot  the  respondent  and  opponents  into  his  book.  . 

‘  hen  cne  moderator  has  thus  given  out  the  exercises  for  a  week,  or 
“▼'acts,  (exeicises  being  held  for  live  days  in  the  week  during  term)  he 
the  book  to  the  other,  who  proceeds  according  to  the  same  method 
‘Of  the  following  week,  and  then  returns  the  book  to  hi^  colleague* 
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*  The  fortnight  of  preparation  being  expired,  the  respondent  enters  the 

•chools  at  thiee  o'clock,  the  moderator,  attended  by  one  of  the  Proctors* 
servants,  appearing  at  the  same  time,  and  ascending  the  chair,  says,  As* 
feudal  Dominus  Re<fwndtns.  The  respondent  mounts  the  rostrum,  and 
reads  a  Latin  dissertation,  called  a  thesis,  upon  any  one  of  the  three  ques¬ 
tions  he  thinks  proper  ;  generally  upon  the  third  or  moral  question.  At 
soon  as  the  respondent  has  finished  his  thesis,  (which  takes  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  reading)  the  moderator  calls  upon  the  first  opponent  to” 
appear.  ( Ascendat  Ofiponentium  primus.)  He  immediately  ascends  a 

rostrum  opposite  to  the  respondent,  and  opposes  his  arguments  against 
the  question  in  syllogistical  form.  Eight  arguments,  each  consisting  of 
three  or  four  syllogisms,  are  brought  up  by  the  first,  five  by  the  second, 
and  three  by  the  third  opponent. 

<  When  the  exercise  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  according  to  th# 
‘itrict  rules  of  logic,  the  disputation  insensibly  slides  into  free  and  uncon* 
fined  debate,  in  which  considerable  warmth  is  frequently  exhibited  on  both 
sides  :  the  moderator  m  the  mean  time  explaining  the  argument  of  the 
opponent,  when  necessary ;  restraining  both  parties  from  wandering ;  sifting 
the  depth  of  their  knowdedge  upon  any  subject  that  may  casually  arise  j 
and  adding  at  the  close  of  each  argument  his  own  determination  upon  the 
point  in  dispute. 

<  The  opponent  having  exhausted  his  whole  stock  of  arguments,  ii 
.dismissed  by  the  moderator  with  such  a  compliment  as  he  deserves ;  and 
after  the  other  tw'O  opponents  have  performed  their  parts,  the  exercise 
closes  (about  five  o'clock)  with  the  dismission  of  the  respondent  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  moderator  records  the  merits  of  the  disputants  in 
his  book,  by  marks  set  opposite  to  their  respective  names. 

*  The  distinguished  men  of  the  year  appear  eight  times  In  this  mannei 
in  the  schools,  twice  as  acts,  and  six  times  as  opponents,  that  is,  twice  in 
each  character  of  opponent.  One  act,  and  three  opponencies  are  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  Commencement ;  and  one  act,  and  three  opponencies  are  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  October  term.  The  d  'r&xxai,  generally  non  reading  men^  have  lesf 
to  do,  some  of  them  not  appearing  more- than  once  or  twice,  and  on  some 
of  them  occasionally  a  descendas  is  inflicted,  or  an  order  to  quit  the  box, 
for  ignorance  of  the  subject.  This  however  is  not  very  frequent ;  when¬ 
ever  it  docs  happen,  the  stigma  is  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate 
object. 

*  From  these  disputations,  the  merits  of  the  men  are  pretty  well  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  the  moderator's  book  determines  the  classes  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  precision.  These  books  are  admirably  kept;  for  there  are  two 
/noderators  for  the  two  first  terms,  and  two  other  moderators,  for  the  last 
term ;  so  that  the  merit  of  each  man,  witli  regard  to  scholastic  disputatioui 
is  determined  by  the  marks  assigned  to  his  name  by  four  persons  respectable, 
(or  their  talents  and  impartiality. 

‘  The  Vice-Chancellor  appoints  tlie  first  Monday  of  Lent  term,  and  the 
diree  following  days,  for  the  examination  of  the  qusstionisis :  this  being 
ihe  appellation  of  the  students,  during  the  last  six  wrecks  of  their  prepa-^ 
ration.  The  moderators  having  formed  the  questionists  into  classes  (the 
persons  in  each  class  being  ranged  alphabeticaUy)  according  to  their  per- 
formaDcc  in  the  schools  ;  the  first  five  or  six  are  exhibited  ia  some  pablk 
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|)artof  the  university  (usually  at  Delghton’s)  on  the  Thursday  preceding 
the  examination  Monday. 

<  On  the  Monday  morning,  a  little  before  eight  o*  clock,  the  students,  ge- 
cerally  about  a  hundred,  enter  the  Senate-house,  preceded  by  a  Master  of 
Arts,  who  on  this  occasion  is  styled  the  Father  of  the  College  to  which 
he  belongs.  On  two  pillars  at  the  entrance  of  the  Senate  house  are  hung 
the  classes;  and  a  paper  denoting  the  hours  of  examination  of  those  who 
are  thought  most  competent  to  contend  for  Honours,  different  hours  being 
appropriated  to  the  different  classes,  of  which  there  are  six. 

<  Immediately  after  the  university  clock  has  struck  eight,  the  names  are 
called  over,  and  the  absentees  being  marked,  are  subject  to  certain  fines. 
The  classes  to  be  examined  are  called  out,  and  proceed  to  their  appointed 
tables,  where  they  find  pens,  ink,  and  paper  provided  in  gre^at  abundance. 
In  this  manner,  with  the  utmost  order  and  regularity,  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  young  men  are  set  to  work  within  less  than  five  minutes  after  the 
clock  has  struck  eight.  There  are  three  chief  tables,  at  which'  six  exami¬ 
ners  preside ;  at  the  first  the  senior  moderator  of  the  present  year  and  the 
junior  moderator  of  the  preceding  year.  At  the  second  the  junior  mode¬ 
rator  of  the  present,  and  the  senior  moderator  of  the  prcceiiing  year*  At 
the  third,  the  two  moderators  of  the  year  previous  to  the  two  last,  or  two 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Senate.  The  two  first  tables  are  chiefly  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  six  first  classes,  the  third  or  largest  to  the  Cl  TToXXOi,  The 
young  men  hear  the  propositions  or  questions  delivered  by  the  examiners  ; 
they  instantly  apply  themselves ;  demonstrate,  prove,  work  out,  and  write 
down,  fairly  and  legibly,  (otherwise  their  labour  is  of  little  avail)  the  an¬ 
swers  required.  All  is  silence  :  nothing  heard  save  the  voice  of  the  ex¬ 
aminers,  or  the  gentle  request  of  some  one  who  may  wish  a  repetition  of 
the  enunciation.  It  requires  every  person  to  use  the  utmost  dispatch  ;  for 
as  soon  as  ever  the  examiners  perceive  any  one  to  have  finished  his  paper, 
and  subscribed  his  name  to  it,  another  question  is  immediately  given.  A 
smattering  demonstration  will  weigh  little  in  the  scale  of  merit ;  every 
thing  must  be  fully,  clearly,  and  scientifically  brought  to  a  true  conclusion. 
And  though  a  person  may  compose  his  papers  amidst  huny  and  embar¬ 
rassment,  he  ought  ever  to  recollect,  that  his  papers  are  all  inspected  by 
the  united  abilities  of  six  examiners,  with  coolness,  impartiality,  and  cir¬ 
cumspection.  The  examiners  are  not  seated,  but  keep  moving  round  the 
tiibles,  both  to  judge  how  matters  proceed,  and  to  deliver  their  questions 
at  proper  intervals.  The  examination,  which  embraces  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  fluxions,  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals  and  increments,  geometry, 
^gonometry,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  astronomy,  in  all  their 
various  gradations,  is  varied  according  to  circumstances  :  no  one  can  anti- 
opate  a  question ;  for  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  he  may  be  dragged 
Irom  Euclid  to  Newton  ;  from  the  humble  Arithmetic  of  Bonoycastle,  to 

abstruse  Analytics  of  Waring.  While  this  examination  is  proceeding 
at  the  three  tables,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  printed  problems 
^  delivered  to  each  person  of  the  first  and  second  classes  ;  these  he  takes 
tvith  him  to  any  window  he  pleases,  where  there  are  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
prepared  for  his  operations.’ 

As  a  specimen  of  these  problems,  we  present  about  half  of 
those  given  by  one  of  the  moderators,  Mr.  Sowerby,  at  the 
.^oate-housc  examination  in  the  year  1805. 
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^  First  Evening.  Mr.  Snwerbu. — 1.  It  is  required  to  find  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  values  of  any  two  numbers  X  and  Ty  'So  that  the  difference  of  their 
squares  may  be  equal  to  the  square  of  24. 

2  Of  all  the  lines  drawn  through  the  focus  of  an  ellipse,  and  terrni. 
nated  both  ways  by  its  perimeter,  that  is  the  least  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  major  axis.  Required  a  demonstration. 

3  It  is  required  to  determine  that  arc  of  a  given  circle,  whose  cosine 
28  equal  to  its  tangent. 

4.  Let  a  given  weight  (JV )  be  supported  by  three  props  A^B^C.  The 
pressure  upon  each  prop  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  oppo¬ 
site  to  it;  that  is,  the  pressure  on  Ai  pressure  on  B.i  area  of  the  triangle 
BWC\  area  of  the  triangle  AWC. 

5.  Given  the  length  of  a  cylindrical  beam,  having  i"s  ends  placed  upon 

twe  .planes  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  given  angles.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  position  in  which  the  beam  will  rest.  * 

6.  A  lever  whose  arms  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  given  angle,  and 
whose  lengths  and  weights  are  respectively  known,  is  made  to  vibrate  flat¬ 
ways  round  an  axis  of  suspension  which  passes  through  the  angular  point 
of  the  lever.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  actual  time  of  an  oscil¬ 
lation. 

7.  A  cone  of  given  dimensions  is  filled  with  fluid,  and  placed  with  its 
slant  side  parallel  to  the  horizon.  How  long  will  the  fluid  be  in  running 
out  of  it,  through  a  given  orifice  in  the  vertex  ? 

8.  The  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  being  known,  and  also  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  a  ship  in  motion ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  po. 
sition  of  the  sail  with  respect  to  the  wind,  so  that  the  ship  may  be  im¬ 
pelled  with  the  greatest  force  possible- 

9.  (livtn  the  difference  of  the  times  of  setting  of  two  stars  whose  de¬ 
clinations  are  known.  It  is  required  to  determine  the*  latitude  of  the 
place. 

10.  Supposing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  star  to  be  known ;  it  is 
required  to  determine  at  what  hour  it  will  p.iss  the  meridian  on  that  day, 
when  its  apparent  latitude  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  aber¬ 
ration. 

11.  In  the  latitude  of  52°,  the  substyle-line  of  a  vertical  dial  coincides 
exactly  with -the  hour-line  of  11  o’clock.  What  is  the  position  of  the 
plane  of  the  dial  ? 

12.  A  cylindrical  vessel  of  given  dimensions  is  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  with  its  side  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  .At  what  distance  from 
the  vessel  must  a  person  stand,  so  that  he  may  just  see  the  centre  of 
base  of  the  cylinder;  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction 
being  given  ;  and  also  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid? 

13.  Supposing  that  the  periodic  times  of  two  bodies  revolving  in  a  given 
circle  to  be  the  same,  and  that  the  one  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  situated  in 
the  center,  the  other  by  a  force  situated  in  the  circumference ;  what  is  the 
relation  of  the  absolute  forces  ? 

14.  What  must  be  the  law  of  the  force  acting  upon  a  body  in  a  loga¬ 
rithmic  spiral,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  descend  from  any  point  in  the  curve  to 
the  center,  always  in  the  same  time  ? 

15.  Supposing  a  repulsive  force  to  vary  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  ws- 
laoce  from  a  given  plane  j  it  is  required  to  determine  the  trajectory  de- 
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icrlbed  by  a  body  projected  with  a  given  velocity,  and  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  plane,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane. 

16.  Supposing  the  earth  and  moon  to  move  In  ciicular  orbits,  and  that 
the  radii  of  their  orbits  and  periodic  times  are  known  ;  it  is  required  to 
determine  whether  the  moon’s  orbit,  in  fixt  space,  is  concave  or  convex 
to  the  sun,  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction. 

17.  Tt  is  required  to  determine  the  law  of  the  resistance  (according  to 

the  method  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  sect.  4.)  by  which  a  body  may  be  made  to 
reTolve  in  a  parabola  round  a  center  of  force  situated  in  its  focus,  the  force 
Tarying  as  any  power  of  the  distance.  ^ 

/fix  rtf  x^x 

18.  In  the  equation  —  f  —  =  —  -  ;  it  is  required  to  find  therelatioa 

•  X  tf  ayi 

between  x  and  when  fi  and  r  are  any  numbers  whatever. 

19.  Find  the  following  fluents  ; 

X  - - fl 

I.  + 


II,  V  x^  where  V  «=  hyp.  log,  1  -f-  jc. 

III.  AVy,  where  Z  is  a  circular  arc  whose  radius  1,  and  ungent, 


vr 

20.  Sum  the  following  series  : 

1  1  1 

I.  — — - 1 - &c.  to  n  terms. 

1.5  2.6  3.7 

1  1 

II.  Given  the  sum  of  the  series - [-  — 

12  2- 

1  1 

to  find  the  sum  of  the  series - 1 - 

1 . 2^  32  2 . 3' 


-  +  - 

42  3 


4" .  5* 


21.  Required  the  nature  of  the  curve  along  which  a  heavy  body,  de- 
cendlng  by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  press  upon  the  curve  at  any  point, 
with  a  force  proportional  to  the  ordinate  at  that  point. 

22.  It  is  required  to  determine  that  point  in  a  parabola,  to  which  a  line 
<lrawn  from  the  vertex  makes  the  greatest  angle  with  the  curve. 

23.  A  ship  sails  from  the  equator  on  a.N.  W.  course.  What  number 
of  miles  will  she  have  run  when  arrived  at  the  pole,  and  what  will  be  her 
difference  of  longitude  ? 

21'.  Let  ADy  AE  be  two  lines  given  in  positipn  ;  and  let  the  line  BChc 
moved  between  them  so  as  always  to  cut  off  an  area  ABC  equal  to  a  given 
irw.  It  is  required  to  find  the  nature  of  the  curve  generated  by  a  point 
f)  which  divides  the  line  BC  in  any  given  ratio. 

25.  Let  the  roots  of  the  equation  x'*  —  f  x^  ^  -f  ^  =  0, 

^ hy  Cy  &c.  and  those  of  the  equation  nx^  ^  —  /i  —  1  . px^  ^  + 
« —  2  .  qx^"^^  —  8^c,  =  0,  be  a,  jg,  y,  &c. ;  then,  if  when  jg,  y,  &c.  arc 
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successively  substituted  in  the  equation  —  y/x”  ^  “  &c.  =  0 

the  results  are  P,  Q,  P,  &c.  and  when  3,  r,  &c.  are  substituted  in  the 

equation  nx^  ^  —  n  —  1.  px^  ^  —  n  —  2.  qx^  ^  —  dre,  =  0,  the 

results  are  p,  r,  &c.  it  will  be  as  P  X  Q  X  P,  &c.  :  p  X  g  X  r,  &c. 

‘  Second  Morning,  Mr,  Sowerhy, — I .  If  a  series  of  arcs  be  taken  in 

arithmetic  progression,  the  radius  of  the  circle,  will  be  to  twice  the  cosine 
of  their  common  difference,  as  the  sine  of  any  one  arc  taken  as  a  mean, 
to  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  any  two  equidistant  extremes.  Prove  this  pro. 
position  ;  and  shew  how,  by  means  of  this  property,  a  table  of  sines,  tan¬ 
gents,  &c.  may  be  constructed. 

5.6  6.7 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  — -  +  — '  + 

1.2. 3. 4  2. 3. 4. 5 

7.8 

.  +  &c. 

3. 4. 5. 6 

3.  Suppose  a  person  of  given  weight  to  be  suspended  in  a  scale  from 
the  extremity  of  an  immoveable  lever,  and  to  press  upwards,  by  means  of 
a  rod  of  a  given  length,  against  the  under-side  of  the  lever ;  with  what 
force  must  he  press  upwards,  so  that  he  may  rest  in  any  given  position  ? 

4.  The  curve  j4Pp  is  generated  by  taking  its  ordinate  MP  always  equal 
to  the  corresponding  chord  of  the  circular  arc  AZ.  Required  its  nature, 
and  also  its  area,  supposing  it  to  terminate  when  its  abscissa  AM  becomes 
equal  to  the  diameter  AB  of  the  circle. 

5.  If  a  sphere  and  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  move  with  equal  ve- 
locities  in  the  same  fluid,  in  the  direction  of  the  cylinder’s  axis,  the  resis¬ 
tance  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  globe  will  be  to  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  cylinder  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two.  Required  a  demonstration. 

6.  Given  the  greatest  and  least  horizonuil  parallaxes  of  the  moon.  It 
is  required  to  find  her  mean  distance  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the  earth, 

7.  To  determine  the  nature  and  length  ^f  the  caustic,  when  the  reflect* 
ing  curve  is  a  circular  arc,  and  the  focus  of  incident  rays  is  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle. 

8.  A  body  is  projected,  at  a  given  distance  from  a  centre  of  force, 
with  a  velocity  and  direction  which  will  cause  it  to  move  in  the  recipro- 
cal  spiral,  the  force  varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  it  is 
required  to  investigate  Cotes's  construction  for  determining  the  place  of 
tlie  body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time. 

9.  Given  the  densities  of  the  Earth  and  Jupiter,  the  times  of  their  di¬ 
urnal  revolutions,  and  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  the  Earth,  to 
find  tlie  ratio  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  Jupiter. 

10.  Explain  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  vortices,  and  shew  that  it  will 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  phaenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

11.  Given  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  two  places  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Earth.  It  is  required  to  determine  their  distance  from  each  other 
upon  Mercator’s  chart. 

12.  Supposing  the  sections  of  a  groin,  made  by  a  plane  passing  throurt 
its  axis,  and  cutting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  base  at  right  angles,  W  ^ 
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circles ;  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  section  when  the  plane  cuts  the 
lides  of  the  base  at  any  other  angle  ? 

13.  Given  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  the 
position  of  a  plane,  both  with  respect  to  the  meridian,  and  the  horizon. 

It  is  required  to  find  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the  Sun  will  begin  to  shine 
vpon  it. 

14.  If  the  cover  of  a  common  lamp  in  the  streets  be  a  perfect  circle^ 
whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  wall  to  which  the  lamp  is  attached  ; 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  its  shadow  on  the  wall,  supposing  the  wick  to 
be  a  point  situate  in  the  axis  of  the  cover  V 

Such  are  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  mathematical  and 
philosophical  questions  proposed  to  the  first  class;  all  of 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  they  are  expected  to  answer,* 
if  they  answer  them  at  all  (and  even  the  sixth  wrangler  in 
1805  solved  most  of  them)  without  any  assistance  from  books, 
and  in  a  very  short  time.  We  will  now  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
the  metaphysical  and  moral  questions  ;  being  those  proposed 
by  Ml*.  Renouard,  thesetiior  proctor  in  the  year  1804. 

‘  1.  Distinguish,  by  examples,  the  difference  between  primary  and  se¬ 
condary  qualities,  according  to  Locke  ;  and  point  out  Berkeley’s  objections 
to  that  distinction. 

2.  illustrate,  by  example,  ideas  which,  in  Locke's  opinion,  arise  from 
more  senses  than  one ;  and  either  show  the  fallacy  of  this  observation,  or 
distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  space  arising  from  the  sight  and  from  the 
touch. 

3.  Enumerate  the  sources  of  association,  according  to  Locke. 

4.  Illustrate,  by  example,  Locke’s  division  of  complex  ideas. 

5.  What  are  the  grounds  of  probability  ?  v 

6.  Prove,  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  the  existence  of  some  one 
being  from  eternity. 

I  7.  Prove  the  unity  of  the  self-existent  being. 

8.  Prove  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 

9.  Prove  the  absurdity  of  an  eternal  succession  of  dependent  beings. 

10.  Prove  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  supreme  cause. 

11.  Prove,  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
2nd  punishments  is  not  incredible. 

12.  Trace  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  personal  identity. 

13.  Illustrate,  by  examples,  the  ideas  arising  from  the  moral  faculty. 
U.  Show,  that  the  analogy  of  God’s  natural  government  makes  it 

credible  that  his  moral  government  must  be  a  scheme  beyond  our  com¬ 
prehension, 

15.  Prove,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  want  of  universality 
**  not  a  sufficient  objection  against  revelation. 

16.  Show  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation. 

17.  Prove  the  necessity  of  general  rules  to  a  system  of  moral  govern- 
nient. 

18.  Illustrate  the  correlatives,  right  and  obligauon. 

19.  In  what  is  founded  the  right  of  propjerty  ?  ^  ^ 

Illustrate  the  cases  in  which  slavery  is  consistent  with  the  law  of 
iaturc.’ 
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Examinations  on  topics  thus  diversifierl  and  extensive,  oc¬ 
cupy  some  hours  on  t'uc*  Monday,  I 'uescia}',  Weclnesday,  and 
Thursday,  in  the  examination,  week.  At  tive  u’cicck  on 
Thursday  the  examinaiions  terminate,  when  a  select  number 
(fhirly  at  leihst^  accordinj^  to  ihe  university  statutes)  of  those 
who  have  nujst  dis^ingui.-ued  themselves,  are  recommended  to' 
the  proctors  for  their  approbation  ;  and  tlieir  names  are  set 
down  according  to  merit,  and  classed  in  three  divisions,  viz, 
wranglers,  senior  optimes,  junior  cptivies,  which  constitute 
the  three  orders  of  honour.  Tiie  rest  are  also  arranged  ac- 

•  I  •  •  •  ^ 

cording  to  their  respective  merits. 

The  exercises  for  the  superior  degrees  are  not  without 
their  difficulty.  "The  acts ’oxwS  opponnreies  for  the  degrees  of 
D.O,  and  LL.  D.  often  call  ibrtli  a  very  great  display  of  ta- 
lents  and  acquirements.  And  the  examinations  and  exercises 
liorfeUoKsInijs,  especially  in  the  great  colleges — Trinity  and 
St.  John’s — require  at  least  as  extensive  an  acquaintance  with 
mathematics,  as  a  wrangler's  degree  of  B.A.,  and  a  far  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  of  every  thing  connected  with  histor}*, 
classics,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  political  science,  and 
all  the  branches  of  polite  literature. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  studies  and  exami¬ 
nations  at  Cambridge,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding 
account  will  be  interesting.  We  are  aware,  and  have  indeed 
remarked,  in  some  former  articles,  that  the  Senate-House 
(rials  arc  open  to  objection.  But  certainly  the  assertion 
brought  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  that  at  Cambridge 
‘  the  invention  finds  no  exercise,’  is  utterly  void  of  foundation. 
Our  objection  is,  that  though  the  metaphysical  and  moral 
questions  are  generally  superficial  enough,  the  mathematical 
questions  are  better  fitted  for  a  student  of  seven  years,  than  one 
of  three  years  standing ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
unless  a  young  man  have  a  respectable  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics  previous  to  entering  the  university,  he  employs 
the  three  years  rather  in  cramming  and  overloading  the 
head,  than  storing  the  intellect  wi<h  scientific  truths, — and 
then  throws  all  aside  as  useless  furniture,  the  moment  he 
has  passed  his  examination.  That  the  examination,  however, 
powerfully  calls  forth  the  invention  and  genius  of  such  as 
possess  those  rich  endowments,  is  undeniable  :  and  we  are 
tlicrefore  not  surprised  that  the  editor  of  the  volume  before 
us  should  indignantly  repel  any  contrary  insinuation.  On 
this  occasion  we  shall  let  the  advocate  of  the  university  speak 
for  himself. 

*  It  has  been  urged  that  in  the  system  of  education  established  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  “  the  invention  finds  no  exercUe  ;  the  student  is  confined  withii 
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llntits  ;  his  curiosity  is  not  roused  :  the  spirit  of  discovery  is  not 
awakened.”  Now  let  the  following  collection  of  (juestions,  derived  from 
almost  every  department  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  learning,  be 
examined  by  any  person  who, is  conversant  with  such  subjects:  let  him 
be  informed,  that  the  student  has  continually  before  him,  the  time 
his  knowledge  will  be  brought  to  the  test,  .a_nd  when  his  inventive 
powers  v.dll  be  exercised  in  the  solution  of  problems,  such  as  are  there 
presented,  with  which  he  cannot  be  previously  acquainted ;  that  he  is  in¬ 
cessantly  stiirulated  by  every  consideration  that  acts  most  forcibly  on  the 
mind  of  youth, — the  dread  of  failure — the  ambition  of  distinction — the 

prospect  of  consequent  emolument — and  the  hope  of  future  success : _ lei 

him  then  say  whetner  it  is  possible  that,  under  such  circumstinces,  the 
energies  of  genius  can  remain  inactive. 

« To  come  yet  more  closely  to  the  point.  Let  this  great  ‘master  of  the 
Svycifxi;  rjfiuxyi  {^Cakdonice  rjfr,7ixvl  Ed  IN.  Rev.)  from  whom  this  objection 
proceeds,  before  he  composes  his  next  declamation  against  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  amuse  himself,  some  evening,  with  solving  the ‘questions 
contained  in  one  of  the  papers  for  the  higher  classes  in  the  ensuing  col¬ 
lection.  Let  him  take,  for  instance,  the  paper  by  Mr.  Sowerby  (p.  78.)  ; 
which  is  particularized  to  avoid  the  obvious  unpleasantness  of  selecting 
from  the  productions  of  the  living.  Or,  it  this  requisition  should  be 
thought  too  troublesome  to  be  acceded  to,  and  the  objector  be,  as  report 
says,  a  Professor  of  Natural  Phtlosofthtf,  let  him  place  that  paper,  for  two 
hours,  before  his  most  favourite  pupil,  at  the  close  of  his  studies.  Let 
him  examine  his  investigations  and  tell  us  the  result.  We  will  be  very 
candid :  we  will  tiike  the  Professor’s  word  for  the  number  of  problems  of 
which  the  solutions  may  be  effected  ;  and  his  judgment  for  the  legitimacy 
of  tlie  methods  and  the  truth  of  the  results.  Let  us  hope  that  so  fine  an 
opportunity  will  not  be  neglected;  and  that  we  shall  soon  witness  a  grand 
display  of  the  analytical  powers  of  a  mind  instructed,  of  course,  according 
to  his  own  principles,  to  despise  the  synthesis  of  Newton,  and  to  operate 
with  the  calculus  of  the  sines.  We  will,  in  the  mean  time,  content  ourselves 
with  predicting  that,  whatever  calculus  may  be  employed,  the  student  will 
not  have  to  complain  that  his  inieniive  powers  were  left  unexerted. 

‘  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  a  systematic  reply  to  objections  is 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  expected.  The  most  formidable  of 
our  adversaries  has,  however,  been  fairly  met.  Is  it  too  much  to  presume 
that  the  attack  has  been  soniewh^t  more  than  repelled  ?  Let  the  enemy 
look  to  himself. — Were  it  worth  while  to  become  the  assailants,  is  it  quite 
certain  that  his  own  intrenc laments  are  absolutely  impregnable 

Indeed  it  is  this  that  excites  our  astonishment.  Were  the 
author  of  these  attacks  upon  the  English  universities,  some 
needy  young  man  who  wanted  to  work  his  way  into  celebrity 
througn  tlie  obvious  road  of  decrying  whatever  is  established, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  surprize,  but  the  notorious 
fact  that  these  free  animadversions,  or  we  should  rather  say, 
these  unjustifiable  aspersions  of  English  universities,  are  from 
the  pen  of  a  professor  in  a  Scotch  university,  necessarily  calls 
forth  comparisons,  which  this  writer  himself  may,  erelong, 
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see  cause  to  regret.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  remind  him  that 
Minburgli  is,  in  many  respects,  decidedly  inferior  to  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  that  it  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to  the  circumstance  of 
being,  or  having  been,  an  admirable  medical  school ;  and  that 
(excluding  the  name  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  unfortu- 
nately,  we  fear,  about  to  relinquish  his  professorship)  there 
is  not  attraction  enough  in  the  discipline  of  the  place,  in  the 
proficiency  of  its  students,  or  the  character  of  its  professors,  to 
draw  a  young  man  so  far  north  as  Highgate,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  it  ?  Or  is  this  critical  professor,  again,  so  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  things  at  one  of  the  universities  he  so 
confidently  and  habitually  censures,  as  not  to  know  that  \i7i<riV 
contains  among  those  who  promote  the  education,  as  authors, 
tutors,  moderators,  and  professors,  more  profound  mathema¬ 
ticians,  in  number,  than  Edinburgh  can  reckon  up  from  the 
year  1700  to  the  present  moment?  Though  not  connected 
with  either  university,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  both; 
and  can  cheerfully  yield  the  odds  of  time,  and  yet  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  wdth  the  following  names:  Professors, 
Parish^  Lax,  Milner,  Vince,  Wollaston  :  Messrs.  Dealtry, 
Lowlhian,  Hied  son,  and  Tavel,  of  Trinity  ;  Cat  ton,  HcrnhuckU, 
and  Wood,  of  St.  John’s;  ILOylif,  of  Bene’t ;  Bridge,  of 
Peterhouse  ;  Turton,  of  Catherine  Hall ;  Barnes,  of  Queen’s; 
and  Woodhouse,  of  Cains.  With  respect  to  Mr-  Woodhousc, 
the  reviewer  himself  will  not  be  inclined  to  dispute  with 
us,  that  whatever  may  be  his  defects -as  a  writer,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  acquainted  witii  all  ,the  recent  mathematical 
improvements  and  discoveries  on  the  continent,  than  any 
other  man  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  this  same  reviewer 
could  say,  with  an  especial  reference  to  Cambridge,  in  his 
account  of  Vince’s  Essay  on  Gravitation, —  ‘there  is  no 
‘  country  in  the  same  state  of  civilization,  where  knowledge 
‘  that  is  the  growth  of  another  soil,  makes  its  way  so  slowly 
‘  as  in  England.  The  retardation  which  it  meets  with  is 
‘  great  in  the  country  at  large,  but  increases  in  a  vast  proper* 
‘  tion,  when  it  approaches  either  of  the  foci  in  which  the 
‘learning  and  science  of  the  nation  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
‘  centrated’! 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  abstract  sciences,  because 
it  is  in  these  principally,  that  the  Edinburgh  critic  has 
ventured  upon  competition.  We  know  that  with  regard  to 
classical  literature,  he  would  shrink  from  comparison  ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  he  ought  also  to  avoid  it,  in  regard  to 
applications  of  science  to  practical  purposes.  We  would  as¬ 
sign  all  due  praise  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Ure,  at  Glasgow,  of 
Mr.  Copland  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  late  lectures  of  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bison,  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  we  are  confident  that  there  neither 
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isnor  lias  been  in  Great  Britain,  or  we  believe  in  Europe,  any 
thing  comparable  in  point  of  ingenuity  and  utility  to  the 
lectures  of  professor  Farish; — which,  as  they  are  open  to 
and  not  to  members  of  the  university  merely,  we  shall  des¬ 
cribe  by  another  quotation  from  the  University  Calendar, 

<  The  professorship  of  chemistry  was  originally  an  appointment  of  the 
aniversity.  It  received  the  encouragement  of  government  whilst  it  was 
held  by  the  present  bishop  of  LlandaflT,  which  has  since  been  continaed  to 
the  present  professor ;  who  on  his  election  found  the  province  of  reading 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  chemistry  already  ably  occupied  by  the  Jack* 
mtem  professor,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  strike  out  a  new  line.  The 
;pplIcation  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Britain  presented 
a  new  and  an  useful  field  of  instruction,  which,  however,  could  not  be 
cultivated  with  effect  without  exhibiting  whatever  else  was  necessary  to 
the  full  illustration  of  the  subject.  After  having  taken  an  actual  survey 
of  almost  every  thing  curious  in  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  the 
professor  contrived  a  mode  of  exhibiting  the  operations  and  processes  that 
are  in  use  in  nearly  all  of  them.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brass  wheels  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  such,  that  any  two  of  them  can 
work  with  each  other,  the  cogs  being  all  equal :  and  also  with  a  variety 
of  axles,  bars,  screws,  clamps,  &c.  he  constructs  at  pleasure,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  peculiar  parts,  ^working  models  of  almost  every  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine.  These  he  puts  in  motion  by  a  water  wheel  or  a  steam  engine,  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  make  them  in  general  do  the  actual  work  of  the  real 
machines,  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  he  explains  at  the  same  time  the  chemical 
and  philosophical  principles,  on  which  the  various  processes  of  the  arts 
exhibited,  depend. 

‘  In  the  course  of  his  lectures  he  explains  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mining,  and  of  smelting  metallic  ores — of  bringing  them  to  nature — of 
convening,  purifying,  compounding,  and  separating  the  metals,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  various  manufactures  which  depend  upon  them,  as  well  as  the 
arts  which  are  more  remotely  connected  with  them,  such  as  etching  and  en¬ 
graving. — He  exhibits  the  methods  of  obtaining  coal  and  other  minerals — 
the  processes  by  which  sulphur,  alum,  common  salt,  acids,  alcalies,  aitre, 
and  other  saline  substances  are  obtained,  and  in  which  they  are  used— 
the  mechanical  process  in  the  formation  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  its  theory 
and  effects. — He  shews  the  arts  of  procuring  and  working  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  the  great  staple  manufactures  of  the  country,  in 
wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk;  together  with  the  various  chemical  arts  of 
bleaching,  of  preparing  cloth,  of  printing  it,  of  using  adjective  and  sub- 
ttantive  colours,  and  mordants  or  intermediates  in  dying. — He  explains  ia 
general,  the  nature  of  machinery, — the  moving  powers,  such  as  water¬ 
wheels,  windmills,  and  particularly  the  agency  of  steam,  which  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  modern  improvement  and  extension  of  manufi^tures.— 
l^e  treats  likewise  on  the  subjects  which  relate  to  the  carrying  on,  or  fa- 
eiliuting,  the  commerce  of  the  country,  such  as  inland  navigation,  the 
construction  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  locks,  inclined  planes,  and  other  contri- 
^ces  by  which  vessels  are  raised  cr  lowered  from  one  level  to  another ;  of 
•bips,  docks,  harbours,  and  naval  architecture.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  great 
of  these  lectures  to  excite  the  attention  of  persons  already  ac-' 
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/:  quainted  with  the  principles  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 

to  Real  Pk  actice  ;  and,  by  drawing  their  minds  to  the  consideration 
of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  ingenious  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  king, 
dqm,  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  amusement  and  instruction,  and  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  progress  of  the  arts.’ 

We  have  been  drawn  into  this  discussion  by  no  other  mo- 

4  live  than  a  love  of  truth;  and  are  persuaded,  from  much  re¬ 

flection  and  examination,  that  there  are  no  scats  of  learning, 
where  the  advantages  of  teaching  and  of  lecturing  are  so 
completely  combined  and  obtained,  where  the  college  libra¬ 
ries  are  so  excellent  and  access  to  them  so  easy,  where  a  love 
for  classical  literature  is  so  much  cherished  and  improved, 
where  the  abstruse  sciences  are  so  well  understood,  and 
where  the  students  are  so  free  from  all  risque  of  contamina¬ 
tion  by  infidel  prolessors  (a  matter  of  no  small  moment  in 
our  estimation)  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On  the 
present  occasion  we  have  been  led  by  the  title  of  the  bock 
before  us,  to  speak  most  of  Cambridge.  VV^e  trust  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  have  a  favourable  opportunity  to  speak  of 
the  sister  university. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  retorted  upon  us, ‘‘  If  these 
are  the  advantages  of  the  English  universities,  why  do  so 
many  Englishmen  visit  Scotland  for  the  purposes  of  study 
Setting  aside  medical  students,  to  whom  we  have  before  ad¬ 
verted,  the  answer  is  simply  this  :  the  statutes  of  the  English 
universities  impose  restraints  upon  conscience,  while  the 
Scotch  ones  are  free  from  such  impositions.  No  person  can 
take  a  degree,  even  in  law  or  physic,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
without  a  bona  fide  subjcription  of  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  every  thing  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
Thirty  Nine  Articles ;  so  that,  if  there  were  no  other  obstruc¬ 
tion,  the  conscientious  dissenter  would  be  necessarily  precluded 
graduation  and  the  chief  university  honours.  But  besides  this, 
a  reflecting  man  must  pause  at  the  very  threshold ;  for,  as 
Dr,  Paley  has  long  ago  remarked  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,” 

*  members  of  colleges  in  the  universities,  and  of  other  ancient 
^  foundations,  are  required  to  sxeear  to  the  observance  of  their 
‘  respective  statutes ;  which  observance,  is  become  in  some 

*  cases  loilaufulf  in  others  impracticable^  in  others  useless^  in 
‘  others  inconvenitnt These  are  tiic  circumstances,  and  with 
the  exception  of  medical  and  some  few  theological  students, 
the  only  circumstances,  we  believe,  that  send  English  students 
to  Scotch  universities. 

We  shall  hail  wdth  peculiar  pleasure,  the  time  when  na 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  shall  compel  any  of  our 
youth  to  seek  their  education  out  of  their  native  country ; 
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am!,  as  every  diminution  of  ;  the  evil  gives  us  satisfaction 
proportionate  to  its  extent,  we  gladly  record  here  a  change 
proposed  and  effected  in  the  matriculation  oatli  at  Cam-" 
bridge,  by  Dr.  Milner,  during  his  late  vice-chancellorship. 
That  the  nature  of  the  change  may  the  better  be  perceived, 
will  first  give  the  oath  as  it  formerly  stood  ; 
‘Cancellario,  Procancellarioqne  Academia;  Cantabrigien- 
‘  sis,  qnatenus  jus  fasque  est,  et  pro  ordine  in  quo  fuerim, 
^quanidiu  in  hac  republica  dcgam,  comitcr  obtemperabo  ;  le¬ 
dges,  statuta,  mores  approbates,  et  privilegia  Cantabrigiensis 
‘  Acadeniiae,  quantum  in  me  est,  observabo  :  pietatis  et  bona- 
‘  rum  litorarum  progressum,  ct  hujus  Academiae  statuin,  ho- 
‘noreni,  dignitatem  tuebor,  quoad  vivam,  meoqne  suffragio, 
‘atque  consilio  rogatus  et  non  rogatus  defendam  ;  ita  me 
<Deus  adjnvet,  et  sanc  ta  Dei  cvangelia.’ 

The  following  ‘  Grace  of  the  Senate’  was  subjoined  to  the 
printed  copy  of  the  oath,  pul  into  the  hands  of  students  on 
the  day  of  matriculation  ; 

‘  Senattis  Cantabrigiensis  decrevit,  et  declaravit  eos  omnes, 

‘  qui  nionitionibus,  corrcctionlbus,  inulctis  et  poenis  statuto- 
*rum,  leguni,  decrctonun,  ordinationum,  injiinctionum,  et 
Maudabilium  consuetudinum,  hujus  Acadeuiiic  transgressori- 
*bus  quovis  modo  inciinibcntibus,  humiliter  se  submiserint, 
‘nec  esse,  ncc  habendos  esse  pcrjitrii  reos.’ 

The  recent  alteration  consists  in  the  introduction,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  words  ‘  rogatus  et  non  rogatus  defendam’ 
near  the  end  of  the  oath,  of  the  following  clause  : — ‘  In  haec 
‘  auteni  verba  juro,  secundum  tenorem  senatus  consult!  in 
*  cautelam  jurantinm  fact!  (vide  infra);’  the  reference  here 
made  being  made  to  the  Grace  transcribed  above. 

This  we  regard  as  a  very  imj)ortant  modification  ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  gentlemen  of  the  Caput  will  not  stop 
here,  but  proceed  till  they  have  removed  every  bar  to  the 
admission  of  conscientious  diissenting  students  into  the  universi¬ 
ty:  wc  say  students^  because  wliile  we  think  dissenters,  merely 
as  such,  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  studying 
and  graduating  at  the  Flnglish  universities,  we  feci  no  way 
disposed  to  contend  that  they  should  be- admitted  to  tutor¬ 
ships,  professorships,  or  other  university  offices  and  emolu- 
meats.  « 
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Art.  II.  Exfiloratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Territories  of  Kortli 
Amnicae  comprising  a  Voyage  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississipl,  to 
the  Source  of  that  River ;  and  a  Journey  through  the  Interior  of  Loui. 
siana,  and  the  North-eastern  Provinces  of  New  Spain.  Performed  in 
the  years  1805,  1806,  1807,  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  By  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  Major  of  the  6th  Reg. 
United  States  Infantiy.  4to,  pp.  446.  Price  1/.  IOj*.  Longman  and  Co 
'  1811. 


TT  is  rather  an  affected  epithet  that  stands  forward  as  the 
first  word  in  this  volume ;  but  it  suggests  ideas  of  a  very 
magnificent  order.  At  a  period  not  so  remote  but  that  many 
arch-ways  and  door-ways  that  we  frequently  enter  were  con¬ 
structed  at  a  much  earlier  one;  not  so  remote  but  that  many 
of  our  large  houses  contain  arlieles  of  furniture  which  were 
cut  and  framed  in  the  highest  fashion  of  that  time;  not  so 
remote  but  that  there  are,  ia  every  district  of  England,  trees 
still  in  a  state  of  considerable  vegetable  vigour  that  were  flou¬ 
rishing  at  that  time, — the  people  of  this  country  saw  a  few  small 
forlorn  parties  of  their  persecuted  countrymen  quit  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shore,  objects  of  compassion  to  some  of  the  spectators, 
and  of  contempt  to  the  much  greater  number.  The  posterity 
of  these  virtuous  outcasts,  and  of  a  few  parties  or  various 
character  that  subsequently  embarked,  at  different  times,  for 
the  same  destination,  followed  by  a  succession  of  individuaU 
and  families  whose  transmigration  from  Europe  was  not  of 
consequence  enough  for  any  chronicles  to  record,  are  iiowtHc 
proprietors,  on  a  tenure  of  necessary  perpetuity,  of  so  vast  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  that  they  cannot  surveij  it  but  in  the  way 
of  ‘  exploring*  it.  To  learn  the  situation  and  extent  of  their 
lakes  and  mountains — to  ascertain  the  course,  the  origin,  and 
the  very  number,  of  their  great  rivers,  they  must  send  out 
formal  expeditions  of  discovery ;  of  which  even  the  starting 
place  must  be  several  months*  journey  in  advance  from  the 
points  at  which  their  ancestors  first  landed  and  established 
their  diminutive  colonies.  The  adventurers  muse  be  a  band 
selected  for  extraordinary  hardihood,  both  physical  and  mental; 
must  set  out  prepared  to  prosecute  their  project  through  all 
the  changes  of  difficulty  opposed  by  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
with  the  addition  of  the  evils  incident  to  a  variety  of  climates; 
and  must  take  leave  of  their  friends  as  persons  whom  they  may 
see  no  more.  They  must  boldly  leave  behind  them  the  last  faint 
traces  of  the  operations  and  excursions  of  what  is  called 
civilized  man,  and  stretch  away  into  regions,  in  which  their 
adventures  and  fortunes  will  be  a  long  time  unknown,  and 
where  they  might  perish,  and  the  period,  the  exact  locality* 
the  circumstances,  and  the  causes  of  their  fate,  for  ever  reqaai* 
a  secret. 
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This  is,  at  least,  a  very  moderate  description  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  tlie  ^raiul  adventure,  recently  conducted  by  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  across  the  continent  to  tlie  l^acitic  Ocean  ; 
of  which  we  exceedingly  wonder  we  have  yet  received  no 
iiio»-e  satisfactory  account  than  the  meagre  Journal  of  Patrick 
Gass.  AiiJ  though  the  expedition  under  Lieut,  (now  Major) 
Pike  was  a,  pointed  for  a  shorter  reach,  both  of  space  and 
time,  and  was  not  directed  through  regions  so  absolutely 
unknown,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  still 
greater  sufferings  and  perils  than  were  encountered  by.ithe 
other  daring  set  of  adventurers,  and  to  have  been  executed 
with  a  quite  equal  degree  of  persevering  energy.  Indeed 
every  thing  compatible  with  barely  retaining  life  was  done  and 
suffered,  and  vastly  more  than  would  have  been  compauble 
with  life  in  any  but  such  a  stout  and  seasoned  assortment  of 
men.  The  Mississippi,  in  the  upper  pari  of  its  course,  at  least, 
appears  to  be  far  less  favourable  for  navigation,  than  the  Mis¬ 
souri  was  found  to  be  almost  to  its  very  fountains ;  and,  through 
the  foresight  and  benevolent  care  of  the  authorities  that  im¬ 
mediately  appointed  the  expedition,  the  plan  w$is  calculated, 
with  the  most  felicitous  accuracy,  a  Walcheren  perfection  of 
contrivance,  to  bring  the  party  to  the  most  wi.ntery  tract  at. the 
most  vvintery  season.  Instead  of  setting  off,  as  Major  Pike 
says  they  ought  to  have  done,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
river  was  tolerably  clear  of  ice,  they  were  not  enabled  ,tp  leave 
St.  Louis,  at  the  lunctiou  of  the  Missibsi|>pi  and  Missouri,  till 
near  the  middle  of  August,  and  consequendy  we  find  them 
labouring  still  northwatd  in  December  and  January,  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  tneir  coiuse  at  Leoch  and  Win i pic  Lakef, 
frost-bitten  andfaniish'ng,  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  February. 

I  The  instructions  under  which  Major  Pike  undertook  the 
I  Mississippi  expedition,  comprehended  almost  every  thing  that 
could  Come  within  the  oossibility  of  observation  or  execution, 
j  III  genera),  he  was  to  survey  the  river  to  its  source,  observe 
the  various  so’ls  and  produce  of  the  adjacent  countries,  inform 
himself  (,f  ever  r  tiiiog  relative  to  the  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
their  commerce,  to  do  ev«  ry  thing  to  cotreiliate  them,  and 
attach  th  'ni  to  the  I  -lited  States,  and  to  pitch  ou  situations 
for  forts  and  cstablisimieuts.  li  is  amusing  to  see  the  General 
(Wilkinson),  in  his  song  quarters  at  St.  Louis,  closing  his 
orders  by  wishing  our  author  a  ‘  speedy,  pleasant,  and  safe  touri* 
The  party  consisted  of  21  persons,  besides  tlie  com¬ 
mander;  and  they  set  off,  in  high  spirits,  *  jn  a  keei  boat  10 
long,  provisioned  for  lour  months’  A  large  sha*^e  i»f  the 
narrative  is,  necessarily,  occupied  in  recounting  the  succession 
of  siind-ours  and  islands;  the  rivers  failing  into  the' main 
•^reani ;  the  ‘  prairies^  and  woodlands,  the  latter  of  which 
VuL.  VII.  2  C 
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appear  to  form  the  larger  proporiion  of  the  country  ;  the  acci¬ 
dents  to  the  boat;  and  the  hunting  excursions  made  by  indi- 
viduals  or  small  detachments,  at  the  hazard  of  (what  some, 
times  happened)  being  lost  for  several  days.  In  one  instance, 
two  of  the  party  were  lost  more  than  a  week,  during  six  days 
of  which  they  had  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat.  The  Major  made 
it  a  rule,  that  the  main  party  should  be  constantly  advancing, 
so  that  no  detached  individual  could  voluntarily  straggle  or 
linger.  Game  of  the  larger  kind,  such  as  elk  and  butt'alo,  was 
extremely  rare  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress.  They 
soon  came  to  some  samples  of  those  formidable  and 

shoals  which,  in  quick  succession,  were  to  impede  and  exhaust 
them  throughout  their  whole  course.  At  one  place,  Major  P. 
says,  ‘  the  navigation,  to  persons  not  determined  to  proceed, 
would  have  been  deemed  impracticable.  We  waded  nearly 
all  day  to  force  the  boats  off  shoals,  and  draw  them  throuf^h 
rapids.’  p.  44.  Soon  after  he  says,  ‘  the  boats  had  passed  t^e 
worst  of  the  rapids  by  1 1  o’clock,  but  the  men  were  obliged 
to  wade  and  lift  them  over  rocks,  which  had  not  a  foot  of 
water  on  them,  while  at  times  the  next  step  would  be  in  the 
water  over  their  heads.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstancei 
our  boats  were  frequently  in  imminent  danger  of  being  bilged 
on  the  rocks.^  We  may  give  another  short  description  : 

*  At  the  grand  rapids  the  river  expands  itself  to  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  width,  (its  general  width  not  being,  here,  more  than  three-fifthi 
of  a  mile,)  and  tumbles  over  an  unequal  bed  of  rocks  for  about  two  miles, 
through  which  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  channel ;  for  notwithstand. 
ing  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  one  of  my  invalids,  who  was  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore,  waded  to  the  eastern  where  we  were  encamped.'  p.  47. 

On  a  canal  like  this,  the  rude  half-sfivage  traders  may  retain 
the  denomination  of  ‘  the  gentlemen,’  which,  our  author  says, 
they  have  assumed,  long  enough  before  it  will  be  contested 
with  them  by  spruce  foplings,  or  burly  aldermen  and  bankers, 
in  pleasure  yachts  and  gala  barges.  Things  so  bad  are  not 
indeed  encountered  in  every  day’s  voyage ;  but  irremediably 
incommodious  circumstances  are  of  such  frequ#iit  occurrence, 
that  the  upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  but  be  accounted, 
on  the  whole,  a  disagreeable  and  hazardous  navigation.  If  it 
were  still  far  worse  than  it  is,  however,  the  spirit  of  avaricious 
enterprise,  of  which  our  author  has  occasion  to  notice  so  many 
examples  and  effects,  would  he  prompt  to  brave  its  perils,  as 
long  as  so  many  millions  of  excellent  christened  persons,  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  feel  themselves  to  have  been  created  under 
an  absolute  dependence  for  happiness  on  the  cats  and  bears  of 
North  America. 

It  would  not  appear  from  this  journal,  that  the  river,  or  tbt 
contiguous  country,  furnish  many  grand  or  beautiful  phsQO* 
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menn.  The  only  falls  of  consequence  are  those  of  St^  Anthony 
and  Pnkagama,  the  former  and  greater  of  which  is  described* 
as  sublime  only  in  the  rainy  season.  ^  . 

<  The  .perpendicular  fill  of  the  shoot  is  sixteen  feet  and  a  half,*  the* 
width  of  the  river  above  the  shoot  six  hundred  and  twenty*seven  yards/’ 
below  two  hundred  and  nine.  In  high  water  the  appearance  is  much  more 
lablime,  as  the  great  quantity  of  water  then  forms  a  spray,  which  in  clear 
weather  reflects  from  some  positions  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  whea 
the  sky  is  overcast,  covers  the  falls  in  gloom  and  chaotic  majesty.'  p.  48.' 

The  land  .presents  no  stupendous  rocks,  or  caveVns,  or 
mountains  ;  no  Elysian  vales,  no  aromatic  groves..  The  author 
does  indeed  celebrate  one,  or  perhaps  two  positions,  in  so 
long  a  traverse,  as  comuianding  a  magnificent  ;view ;  but, 
having  never  enjoyed,  or  never  improved,  the  benefit  Of 
learning  the  rhetoric  of  description  in  the  school . of  Savary. and 
Bartram,  he  is  honest  enough  to  let  almost  a  whole  thousand* 
miles  of  country  appear,  for  .the  most  part,  a  dreary  murky 
wilderness.  To  a  reflective  and  imaginative  mind,  amusing 
itself  at  its  ease  in  raisinor  certain  fine  exhalations  of  sentiment 
and  fancy  from  the  collective  mass  of  the  traveller’s  slowly  ac- 
cunaulated  notices,  thus  placed  before  it  at  one  view,  there 
lomething  greatly  sublime  in  the  ideas  of  almost  boundless 
forests  and  savannahs,  and  almost  endless  streams.',  But  this 
visionary  aspect  of  the  scene,  these  rainbow-coloured  vapours, 
could  have  no  existence  to  the  traveller  himself,  vyHile  toilingl 
for  life  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  ordinary,  but  urgent, 
kind  of  wants,  and  the  most  unromantic  kind  of  dangers.-  To.* 
him  the  real  desert  features  were  prominent  in  all.  their  truth 
and  dreariness,  while  his  attention  was  fixed  down 'to'  the  cur-^^ 
rents  and  shoals  of  a  troublesome  river,  and  to  a  succession  of 
long de  id  tracts  of  wood,  swamp,  and  coarse  flat  meadow-land 
to  the  animal  products  of  which  he  had  to  look  for  his  preca¬ 
rious  subsistence.  "  ‘  ' 

The  party  soon  ascended  to  the  scite  of  various  encamp¬ 
ments  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  it  was  part  of  -Major 
commission  to  take  all  opportunities  of  political  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  commercial  intercourse;  And  this  he  could,  do 
't^ith  very  great  advantage  by  aid  of  the  impression  which 
he  states,  and  which  indeed  many  of  the  facts ’he  details 
prove,  the  Indians  to  have  received  of  the  formidable  and 
conttnanding  character  of  the  Americans  of  the  United 
^fates.  He  does  not  however  pretend  they,  are  solely 
t^agnanimous  qualities  that  the  savages  have  learnt  to  at- 

^’■•bute,  .  . 

^  •! 

[  *  In  the  ccTQrse  of  this  day  We’  landed  to  shoot  pigeons  ;  the'  mo-; 

^nt  a  gyij  was  fired,  some  Indians  who  were  on  the  shore  above 
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ut  ran  down,  and  put  off  in  their  perroques  with  great  precipita¬ 
tion.  Upon  which  Mr-  Blondeau  informed  me,  that  all  the  women 
and  children  were  frightened  at  the  very  name  of  an  American 
boat ;  and  that  the  men  held  us  in  great  respect,  conceiving  us  to  be 
very  quarrelsome,  much  disposed  for  war,  and  at  the  same  time  very  brave. 
This  information  I  used  as  prudence  suggested.* 

*  We  afterwards  met  two  perroques  carrying  some  of  the  warriorl. 
They  kept  at  a  good  distance  till  spoken  to  by  Mr.  B.'  ‘It  is 
surprizing  what  a  dread  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  have  of  the 
Americans :  I  have  often  seen  them  go  round  islands  to  avoid  meet- 
ing  my  boat.  It  appears  to  me  evident  that  the  traders  have  taken 
great  pains  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  savages  with  the  idea  of  our 
being  a  very  vindictive,  ferocious,  and  warlike  people.  This  impression 
was  made  perhaps  with  no  good  intention  ;  but  when  they  find  that  our 
conduct  towards  them  is  guided  by  magnanimity  and  justice,  instead  of 
operating  to  our  prejudice,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  them 
to  respect,  at  the  same  time  that  they  fear  us.*  p.  15. 

Whatever  these  savages  really  felt,  they  were  disposed 
to  keep  U13  all  the  imposing  forms  of  bravery  and  confi. 
dence  ;  and  one  of  their  modes  of  friendly  salutation  was 
of  a  kind,  under  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  suspecting 
that  even  our  courageous  band  were  rather  ill  at  ease. 

*  On  our  arrival  opposite  to  the  lodges  [of  a  party  of  Sioux]  the  men 
were  paraded  on  the  bank  with  their  guns  in  their  hands.  They  saluted 
(with  with  what  might  be  termed  three  rounds;  which  I  returned 
with  three  rounds  from  each  boat,  with  my  blunderbusses.  This  salute, 
though  nothing  to  soldiers  accustomed  to  fire,  would  not  be  so  agreeable 
to  many  people  ;  as  the  Indians  had  all  been  drinking,  and  some  of  them 
even  tried  their  dexterity  to  see  how  near  the  boat  they  could  strike  !  thejf 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  struck  on  every  side  of  us.  When  I  landed  i 
had  my  pistols  in  my  belt  and  sword  in  hand*:  1  was  met  on  the  bank  bjf 
the  chief,  and  invited  to  his  lodge  :  as  soon  as  my  guards  were  formed 
and  sentinels  posted,  1  accompanied  him.  Some  of  my  men  who 
were  to  attend  me  I  caused  to  leave  their  arms  behind,  as  a  mark  of  con¬ 
fidence.*  p.  23. 

A  very  ceremonious  conference,  relative  to  matters  of  state 
and  empire,  was  followed  by  a  feast  and  ball. 

*  I  then  ate  of  the  dinner,  which  consisted  of  wild  rye  and  venison. 
I  afterwards  went  to  a  dance,  the  performance  of  which  was  attended 
with  many  curious  manoeuvres.  Men  and  women  danced  indiscriminate¬ 
ly.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  gayest  manner ;  each  had  in  their  hand 
a  small  skin  of  some  description  :  they  frequently  ran  up,  pointed  their 
skin,  and  gave  a  puff  with  their  breath  ;  when  .the  person  blown  at, 
whether  man  or  woman,  would  fall,  and  appear  to  be  almost  lifeless,  or 
in  great  agony  ;  but  would  recover  slowly,  rise,  and  join  in  the  dance. 
This  they  called  their  great  medicine,  or,  as  I  understood  the  word, 
the  dance  of  religion ;  the  Indians  believing  that  they  actually  puffed 
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lomethlng  into  each  other’s  bodies,  which  occasioned  the  falling,  Icc. 
Every  person  is  not  admitted  to  take  a  part :  they  who  wish  to  join  them 
must  first  make  valuable  presents  to  the  society  ;  to  the  amount  of  forty 
or  fifty  dollars,  and  give  a  feast;  they  are  then  admitted  with  great  ce¬ 
remony.’ 

In  another  camp  of  the  Sioux,  our  author  found  only  one 
man,  and  he  adds, 

‘  fhe  garrulity  of  the  women  astonished  me,  for  at  the  other  camps 
they  never  opened  their  lips  ;  but  here  they  flocked  around  us  with  all 
their  tongues  going  at  the  same  time.  The  cause  of  this  freedom  must 
have  been  the  absence  of  their  lords  and  masters.*  p,  33. 

While  remaining  still  for  one  day  at  a  place  named  Point  de 
Sable,  in  shelter  from  a  storm,  the  Major  was  pointed  to  a  spot 
where  an  incident  was  related  to  have  occurred  which,  if  a  fact, 
was  indeed,  as  he  observes,  most  extraordinary  for  the  con¬ 
ductor  a  savage.  As  there  is,  in  our  great  town,  a  numerous 
class  of  workmen  and  workwomen,  w  ho  must  be  sometimes  put 
to  hard  shifts  for  materials  for  carrying  on  their  manufacture, 
it  may  be  rendering  a  friendly  service,  to  give  any  additional 
chance  for  their  meeting  with  this  remarkable  history  ;  and  we 
are  contident  that  if  it  become  tolerably  well  known,  we  shall, 
within  six  month.s,  see  at  the  least  two  novels  and  a  drama 
founded  upon  it. 

f  I  was  shewn  a  point  of  rocks,  from  which  a  Sioux  woman  cast  herself, 
and  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  on  the  rocks  below :  she  had  been 
informed  that  her  friends  intended  marrying  her  to  a  man  she  despised,  and 
having  refused  her  the  man  she  had  chosen,  she  ascended  the  bill  singing 
her  death  song,  and  before  they  could  overtake  her,  and  frustrate  her  pur¬ 
pose,  she  took  the  lover’s  leap,  and  ended  her  troubles  with  her  life  -a 
wonderful  display  of  sentiment  in  a  savage !’  p.  32. 

It  is  curious  to  consider,  that  America  is  rapidly  advancing 
ill  the  progress  towards  a  state,  in  which  a  circulating  library 
may  be  demanded  and  established  at  this  very  Point  de  Sable, 
where  polished  belles,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  descent  from 
frouzy  traders  and  their  savage  paramours,  will  read  and  will 
talk  of  Sappho  and  of  Dido  ;  and  some  one  of  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  of  them  may  perhaps  advertise  Conversations  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  between  these  two  celebrated  ladies  and  the 
nameless  Indian  heroine  above  mentioned,  by  Miss  Columbiana 
Yaratilda - . 

Those  will  be  genteel  and  happy  times ;  but,  for  the 
present,  it  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  can  well  be  less 
attractive,  than  the  state  of  human  character  and  society  in 
tbe  countries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  present  work 
completely  coalesce,  in  its  effect,  with  such  former  re¬ 
presentations  of  sensible  honest  travellers  as  liave  brought  into 
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\itter  contempt  the  ravings  of  French  philosophers,  and  tlie 
romancings  of  certain  recent  ilescribers  and  historians  of  Ame¬ 
rica  among  ourselves.  To  think  what  stuff' we  have  read  about 
the  lofty  virtues,  the  magnanimity,  the  generosity,  the  he¬ 
roic  patriotism,  and  the  tender  and  ardent  friendsliips  of  the 
American  savages  !  of  beings  whose  first  graiid  business,  the 
obtaining  of  a  subsistence  from  the  animal  spoils  of  the  wil¬ 
derness,  can  admit  but  of  a  second,  that  of  destroying  one 
another  in  a  perpetual  contest  respecting  the  extent  to  which 
the  several  tribes  may  range  after  their  prey.  Major  Pike  dis¬ 
covers  no  aversion  to  the  Indians,  and,  as  far  as  we  yet  see, 
experienced  no  violently  provoking  treatment  from  them. 
From  some  individuals  he  met  with  marked  kindness,  and  from 
the  generality  the  degree  of  forbearance  and  respect,  wliich 
even  savages  could  not  be  so  stupidly  impolitic  as  to  withhold 
from  a  part)',  however  small,  that  had  been  formally  sent  in 
the  name  and  on  the  accoinu  of  a  people,  perfectly  known  by 
the  Indians  to  be  now’  lords  paramount  of  the  continent,  and 
of  tbc  ultimate  fate  of  its  aborigines.  There  is  a  very  predo¬ 
minant  appearance  of  pure  historical  simplicity  in  all  the  re¬ 
lations  resjiecting  the  Indians,  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  all  the 
details  of  the  work  ;  and  the  substantial  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  these  most  vaunted  sons  of  nature  are  nearly  as  limited 
and  debased  in  their  ideas,  and  as  selfish,  capricious,  deceit¬ 
ful,  and  ferocious,  as  any  Christian  or  Maiulevillian  detractor 
from  the  dignity  of  human  nature  could  wdsh  them  to  be  re- 
])resented.  It  is  curious  especially,  and  has  struck  us  very 
forcibly,  to  observe  how  much  the  aboriginal  character,  when 
wc  are  compelled  to  forego  the  advantage  of  beholding  it 
through  the  medium  of  philosophical.thcory,  of  infidelity,  or 
of  poetry,  is  denuderl  of  that  sort  of  investing  shade  of 
gloomy  sublimity,  which  used  at  once  to  darken  and  enlarge 
its  features  ;  to  observe  what  plain,  coarse,  vulgar  things,  an  < 
Indian’s  seltish  policy,  his  flattery,  roguery,  debauchery,  or 
cruelty,  come  to  appear,  when  described  by  an  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  story-teller  like  our  author.  A  number  of  what  are 
called  fine  writers  had  contrived  to  bring  the  American  cha- 
racter  to  our  view,  as  a  kind  of  portentous  spectral  form,  seen 
ill  the  twilight  a  little  way  backward  from  the  opening  of  a 
cavern, — so  seen  as  to  give  the  imagination  more  power  than 
the  eyes.  A  man  like  the  Major,  makes  the  spectre  come  out 
at  the  word  of  command,  as  he  w^ould  one  of  his  soldiers  from 
a  sentry-box,  and  w^e  see  the  figure  with  benefit  of  sunshine, 
reduced  to  the  vulgar  dimensions  and  attributes  of  man,  and 
only  in  a  certain  assignable  degree  more  ignorant,  more  re¬ 
vengeful,  and  more  abhorrent  of  controul,  than  the  men  of 
eur  English  shops,  farms,  and  colleges.  It  is  true,  at  the 
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same  time,  that  the  intercourse  which  the  Indians  have  now 
for  so  long  a  time  held  with  the  Europeans,  and  the  European 
Americans,  has.  somewhat  modified  the  cast,  though  not  the 
elements  of  the  Indian  character,  through  the  partial  adoption 
of  some  European  arts,  implements,  wants,  notions,  and 
vices;  and  thus  has) contributed  to  that  vulgarization,  so  to 
call  it,  of  which  we  speak.  If  a  camp  on  the  Mississippi 
could  be  repossessed  by  the  identical  band  that  encamped  on 
the  spot  three  hundred  years  since,  a  somewliat  more  discri¬ 
minated  and  striking  cliaracter  w'ould  be  presented  to  our  con¬ 
templation  ;  but  still  the  incitements  and  acts  of  hunting, 
juggling,  and  massacre,  whatever  wild  and  fearful  circum¬ 
stances  might  then  have  given  them  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
modcj  since  lost,  must  have  been  in  substance  hugely  similar 
to  what  they  are  now. 

Our  oflicer  held  several  grand  talhsy  in  full  diplomatic  for¬ 
mality,  with  the  chiefs  of  several  tribes,  in  which  he  briefly, 
frankly,  and  boldly  (herein  deviating  most  unwarrantably’  from 
European  precedent)  explained  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
and  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  his  government;  and  was  an¬ 
swered,  in  several  instances,  in  a  style  of  much  dignity  and 
complaisance.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  negocia- 
tions  was  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where,  in  an  interview 
with  a  number  of  Sioux  chiefs,  he  urged  them  to  a  peace 
with  their  great  rivals  the  Chippeways.  They  answered  doubt¬ 
fully,  like  accomplished  statesmen  ;  but  readily  acceded  to 
his  request  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the  amount  of  about  100,000 
acres,  for  an  establishment  for  the  United  States.  When 
their  signatures  were  requested  to  this  grant,  they  demurred, 
on  a  principle  of  honour,  as  thinking  their  word  ought  to  be 
enough  ;  till  our  author  convinced  them  *  it  was  not  on  their 
account  but  his  own  that  he  wished  their  signatures,’ 

Having  ascended,  hy  the  middle  of  October,  to  about  la¬ 
titude  45*,  he  found  his  men  so  exhausted  with  toil,  and  some 
of  them  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  determined  to  halt  awhile, 
to  construct  a  small  wooden  fort,  deposit  there  some  of  the 
travelling  stores,  (leaving  the  failing  men  as  a  garrison)  to 
make  less  canoes  for  the  lessening  river,  and  then,  with  the 
major  part  of  the  troop,  to  make  an  obstinate  attempt  to  reach 
its  head.  Here  there  is  a  really  interesting  story  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  in  pursuit  of  the  elk,  in  which,  accompanied  by  one 
the  men,  he  passed  a  number  of  days  and  nights  in  the 
snow,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  nothing  to  eat.  But 
things  like  this  were  perfectly  common  among  them  ;  and  to 
most  readers  it  will  he  altogether  inconceivable  how  life  could 
he  sustained,  even  for  ten  days,  under  such  a  combination  of 
‘^verities  as  they  had  to  endure,  with  little  intermission,  through 
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several  months.  Major  P.  appears  to  have  been  a  keen  hunter 
and  an  excellent  shot ;  we  were  the  more  pleased,  therefore, 
with  the  lefledion  and  forbearance  noted  in  this  sentence. 

*  Passed  seveial  deer  and  one  elk,  which  1  might  probably  have  killed, 
but  not  knowing  whether  I  should  be  able  to  secure  the  meat,  and  bear- 
ing  in  mind  that  they  were  created  for  the  use  and  not  the  sport  of  man,  I 
did  not  fire  at  them.'  p;  57. 

Vast  numbers  of  elk  and  buffalo  were  sometimes  seen  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  it  was  hereabouts  that  our  author 
saw  the  first  bear.  From  its  being  so  particularly  marked  where 
each  of  these  animals  began  to  be  met  with,  we  may  guess 
tit  the  boundaries  of  the  several  zones  which  they  inhabit  by 
preference. 

As  soon  as  the  new  canoes  were  loaded,  one  of  them  upset 
in  the  river  with  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  stores,  and 
spoiled  a  considerable  part  of  their  gunpowder.  A  former 
disaster  had  injured  our  author’s  books, — travelling  compa¬ 
nions  with  which,  to  be  sure,  he  could  not  very  often  con¬ 
verse,  but  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  him  confessing  that  he 
could  not  do  without.  They  were  soon  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  use  of  canoes,  and  make  sledges,  the  river  becoming  in 
parts  frozen  over,  while  yet  in  parts  open.  The  men  ihefe- 
lore  dragged  the  sledges,  with  whatever  baggage  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  along,  alternately  on  the  ice,  and  on  the  snow 
that  covered  the  ground  ;  and  amidst  such  difficulty  and  ob¬ 
struction,  that  with  the  most  painful  labour  they  could  not, 
some  of  the  days,  advance  more  than  four  or  five  miles. 
Very  freijuently,  on  one  of  the  days  no  less  than  four  times, 
the  sledges  broke  through  the  ice  into  the  water.  They  gra¬ 
dually  left  behind  the  camps  of  the  Sioux,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  among  those  of  the  Chippeways,  a  division  of  the 
savages  less  brave  and  fierce  than  the  Sioux,  but  more  trea¬ 
cherous  and  not  less  cruel.  There  could  be  little  to  attract 
the  friendl}’  affections  of  our  travellers,  in  the  sight  of  such 
monuments  as  that  described  in  page  72. 

‘  At  the  mouth  of  the  Pine  river  there  was  a  Chippeway  encampment  of 
fifteen  lodges,  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  summer,  but  was  now  va¬ 
cant.  By  the  significations  of  their  marks,  we  understood  that  they  had 
marched  a  body  of  fifty  warriors  against  the  Sioux,  and  killed  four  men 
and  four  women,  which  were  represented  by  images  carved  out  of  pine 
or  cedar.  Tiie  four  men  were  painted  and  put  in  the  ground  to  the  middle. 
By  tneir  sides  were  four  painted  poles,  sharpened  at  the  end,  fo  represent 
the  women.  Near  this  were  poles  with  deer-skins,  plumes,  silk  bandker-* 
cliiefs,  &c. ;  also  a  circular  hoop  of  cedar  with  something  attached  repre¬ 
senting  a  scalp.  Near  each  lodge  they  had  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
boughs  ready  to  cover  them,  as  a  retreat  for  their  women  and  chiklren,  « 
attacked  by  the  Sioux  or  other  envies.' 
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At  places  lower  down  they  had  seen  holes  of  this  kind, 
wliich  our  author  represents  as  moant  to  be  used  also  by  the 
nicn,  in  defence  against  an  attack. 

At  last  the  indefatigable  band  reached  the  lakes  at  the  head 
of  the  river,  where  the  extreme  rigours  of  the  season  were 
somew!)at  alleviated  to  them  by  the  hospitality  of  a  resident 
agent  of  the  North  West  Company.  To  this  gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  our  author  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  a  strong  remon¬ 
strance  against  some  of  the  proceedings,  by  which  he  conceived 
the  Company  were  violating  the  national  rights  of  the  United 
States.  The  remonstrance  was  very  respectfully  received,  and 
our  author  had  the  highest  reason  to  be  pleased  in  all  points 
with  his  reception.  Having  carefully  surveyed  the  ground 
about  the  head  lakes,  and  made  his  best  efforts  to  infuse  a 
pacific  disposition  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  he  set  off 
on  his  return,  rtjpcating  these  efforts  as  he  met  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  at  different  points  in  his  descent.  He  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  the  two  great  rival  nations  to  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  accommodation  ;  but  says,  that  the  peace  can  never  be 
preserved  without  a  resident  American  force  in  the  country. 
He  presents  us  with  a  description,  and  a  very  minute  table,  of 
the  branohes  and  the  numbers  of  the  savage  nations,  in  the 
countries  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  continent  rivers,  comput¬ 
ing  them  at  more  than  42,000  souls.  He  gives  the  very  fan¬ 
tastic  names  of  the  principal  chiefs,  in  Indian,  French,  and 
English  ;  and  there  are  recitals  of  interesting  conferences  with 
many  of  these  warriors.  The  party  reached  StI  Louis,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  an  individual,  a  little  less  than  nine  months 
from  the  time  they  set  out 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration,  expressed  itself  in  strong  terms  of  approbation  of 
the  enterprise  and  prudence  manifested  by  the  leader,  and 
by  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  party,  througliout  both 
this  first  and  the  subsequent  expedition  ;  and  every  reader 
'vill  concur  in  the  judgment.  The  narrative,  while  for  the 
®ost  part  written  with  a  manly  simplicity,  and  very  free 
from  Ostentation,  affords  full  evidence  that  the  commander 
united  a  great  share  of  discretion  and  address  with  his 
energy  and  resolution ;  asid  that  the  men  in  general  dis¬ 
played  a  meritorious  constancy  and  obedience  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  design.  It  should  seem,  that  the  expedition 
®ay  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  successful.  The  American 
jovernment  can  now  better  judge  what  use  it 'may  expect 
^  make  of  the  gigantic  turbulent  stream  that  receives  all  tlie 
middle  waters  of  "the  continent.  Some  information  is  ob- 
^ined  as  to  the  direction,  magnitude,  and  fitness  lor  navi- 
jation,  of  the  principal  of  these  tributary  waters,  as  well 
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?is  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants,  freauenters,  and  produce, 
of  the  tracts  of  country  through  which  tliey  flow.  The  nearest 
points  of  communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  lakes  are  ascertained.  An  estimate  is  formed  on 
grounds  somewhat  less  purely  conjectural,  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  state  and  dispositions  of  the  tribes 
relatively  to  one  another.  An  admonition  was  given  them,  of 
a  nature  considerably  authoritative,  against  their  implacable 
hostility — an  admonition  probably  followed  up,  before  this 
time,  by  the  military  occupation  of  the  commanding  po¬ 
sition  selected  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  And  a  com¬ 
mencing  step  has  been  taken  in  the  way  of  warning  off 
tlie  interference  of  foreigners  with  the  commercial  rights, 
ailed ged  to  belong  to  the  northern  frontier.  This  last  part 
of  our  author’s  duty  was  performed  in  a  manner  much  less 
characteristic  of  the  gentleman,  than  of  the  cavalier  spirit 
of  his  countrymen.  The  manner  of  his  reception  by  the 
British  resident  was  such,  as  would  have  prevented  a  man  of 
nice  and  generous  perceptions  from  offering  any  thing  so 
like  an  insult,  as  the  settins:  of  his  men  and  the  Indians  to 
shoot  down  the  British  flag,  in  the  interval  between  his  remon^ 
strance  and  the  resident's  aiuwer.  This  piece  of  rudeness  acted 
under  the  pretence,  or  perhaps  a  sincere  notion,  of  asserting 
a  national  rb^it,  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  unaltered 
hospitality  and  politeness  of  the  resident,  to  which  our  au¬ 
thor  himself  bears  testimony  in  warm  terms. 

The  second  journey  or  voyage  (it  was  partly  one  and 
partly  the  other)  was  among  the  imperfectly  known  tracts 
and  rivers  of  the  extensive  territory  clenominated  Louisiana, 
lying  between  the  lower  part  of  th^  Mississippi  and  Mexico, 
and  recently  acquired  by  the  United  States.  On  this  expe¬ 
dition  he  set  out  the  middle  of  July,  1806,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  men  whom  he  had 
conducted  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  medical  gentleman 
and  several  officers.  The  first  thing  in  his  commission  was 
to  convey  home  about  fifty  Osage  and  Pawnee  Indians,  some 
of  whom  were  returning  from  a  visit  to  Washington,  and 
most  of  whom  had  been  recently  redeemed,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  from  captivity  among  the  Potowatomies.  In  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  charge,  he  was  sometimes  considerably  incom¬ 
moded  by  perverse  dispositions  and  movements  among  those 
gentlefolk,  who  could  not  indeed  be  expected,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  be  completely  divested  of  the  Indian  eba- 
racteristics— insubordination,  fickleness,  quarrelsomeness,  sus¬ 
picion,  and  a  propensity  to  theft.  With  regard  to  this  last 
point,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  exert  his  authority  in 
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uiost  peremptory  manner,  in  an  insUiiice  which  gives  him  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
savages. 

‘  Frevlously  to  our  embarkation,  yhich  took  place  at  half  past  five 
o’clock,  I  was  obliged  to  convince  my  red  brethren,  that,  if  I  protected 
them,  1  would  not  suffer  them  to  plunder  my  men  with  impunity  :  for  the 
chief  had  got  one  of  my  lads’  fur  cap  attached  to  his  baggage,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  It  was  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  soldier's  name,  he 
refused  to  give  it  up ;  on  which  1  requested  the  interpreter  to  tell  him, 
“  that  1  had  no  idea  that  he  had  purloined  it,  but  supposed  some  other 
person  had  attached  it  to  his  baggage ;  but,  that  knowing  it  to  be  my 
soldier’s,  I  requested  him  to  deliver  it  up,  or  I  should  be  obliged  to  take 
other  measures  to  obtain  it.”  This  had  the  desired  effect,  or  I  certainly 
should  have  put  my  threats  into  execution,  from  this  principle,  formed  by 
experience  during  my  intercourse  with  Indians,  that  if  you  have  justice  on 
your  side,  and  do  not  enforce  it,  they  universally  despise  you.'  p.  161. 

Daring*;the  journey,  the  savages  had  encampments,  in  the 
night,  separate  from  the  American  party  ;  and  could  therefore 
observe  their  own  customs,  one  of  which  is  thus  described : 

‘  Every  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  mourning  of  the  savages, 
who  commenced  ciying  about  day-light,  and  continued  their  lamentations 
for  tlie  space  of  an  hour.  I  made  inquiry  of  my  interpreter  with  respect 
to  this  practice,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  a  custom  not  only  with 
those  who  had  recently  lost  relatives  ;  but  also  with  others,  who  recalled 
to  mind  the  loss  of  some  friend,  dead  long  since,  who  joined  the  mourners 
purely  from  sympathy.  They  appeared  extremely  affected,  tears  ran ’down 
their  cheeks,  and  they  sobbed  bitterly ;  but  in  a  moment  they  dry*  their 
cheeks,  and  cease  their  cries.  Their  songs  of  grief  generally  ran  thus  : 

I  “  My  dear  father  exists  no  longer,  have  pity  on  me,  Oh  great  spirit ! 

I  you  see  I  cry  for  ever  ;  dry  my  tears  and  give  me  comfort.”  The  war- 
I  rior’s  songs  are  to  the  following  effect :  ‘‘  Our  enemies  have  slain  my 
fether,  (or  mother)  he  is  lost  to  me  and  my  family ;  I  pray  to  you,  Oh 
Master  of  Life  I  to  preserve  me  until  I  revenge  his  death,  and  then  do 
with  me  as  thou  pleasest;”  ’  p.  153. 

Ascending  the  Missouri  a  little  way,  and  then  the  Osage 
river,  the  expedition  arrived  about  the  middle  of  August,  at 
the  Osage  viilage.s,  where  the  Indian  passengers,  with  their 
property,  w^ere  to  be  delivered.  The  meeting  between  the 
^vages  and  <  their  relatives  was  ardently  affectionate,  and  our 
author,  without  sufficient  explan*ation,  represents  them  ai 
‘returning  tiianks  to  the  GOOD  god  for  having  brought  them 
once  more  together.’  The  reception  experienced  by  himself 
^nd  bis  party  was  tolerably  hospitable.  He  remained  among 
jheni  long  enough  to  observe  the  structure  of  their  summer 
^bitations,  their  domestic  economy,  their  festivities,  and  their 
basements ;  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  principles  of 
;  jWr  excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state; — for  they 
c  a  government,  and  a  priesthood. 
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*The  government  of  the  Osages  is  oligarchical,  but  still  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  republic  ;  lor  although  the  power  is  nominally  vested  in  a 
•mall  number  of  chiefs,  yet  they  never  undertake  any  matter  ol  importance, 
without  first  assembling  the  warriors,  and  proposing  the  subject  in  council, 
there  to  be  discussed  and  decided  on  by  a  majority.  Their  chiefs  are  he. 
reditary  in  most  instances,  but  there  are  many  men  who  have  risen  to  more 
influence  than  those  of  illustrious  ancestry,  by  their  activity  and  boldneis 
in  war.  Although  there  is  no  code  of  laws,  yet  there  is  a  tacit  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  right  which  some  have  to  command  on  certain  occasions; 
whilst  others  are  bound  to  obey,  and  even  to  submit  to  conioral  punish, 
ment,  as  was  instanced  in  the  affair  related  in  my  diary  or  the  29th  of 
July,  when  Has-ha-ke-da-tungar  (or  the  Big  Soldier)  whom  1  had  made 
a  partizan  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  flogged  a  young 
Indian  with  arms  in  his  hands.  On  the  whole,  the  government  may  be 
termed  an  oligarchical  republic,  where  the  chiefs  propose,  and  the  people 
decide  on  all  public  acts.’  p.  173. 

We  wish  he  had  given  us  some  account  of  the  college  edu- 
cation  of  the  priests,  for  it  appears  they  come  out  conjurors, 
literally  conjurors, — and  they  are  also  physicians.  Some  ac¬ 
count  too  of  the  stipends,  so  well  earned  by  the  exercise  of 
such  a  complexity  of  useful  functions,  would  have  been  ac¬ 
ceptable.  But  all  our  author  has  done,  is  to  exhibit  a  speci. 
men,  which  he  witnessed,  of  their  labours. 

*  Having  had  all  the  doctors  or  magicians  assembled  in  the  lodge  of 
Ca-ha-ga- tonga  (the  chief  of  tlie  Osages)  and  about  five  hundred  specu- 
tori,  they  had  two  rows  of  fires  prepared,  around  the  spot  where  the  sa¬ 
cred  band  was  stationed.  They  commenced  the  tragi-comedy,  by  putliog 
a  large  butcher's  knife  down  their  throats,  the  blood  appearing  to  nm 
during  the  operation  very  naturally.  The  scene  was  continued  by  putting 
sticks  through  tlieir  nose,  swallowing  bones  and  taking  them  out  of  the 
nostrils,  &c. :  at  length  one  fellow  demanded  of  me  what  I  would  give 
if  he  would  run  a  stick  through  his  tongue,  and  let  another  person  cut 
the  piece  ?  1  replied  a  shirt ;  be  then  apparently  performed  his  promise, 

seemingly  with  great  pain,  forcing  a  stick  through  his  tongue,  and  then 
giving  a  knife  to  a  by-stander,  who  appeared  to  cut  off  the  piece,  which 
he  held  to  the  light  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  then  joined  it  to 
his  tongue,  and  by  a  magical  charm,  healed  the  wound  immediately. 
On  demanding  of  me  what  1  thought  of  the  performance  I  I  replied,  I 
would  give  him  twenty  shirts,  if  he  would  let  me  cut  off  the  piece  from 
his  tongue.  This  disconcerted  him  a  great  deal,  and  I  was  sorry  i  nude 
the  observation.'  p.  174. 

The  further  objects  to  which  our  author  had  been  ordered 
to  direct  his  attention,  were  to  effect  something  towards  a  per* 
manent  peace  between  the  Osages  and  the  Kanses,  a  small 
but  exceedingly  brave  and  warlike  tribe  in  their  vicinity;  1® 
advance  forward  to  the  west,  endeavouring  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  between  these  and  other  tribes  ;  to  proceed 
even  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  letans  or  Camanches, 
a  powerful  nation  not  far  from  the  confines  of  New 
Spain;  to  open,  if  possible,  a  communication  between  tbis 
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tribe  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  to  explore 
the  tracts  ‘  about  the  head  branches  of  the  Arkansaw 
and  Ked  rivers;  and,  in  short,  to  make  all  kinds  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  all  parts  of  the  traversed  country.  For  the  accom- 
plishment  of  these  objects  the  party  set  out  on  foot  from  the 
grand  Osage  village :  but  they  found  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  good  and  grateful  friends  the  requisite 
number  of  horses  to  carry  their  baggage  ;  and  the  chiefs,  we 
observe,  were  every  where  little  disposed  to  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  accompanying  the  explorers,  or  of  aiding  iu 
any  active  way  their  projects  for  peace- making.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  exceedingly  striking. to  contemplate  the confirmatioiis, 
supplied  by  this  volume,  to  the  observation,  that  human  nature 
is  every  where  the  same.  These  American  tribes  are  kept 
by  their  mutual  spirit  of  hostility,  in  continual  and  most 
anxious  alarm  for  their  lives  and  families,  and  some  of 
them  are  perishing  down  very  near  to  extinction  ;  and  yet 
any  measures  for  establishing  and  consolidating  peace,  seem 
the  very  last  thing  to  occur  to  their  thoughts.  To  destroy,  is 
a  luxury  worth  retaining  at  the  price  of  being  in  constant 
danger  of  being  destroyed  — The  Osages  have  made  that  one 
remove  from  the  purely  savage  life,  which  places  them  mo¬ 
rally  in  a  worse  state,  while  it  shall  last,  than  the  purely  sa¬ 
vage  state  itself.  They  make  their  women  raise  considerable 
quantities  of  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  Corn  is  cultivated 
also  by  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  ;  but  many  of 
the  tribes  remain  merely  hunters. 

Accompanied  by  a  few  Osages,  who  were  not,  however,  of 
the  proper  rank  to  contribute  much  to  the  efficacy  of  the 

1  scheme  for  effecting  an  amicable  connexion  between  the' va¬ 
rious  tribes,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  principal  village 
of  the  Pawnees,  a  considerable  nation,  that  is,  amounting,  by 
our  author’s  computation,  to  more  than  6000  [>ersons.  Among 
these,  also,  arc  found  a  kind  of  oligarchy,  a  tolerable  police, 
an  unusual  degree  (for  savages)  of  commodiousness  and  ar¬ 
rangement  in  their  houses,  about  the  same  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  among  the  Osages,  and  an  excellent  breed  of 
horses,  to  the  improvement  of  which  they  pay  great  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  extremely  addicted  to  gaming,  several  modes 
of  which  are  described.  Both  these  nations  quit  their  vil-. 
^es  in  winter,  to  go  on  hunting  expeditions,  from  which 
they  do  not  return  till  the  spring,  when  they  take  up,  in  a 
*nund  state,  the  corn  which  they  had  concealed  in  lodge-^ 
tnents  under  gronnd  before  their  departure.  Here  our  au¬ 
thor,  attended  by  several  Osages  and  Kanses,  wdiom  he  had 
h^*t  persuaded  to  ^  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace’  together,  held  a 
grand  council,  at  which  were  present  not  less  than  four 
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hundred  Pawnee  warriors.  Backed  by  all  these  warriorsy 
their  chieF  insisted,  in  a  resolute,  though  not  angry  tone,  that 
the  American  party  should  not  proceed  any  further;  and  our 
author  acknowledges  that  lie  felt  ‘  considerable  perturbation’ 
of  mind,  on  perceiving  unquestionable  proofs  that  it  was 
really  the  intention  of  the  Indian  to  enforce  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  march  back.  Rather  than  yield  to  this,  however,  our 
gallant  partizan  and  his  twenty  associates  were  determined 
to  perish  in  a  battle  with  the  whole  tribe.  The  Major  found 
his  men  to  be  just  such  as  he  could  wish,  both  in  this,  and  every 
other  emergency.  He  gave  the  proper  directions  for  fighting 
the  savages  to  the  best  advantage,  went  on  coolly  with  his 
preparations  to  advance,  and  at  length  deliberately  marched 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Indian  camp, — liimself,  with 
only  one  or  two  more,  riding  up  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief, 
to  mention,  with  an  air  of  indilference,  something  about  a 
horse  which  he  should  require  to  be  sent  after  him.  There 
is  no  doub^  that  the  Pawnees  and  the  neighbouring  tribes 
will  henceforward  regard  the  Americans  as,  excepting  theui- 
felves,  the  first  people  on  earth.*  The  anxiety  of  the  Pawnees 
to  deter  the  party  from  advancing  farther  toward  the  Spanish 
territories,  arose  from  their  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  on  whose 
favour  or  displeasure  they  felt  their  interests  in  some  degree 
depending.  They  dreaded  being  considered  as  accomplices 
to  this  expedition,  which  they  had  good  reason  to  know  was 
regarded  as  little  less  than  hostile  by  the  Mexican  govcrif- 
ment ;  for  a  very  short  time  before  its  arrival,  tliere  had  been 
among  them  a  strong  body  of  Spanish  troops,  expressly  sent 
out  to  meet  the  American  i)arty,  and*  either  compel  them  to 
go  back,  or  make  them  prisoners.  Whether  from  discon¬ 
tents  in  his  camp,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  the  Spanish 
commander  had  returned  before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition, 
and  had  left  a  track  of  his  march  which  the  Americans  were 
anxious  to  keep  in  sight,  from  the  probability  that  it  must 
have  been  conducted  by  guides  acquainted  with  the  most 
practicable  route. 

We  cannot  any  further  minutely  trace  their  progress.  They 
proceeded  some  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  wildern^s, 
for  the  greater  part  consisting  of  what  they  call  prairie,  with¬ 
out  encountering  any  thing  of  which  such  seasoned  and  in¬ 
trepid  adventurers  would  tliiiik  themselves  entitled  either  to 
complain  or  to  boast.  They  had  plenty  of  toil  and  wet  wea- 

♦  In  another  place  our  author  notices,  what  does  really  shew  in  a  Tcry 
strong  light  the  lofty  idea  they  entertain  of  the  American  bravery,  that 
the  savages  say  the  Americans  are  neither  Frenchmen  nor  EnglishmciH 
but  white  Indians, 
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ther,  but  plenty  also  of  deer  and  buffalo,  and  no  great  seve¬ 
rity  of  cold.  At  length,  however,  they'vvere  again  overtaken  by 
the  winter,  amidst  an  inconceivably  desolate  tract  among  moun¬ 
tains,  utterly  unprovided  with  the  recjuisite  clothii^g  fora  sea« 
son  into  which  their  wise  employers  hud  not  foreseen  the  pos- 
libility  of  their  enterprise  being  protracted,  marching  or 
lying  down  to  sleep  on  the  snow,  frequently  several  days  with¬ 
out  sustenance  of  any  kind,  and  climbing  through  difficult 
passes  with  the  burdens  on  their  backs,  under  which  most  of 
their  poor  horses  had  perished.  One  or  two  of  them  were  so 
frost-bitten,  as  to  lose  some  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties.  Throughout  all  these  hardships  the  commander  heard 
but  one  slight  transient  instance  of  complaint,  any  tendency 
to  which  was  probably  still  more  effectually  repressed  by  his 
taking  a  full  share  of  all  the  hardships,  than  by  his  authority 
as  an  officer.  On  the  1 4th  of  November  they  came  in  sight 
of  one  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Mexico,  so  high  that  it 
remained  in  sight  during  all  their  marches,  except  w'hen  in 
rallies,  till  the  27tli  of  January.  Reaching  at  length  a  river, 
which  they  judged  to  be  the  head  stream  of  the  Red  river, 
and  therefore  still  w'ithin  the  territories  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  the  Major  determined  to  erect  a  temporary  fort,  and 
remain  there  part  of  the  winter.  While  thus  employed,  they 
received  a  visit  from  a  Spanish  officer,  with  a  strong  military 
party,  who  surprised  our  author  by  the  information  that  the 
river  on  which  he  had  erected  his  fort  and  set  up  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flag,  was  no  other  than  the  Rio  del  Norte,  confessedly 
within  the  Spanish  territories.  He  was  informed  too,  but 
m  with  the  greatest  politeness,  that  it  was  desirable  for  him  and 

■  his  party  to  proceed  to  the  capital  of  the  province.  He  knew 

■  it  was  useless  to  decline  the  invitation,  but  while  he  complied, 
with  the  best  grace  he  could,  he  exerted  himself  in  the  most 

■  resolute  manner,  and  with  success,  for  the  safety  of  some  of 
I  his  men  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  .fort,  and  in  some 

■  danger  of  being  left  to  perisli.  W e  only  need  to  add,  that 

V  he  was  conducted  a  long  journey  from  the  subordinate  sta- 

V  tionof  Santa  F^,  to  the  superior  one  of  Chihuahua;  that  he 

■  underwent  many  formal,  and  not  a  few  unavowed  and  insidious 

■  examinations;  that  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his 

■  papers;  that  he  maintained  a  high,  rather  a  haughty,  style  of 
I  deportment;  that  he  and  his  associates  experienced  on  the 
I  '^hole  a  very  great  share  of  politeness  and  respect;  ^  and  that, 
I  hnally^  he  was  conducted,  by  a  southern  route,  under  the  es- 

■  cott  of  a  military  party  commanded  by  officers  with  whose 

■  JJ^annershe  had  great  reason  to  be  pleased,  to  the  neighbour- 

■  ^ood  of  the  American  station  of  Natchitoches.  He  gives 

■  amusing  pictures  of  the  Spanish  American  manners ; 
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and  his  sojourn  within  the  Mexican  provinc  es  was  so  consider¬ 
ably  protracted,  and  his  inquisitiveness  so  laudably  alert,  as  to 
enable  him  to  give  a  good  deal  of  statistical  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  several  parts  of  New  Spain.  This  information  tends 
very  considerably  to  corroborate  the  statements  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Humboldt.  A  very  interesting  account  is  also  given 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  fromier, 
especially  of  tlie  Appaches,  the  only  one  of  those  tribes  that 
has  maintained  an  absolute  independence,  and  an  intermin. 
able  hostility. 

One  half  of  the  *  exploratory’  purposes  of  this  expedition 
was  accomplished  :  the  Arkansaw  river  was  examined  nearly 
to  the  head;  the  Spanish  jealousy  prevented  a  similar  exami¬ 
nation  of  tlie  Red  river,  by  which  Major  P.  intended  to  pro¬ 
ceed  down  to  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

We  will  close  the  article  with  a  short  extract  relating  to 
the  wild  horses,  of  which  vast  numbers  are  found  in  some  parts 
of  Louisiana. 

‘  Upon  using  my  glass  to  view  the  adjacent  country,  I  observed  on  the 
prairie  a  herd  of  horses.  Dr.  Robinson  and  Baroney  accomp  anied  me  to 
go  and  examine  them ;  when  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  dis¬ 
covered  us,  and  immediately  approached,  making  the  earth  tren:ble  under 
them :  it  brought  to  my  recollection  a  charge  of  cavalry.  They  stopped, 
and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  view  them.  Among  them  there  were  some 
very  beautiful  bays,  blacks,  and  greys,  and  indeed  of  all  colours.  We 
fired  at  a  black  h(;rse  with  an  idea  of  creasing  him,  but  did  not  succeed ; 
they  flourished  round  and  returned  again  to  view  us.’ 

*  In  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment,  weequij^ 
six  of  our  fleetest  coursers  with  riders  and  ropes  to  noose  the  wild  horses, 
if  in  our  power  to  come  amongst  the  herd.  I'hey  stood  until  we  ap¬ 
proached  within  forty  yards,  neighing  and  whinnying,  when  the  chace 
began,  which  we  continued  two  miles,  but  without  success.  Two  of  oir 
horses  ran  up  with  them,  but  we  could  not  take  then;.  I  have  since 
laughed  at  our  fol’y  for  endeavouring  to  take  the  wild  horses  in  that  roan* 
ner,  which  is  scarcely  ever  attempted  even  with  the  fleetest  animals  and 
most  expert  ropers.'  p.  211. 

*  The  wild  horses  are  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  afford  supplies  for  all 
the  savages  who  border  cn  the  province,  [of  Texas]  the  Spaniards,  and 
vast  droves  for  the  United  States,  which  find  their  way  out,  notwithst^d* 
ing  the  trade  being  contraband.  They  go  in  such  large  gangs,  that  it  i« 
requisite  to  keep  an  advanced  guard  of  horsemen  in  order  to  frighten  them 
away  ;  tor  should  they  be  suncred  to  come  near  your  horses  and  mu  es 
which  you  drive  with  you,  by  their  snorting,  neighing,  &c.  they  alarm 
them,  are  frequently  joined  by  them  and  taken  off,  notwithstanding  all  | 
exertions  of  tiiC  dragoons  to  prevent  them.  A  gentleman  tolJ  me  he  saw 
seven  hundred  beasts  carried  off  at  one  time,  not  one  of  which  was  evtf 
recovered.  In  the  night  they  frequently  carry  off  the  dioves  of  travel¬ 
ler's  horses,  and  even  come  within  a  few  miles  of  oi.  Antonio,  and  cn.i» 
away  the  horses  in  the  vicinity.  The  method  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  ^ 
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lakiflg  them  is  as  follows :  they  take  a  few  fleet  horses,  and  proceed  into 
the  country  where  the  wild  animals  are  numerous  ;•  they  build  a  large  inclo* 
jmt,  with  a  door  that  enters  into  a  smaller  inclosuie ;  from  the  entrance  of 
the  large  pen  they  project  wings  out  into  the  prairie  to  a  great  distance^ 
and  then  set  up  bushes,  &c.  to  induce  the  horses  when  pursued,  to  enter 
nritlun  these  wings.  After  these  preparations  are  made,  they  keep  a  look 
out  for  a  small  drove  ;  for  if  they  unfortunately  should  start  too  large  a 
one,  they  either  burst  open  the  pen,  or  fill  it  up  with  the  dead,bodlesi  and 
the  remainder  run  over  them  and  escape  ;  in  which  case. the  party  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  leave  the  place,  as  the  stench  arising  from  the  putrid  carcasses 
would  be  insupportable,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  pen  would  npt  receive 
others.  But  should  they  succeed  in  driving  in  a  few,  say  two  or  three 
hundred,  they  select  the  handsomest  and  youngest,  noose  them,  and  take 
them  Into  the  small  inclosure,  then  turn  out  the  other's,  -  After  which,  by  ^ 
itarving,  preventing  them  from  taking  any  repose,  and  continually  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  motion,  they  subdue  them  by  degrees,  and  finally  break  them, 
to  submit  to  the  saddle  and  bridle.  For  this  business  I  presume  there  it 
00  nation  in  the  world  superior  to  the  Spaniards  of  Texas'.'  p.  367. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned,  that  this  work  is*  published 
under  the  superintendance  of  an  English  editor,  from  a  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  the  journal  transmitted  from  America,  where  also 
the  book  is  publishing  at  the  same  time.  The  editor  carefully 
ipecifies  the  nature  and  extent  'of  the  slight  allowable  cor¬ 
rections  he  has  ventured  to  make,  which  can  amount  to  no  mo¬ 
dification,  of  any  consequence,  of  the  'authoi^s-  composition. 
That  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  respectable  intelligence,  and 
Tery  great  energy.  His  book  bears  a  strong  appearance  of 
honest  narration,  and  besides  its  value  in  a  geographical  view, 
(which  indeed  is  materially  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  a 
greater  number  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  had  been  given,)  af¬ 
fords  fully  as  much  entertainment  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  after  due  allowance  for  the  necessary  sameness  of 
•cenes,  operations,  and  incidents,  in  a  journey  through  sueb^ 
wildernesses  as  those  of  America.  There  is  an  elegant  map 
of  Louisiana,  and  also  a  small  delineation  of  the  course  of 
ihe  Mississippi. 


Art.  Ill,  The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev,  Hugh  Hamilton^  D.D,  LaU 
Biskofi  of  Ossory  ;  collected  and  published,  with  some  Alterations  and 
f  Additions,  from  his  Manuscripts,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq.  hig 
Eldest  Son,  2  Vols.  royal  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  6H.  20  plates.  G.  &  W. 
Nicol.  1809.  '  ‘  ‘  ' 

J'HlS  handsome  edition  of  the  works  of  an  amiable,  inge¬ 
nious,  and  learned  man,  commences  with  a  biographical 
•ccountof  his  life  and  writings,  occupying  sixteen  pages; 

space  sufficiently  limited,  but  which  is  ample  enough  to 
ii^form  us,  that  Dr.-  Hamilton  was  born  in  17^9  ;  that  he  died  in 
^i05;and{hat  the  interval  between  these  two  points  of  time, 
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he  studied  first  at  school,  then  at  college — obtained  a  fellow¬ 
ship,  church  livings,,  a  professorship,  a  deanery,  a  bishopric 
ana  then  another  bishopric — married — bad  children— wrote 
essays  and  treatises — and  published  them,  either  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  some  learned  society,  or  in  separate  volumes.  It 
did  not  require  sixteen  pages,  we  think,  to  relate  this,  with 
the  simple  addition  that  the  bishop  was  an  active  and  be. 
nevolent  man,  and  that  the  distinguishing  ‘  feature  of 
his  intellect'  ‘  was  a  patient  manner  of  thinking,’  In  a 
piece  of  biography  we  look  for  a  developement  of  - those 
circumstances  which  were  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
mental  and  moral  character  :  and  the  total  absence  ©f  eyery 
thing  of  this  kind,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  when,  as  in 
the  instance  before  us,  the  subject  of  the  memorial  is  a  per- 
«on  to  be  loved,  to  be  admired,  and  in  many  respects  to  be 
imitated. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  Works,  contains  his  ad¬ 
mirable  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  a  treatise  which  has,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  been  deemed  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  specimens  of  modern  geometry  ;  which  is  doubtless  the 
best  geometrical  treatise  on  conic  sections  extant;  and  is 
probably  the  best  and  most  complete  that  ever  was  written. 
It  is  here  published  from  the  Latin  copy  of  1738,  with  some 
corrections  :  and  as  botli  that,  and  the  English  translation 
of  1773  are  becoming  scarce,  this  new  and  convenient 
edition  will  be  highly  valuable  to  the  geometrical  student. 

The  second  volume  contains  an'  Essay  on  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God  ;  an  Essay  on  the  permission  of  evil; 
Philosophical  Essays  on  tiie  ascent  of  vapours,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  clouds,  &c. — on  the  nature  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and 
the  tails  of  comets — on  the  principles. of  mechanics— on  the 
improvement  of  barometers — and  on  the  power  of  fixed  caustic 
alkaline  salts  to  preserve  the  flesh  of  animals  from  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  and,  lastly,  four  Introductory  Lectures  on  natural  phi¬ 
losophy.  Of  these,  the  Philosophical  Essays  are  most 
known,  and,  on  the  whole, they  are  very  ingenious  and  useful; 
but  not  entirely  free  from  error.  Thus,*  in  the  theory  of 
evaporation.  Dr.  H.,  ns  well  as  Leroi,  who  advanced  a  simi¬ 
lar  theory  about  the  ^same  time,  goes  upon  the  principle 
that  evaporation  is  a  real  solution,  promoted  by  the  same 
means  that  other  solutions  are ;  but  Dalton  has  shewn,  satis¬ 
factorily,  that  this  theory  is  untenable.*  The  bishop’s  hypo- 
tiiesis,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
given  way  to  the  more  recent  one  of  M.  Libes.  And  in  his 
demonstration  of  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever 
(given' in  the  Essay  on  Mechanics),  he  supposes  the  three 
fierce?,  which  together  are  to  be  in  equilibrio,  to  meet  !■ 
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I  point  not  in  tiie  body  balanced, — which  is  perfectly  ih- 
compatible  with  the  nritnre  of  the  principle  assumed.  >  The 
four  lectures  introductory  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
are  simple  and  popular,  but  do  not  display  any  particular 
excellence. 

I  Though  the  mathematical  and  philosoy^hical  essays,  have 

!  been  most  read,  yet  we  think  the  theological  ones  indicate 
most  ability.  That  on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  met  with.  Wc  think 
fery  highly  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Demonstration  of  the  existence 
anti  Attributes  of  God  ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton'^displays  a  more 
succinct  severity  of  argumentation  :  his  work  is  far  more  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  parts  more  closely  condensed.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
besides,  preserves  an  uniformity  of  argument,  deducing  both 
the  physical  and  moral  attributes  from  the  principle  of 
necessary  existence  :  whereas  Dr.  Clarke,  after  demonstrating 
the  physical  attributes  synthetically,  or  a  priori^  when  he 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  moral  (as  intelligence)  leaves  his 
6rst  process,  and  resorts  to  that  a 
We  are  equally  pleased  with  our  author’s  short  essay  on 
the  permission  of  ev-il.  Archbishop  King  has  shewn,  in  a 
•atisfactory  manner,  that  all  the  evils  incident  to  human 
life  are  perfectly  reconcileable  with  both  the  intinite  good¬ 
ness  and  matchless  power  of  the  Deity  ;  but  his  excellent 
treatise  is  very  diffusive,  besides  that  many  of  his  arguments 
are  founded  on  certain  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  dispensations  of  providence  towards  him,  which  seep, 
tical  writers  will  not  readily  concede.  To  cut  off  the  captious 
objections  of  Epicurus  among  the  ancients,  of  Hume  and  a 
host  of  others  among  the  moderns,  a  more  summary  mode 
of  reasoning  was  desirable ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  Dr, 
Hamilton  has  accomplished.  The  objections  urged  by  these 
men,  though  usually  proposed  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma,  in 
reality  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  bare  assertion, 
that  a  being  of  infinite  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  can 
never  permit  any  natural  or  moral  evil  to  find  a  place  in  his 
works.  This  assertion  is  proposed  in  general  terms,  as  an 
(Uioniy  which  requires  no  proof.  But  an  axiom,  as  such, 
must  be  an  universal  proposition,  and  must  hold  true  in  all 
cases  to  which,  from  its  terms,  it  is  applicable.  Ho  ihat,  if 
there  be  any  case  in  which  it  appears  not  to  hold  true,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  axiom,  or  it  is  false  considered  as  an  axiom  ; 
and  then,  as  Dr.  H.  justly  remarks,  we  are  not  obliged  .to 
^dmit  the  truth  of  it  in  any  case,  without  special  proof  drawn 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  that  case.  This  objec¬ 
tion,  therefore,  or  this  axiom  as  they  assume  it  to  he,  will  be 
once  set  aside,  if  it  can  be  shewn,  in  any  one  case,  that 
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God,  in  order  to  make  his  creatures  capable  of  acquiring 
and  enjoying  the  greatest  degree,  and  best  kind  of  perfej 
tions  and  happiness  their  limited  natures  will  admit,  must 
so  constitute  them  as  to  leave  a  possibility  that  evils,  na. 
tural  and  moral,  may  arise  and  subsist  among  them ;  and 
that  in  this  case  such  evils  as  may  contingently  arise  will 
bear  no  sort  of  proportion  to,  the  good  produced.  For 
then,  his  permitting  such  evils  will  be  an  instance  of  his 
goodness,  and  not  an  objection  against  it.  This,  therefore 
Dr,  Hamilton  establishes  very  completely,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus ; 

*  It  appears  that  the  axiom  does  not  hold  true  in  the  case  we  have  been 
considering,  and  that  the  permission  of  evil  (or  the  leaving  a  possibility 
that  it  may  arise)  is,  in  this  case,  no  objection  against  the  infinite  goodnesi 
of  God,  but  a  very  great  instance  of  it.  Therefore,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  objection  has  been  stated,  we  may  give  it  a  full  answer  ;  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  is  plainly  grounded  on  a  general  assertion,  which  is  not 
true  in  all  cases,  and  consequently  cannot  be  admitted  as  true,  when  ap. 
plied  to  any  particular  case,  without  special  proof.  When,  therefore, 
they  who  urge  this  objection  come  to  apply  it  to  the  case  against  which 
it  is  levelled,  the  evil  subsisting  in  this  world,  they  must  drop  their  ge¬ 
neral  and  plausible  assertion,  and  use  one  adapted  to  the  particular  case 
it  relates  to.  They  must  plainly  assert,  that  the  evils  incident  to  mankind 
in  this  life  are  of  such  a  peculiar  mture  as  not  to  be  reconcilable  with  that 
perfect  power  and  goodness  we  ascribe  to  our  Maker  ;  but  then  they  can¬ 
not  expect  we  should  admit  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion  without 
some  reasonable  proof.  We  have  already  shewn  that  a  Being  of  perfect 
power  and  goodness  may  permit  many  and  great  evils  in  one  case  ;  and 
why  may  he  not  do  so  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  and  for  the  like  rea¬ 
sons  ?  It  is  therefore  not  our  business  to  answer  this  objection  by  shewing 
in  what  manner  the  evils  of  this  life  may  be  reconciled  to  the  power  and 
goodness  of  our  Creator;  it  is  the  business  of  the  objectors  to  prove  they 
are  not  to  be  so  reconciled  by  any  means.  And  if  they  cannot  do  this, 
their  assertion  deserves  no  attention,  and  must  pass  merely  as  a  ^ati$ 
dictum.  Thus  we  most  fairly  transfer  the  labouring  oar  to  our  opponents, 
and  require  them  to  make  good  their  objection,  and  bring  proofs  for  what 
they  assert,  drawn  from  the  particular  circumstancesof  the  case  objected  to.’ 

On  the  whole,  we  tliank  the  editor  for  this  neat  and  uniform 
edition  of  his  father’s  works;  and  sincerely  wish  they  may 
meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the  public,  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  state,  to  wnich  their  merit  and  utility  entitle  them. 

Art.  IV.  A  Tour  through  Cornwall^  in  the  Autumn  of  1808.  By  thy 

Rev.  Richard  Warner,  of  Bath.  8vo.  ,pp.  366.  Price  9s.  Wilkie 

and  Robinson.  1809. 

■Vf  R.  WARNER  is  well  known  as  a  veteran  tourist.  Hischa- 

^  racter,  as  an  upright  and  benevolent  individual,  place* 
him  above  the  suspicion  of  mere  book- making,  and  bis  literary 
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taleiits  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  most  persons  who  are 
likely  to  publish  the  result  of  their  summer  excursions  through 
the  various  districts  oi  our  island.  In  reviewing  his  present 
volume,  therefore,  (vvliich  has  waited  for  our  notice  much 
longer  than  was  intended,)  we  consider  ourselves  as  apprecia¬ 
ting  the  utmost  value,  at  which  compositions  of  this  kind,  for 
the  most  part,  can  be  rated  ;  and  it  will  give  us  pleasure,  if  in 
so  doing,  we  should  be  able  to  supply  some  hpits  for  a  salu¬ 
tary  correction  of  the  public  taste.  '  • 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  protest  against  tourists,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  describing  our  remote  counties,  com* 
nience  their  itineraries  long  before  they  arrive  at  the  promised 
stage.  Happily,  Mr.  W.  resides  at  Bath  :  otherwise  he  might 
have  begun  his  tour  through  Cornwall  with  a  description  of 
Hounslow-heath,  or  some  less  analogous,  but  equally  distant 
subject  of  contemplation  and  discussion.  We  must  therefore 
shake  hands  with  him,  till  we  meet  him  on  Cornish  ground  ; 
only  by  the  way  remarking,  that  his  objections  against  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  shortened  and  improved  public  roads,  are  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  that  of  the  art  of  printing.  Whatever  directly 
tends  to  the  increase  of  general  knowledge,  though  unavoidably 
productive  of  some  pernicious  effects,  must  operate  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  mankind. 

Our  author,  and  another  Mr.  W.  his  fellow  traveller,  mount¬ 
ed  on  Exeter  hacks,  pursued  their  course,  on  entering  Corn¬ 
wall,  along  its  southern  coast ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been* 
terribly  alarmed  while  leading  their  horses  down  the  Batten 
Cliffs,  on  the  lower  road  to  Looe.  It  is  commonl}^  passed  by 
I  gigs,  between  Looe  and  Plymouth  ;  but  we  would  caution  the 
traveller  against  attempting  to  descend  it  in  a  four-wheeled 
carriage, 

‘West  Looe,’  says  Mr.  W,  ‘  is  a  small  miserable  town, 
and,  despoiled  of  its  trade  by  war,  exhibits  little  else  at  pre¬ 
sent  than  poverty  and  discontent.’  p.  87.  Why  West  Looe 
should  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  from  its  opposite 
neighbour  East  Looe,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  quote 
the  remark  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  W.’s  observations  at  almost 
every  town  he  visited.  Several  of  his  publications  have  in¬ 
duced  us  to  doubt,  whether  the  discovery  of  arguments  against 
tfflrwasnota  principal  motive  to  his  excursions.  Cornwall, 
however,  was  unluckily  selected,  as  a  source  of  complaints  on 
4is  ground.  The  worst  evils  of  poverty  are  unknown  to  per- 
wns  who  may  always  catch,  more  fish  (of  one  or  another  kind) 
^han  they  can  eat.  A  familiar  knowledge  of  the  spot  leads  us 
^  apprehend,  that  Mr.  W.’s  information  was  not  correct  at 
crisis.  Since  then  the  West  Indian  market,  though  at¬ 
tended  with  inconveniences,  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
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the  loss  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  a  worse  want  hassucceed- 
ed — the  want  of  pilchards  westward  of  Looe  and  Fovve}’.  We 
beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  author,  and  to  other  good  men  who 
seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  grumbling  at  inevitable  evils,  that 
the  decline  of  our  lishing  trade  is  i-rineipally  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  diflVrent  cause  from  war.  U  popery  does  not  revive, 
(which  we  hardly  suppose  them  to  wish)  the  demand  for  our 
salt  fish  in  the  Aiediierranean  must  permaiit'nily  be  diminished, 
whether  the  war  be  protracted  or  terminated. 

Another  general  rentat  k,  before  we  pursue  the  progress  of 
our  tourists,  is,  that  they  almost  every  where  meet  with  ‘  ex- 
celleiit  inns.’  A  disposition  to  be  sati:  lied  with  such  accoai- 
inodations  as  we  can  procure,  is  a  very  happy  vade  mecinn 
anywhere  ;  but  nowhere  in  Kiiglatid,  more  than  in  Cornwall. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  condemn  or  discourage  snch  a  tem¬ 
per ;  but,  to  guard  our  readers  against  disappointinen*  ,we  would  | 
caution  them  not  to  expect  what  is  generally  uiuJerscoou  by 
an  excellent  inn,  at  a?ij/  town  in  Cornwall,  St.  Austel  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Rejoicing  Mr.  Warner  at  that  place,  we  cannot  hut  regret 
that  a  man  of  his  ardent  philanthropy  and  patriotism,  should 
not,  vvlien  only  at  two  miles  distance,  have  seen  Mr.  Charles 
Kashleigh’s  improvements  at  the  little  port  of  Pohiiear,  or 
as  it  has  very  properly  been  named,  after  it^^  founder,  Charles¬ 
town,  Our  travellers  seem  hardly  to  have  heard  of  it;  and  iii 
a  transient  mention  of  the  place,  they  ascribe  its  improve¬ 
ment  to  another  gentleman  of  the  same  family.  They  entered  | 
the  mining  comury  much  later  than  if  they  had  bordered  the  I 
northern  coast ;  but  Mr.  W.  seizes  the  earliest  opportunity  that  | 
his  route  afforded  him — to  extract  largely  on  tiie  subject,  | 
from  hooks  which  are  much  better  known  than  bis  own  pro-  1 
hably  ever  will  be.  The  Carnon  stream-works  might  have  t 
yielded  an  equal  quota  to  his  volume  ;  but  he  docs  not  seem  I 
to  have  cast  iiis  eye  on  them,  in  passing  from  Truro  to  Pen-  j 
ryii ;  or  to  have  heard  of  them  at  either  of  these  places.  A  | 
tale  of  horror  tills  up  the  vacuum.  We  regret  that  instances 
of  murderous  plunder  were,  till  very  lately,  too  frequent  \ 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Cornish,  to  render  such  an  j 
event  improbable.  Otherwise,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  any  | 
autliority  for  the  story,  we  should  be  tempted  to  class  it  with  the  | 
tragical  adventure  of  the  guide  between  Penzance  and  Mara-  | 
zion,  under  whose  feet  the  ‘sands  suddenly  sunk,  and  in  one 
moment  swallowed  him  up,  before  the  eyes  of  his  astonished  and 
terrified  companions.’  We  can  not  only  assure  our  readers 
of  a  perfectly  safe  ride  over  any  part  of  these  sands,  but  of 
the  impossibiiiiy  of  such  a  catastrophe  having  occurred  with¬ 
in  tlue  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Tourists  are  always 
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exposed  to  hoaxes  of  this  sort;  and  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Corinsh  has  often  been  displayed  on  similar  occasions.  Against 
one  of  these  impositions,  Mr.  W.’s  eye-sight  might  have  se¬ 
cured  him.  He  tells  ns,  that  a  traveller,  who  preceded  him 
only  one  year,  resolved  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  point  of 
the  promontory  called  the  Land’s  End,  and  that  his  horse 
plunged  over  it  into  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  for  a  person  on 
foot  to  climb  to  the  extremity,  and  impossible  for  a  horse  to 
approach  it.  Mr.  W.’s  informant  might  be  emboldened  to 
try  his  credulity  on  this  subject,  by  finding  himself  engaged, 
(two  miles  short  of  the  Land’s  End,)  as  a  ^uide  to  our  traveller, 
lest  (we  suppose)  they  should  unawares  get  demand  it! 

Our  author  has  the  merit  of  calling  the  public  attention  to 
a  fact  which  has  been  unnoticed  by  most  writers — that  of  the 
copious  migration  of  woodcocks  to  this  extremity  of  our  island. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  they  abound  there  more  than 
any  where  else  in  Britain.  Mr.  W.  is,  however,  strangely 
mistaken  as  to  the  quarter  whence  they  come.  They  leave 
Sweden  and  Norway,  when  the  ground  becomes  too  much  har¬ 
dened  by  frost  to  be  penetrated  by  their  bills  ;  and  fly,  before 
the  keen  North  East  winds,  to  the  western  coasts  of  England 
and  Scotland  ;  whence,  after  resting  from  their  flight,  they 
proceed  in  the  same  direction,  till  they  are  stopped  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  If  a  North  East  wind  continues  several  days, 
about  the  commencement  of  October,  it  is  certain  of  bringing 
them,  in  vast  numbers,  to  the  Land’s  End  and  Scilly.  Mr* 
W.  imagined  that  they  came  in  a  North-western  direction, 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  such  incredible  statements  is 
to  be  attributed  the  tenacity  with  which  some  ingenious  wri# 
ters  have  disputed  even  the  migration  of  birds.  That  many 
species  of  them  migrate  to  very  great  distances,  is  as  fully 
proved  as  any  phenomenon  of  nature  can  be ;  but  that  they 
cross  any  very  extensive  space  of  water,  is  extremely  impro¬ 
bable,  and  wholly  without  proof.  That  some  have  been  driven 
far  from  land  by  storms,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  they  drop  on  the  first  ship  which  they 
approach. 

‘The  nakedness  of  the  country,  completely  bare  of  wood, 
and  the  stone  fences  which  bounded  the  road  on  either  side,’ 
says  Mr.  W.  ‘  evinced  our  near  approach  to  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  kingdom.’  Who  would  suppose  it  possible, 
that  our  tourists  had  travelled  through  Cornwall  to  arrive  at 
these?  Could  they  do  so,  without  perceiving  that  there  is 
hardly  any  other  kind  of  fence  ^than  stone  in  the  county ;  or 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  as  bare  of  trees  as  the  Land*s 
End  ?  *  Afar  off  in  front  we  discerned,  or  imagined  we  dis- 

t^rned,  (for  fancy,  you  know,  is  at  times  an  excellent  help- 
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mate  to  inclination)  tlie  celebrated  Cassiteridcs,  or  Scilly 
Isles.’  It  may  easily  be  credited  tijat  our  tourists  did  see 
them,  for,  in  tolerably  clear  weather,  every  separate  island, 
and  every  variation  of  the  ground  may  be  distinguished,  long 
before  reaching  the  Land’s  End.  Mr.  W.  was  n*ore  fortunate 
in  discerning  the  Eddystone  from  Looe,  especially  as  it  af¬ 
forded  him  occasion  for  a  history  of  the  lighi-house  upon  that 
rock.  Of  that  which  is  erected  upon  a  rock  called  Long- 
ships,  about  a  mile  and  half  from  tlie  Land’s  End,  he  speaks 
as  central ;  meaning,  apparently,  between  that  point  and 
the  Scilly  islands,  which  are  nine  leagues  distant.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  space  was  once  chiefly  occu[iied  by  a  habitable  coun¬ 
try,  reasonably  admits  of  discussion;  but  that  |40  parish 
churches  ever  stood  between  Mounts  Bay  and  the  ish's  of 
Scilly,  is  a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be  noticed,  but  for  expo¬ 
sure.  The  number  in  the  whole  county,  according  to  Camden 
and  Speed,  is  but  161  ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  proba¬ 
bility,  that  a  convulsion  of  nature  which  was  capable  of  sub¬ 
merging  sucli  a  tract  of  land,  could  have  occurred,  subsequent 
to  the  division  of  England  into  parishes,  without  standing  on 
record.  Yet  Mr.  W.  quotes  this  statement  from  William  of 
Worcester’s  travels,  (at  the  close  of  fifteenth  cejuury!)as 
made  ‘  with  a  degree  of  positive  exactness,  stamping  au¬ 
thenticity  upon  his  reciiaP  !  (p.  162.) 

The  antiquities  of  Cornwall  have  been  so  well  illustrated 
by  Di'i  Borlase,  that  a  tourist  has  little  more  to  do,  on  this 
j^ubject,  than  to  lay  his  volume  sufficiently  under  contribu¬ 
tion.  When,  how^ever,  Mr.  W.  hazards  an  original  remark, 
tt  is  usually  adapted  to  afford  cnteitaiument,  if  not  informa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  four  sides  the  Tol- 
nien,  in  Constantine  parish  ;  although  he  describes  its  figure 
as  approaching  that  of  an  egg ;  and  he  adduces  some  cavities 
called  rock-basins,  which  are  cut  on  its  surl'ace,  in  proof  of 
its  being  artificially  placed  on  the  two  stones  which  support 
it;  although  such  excavations  might  be  made  as  easily  if  its 
present  position  be  natural.  We  have  seen  many  such  ca¬ 
vities  on  rocks  which  evidently  retained  their  natural  situations. 
The  weight  of  this  tolmen  is  calculated  at  760  tons.  There 
appears  to  us  no  evidence  that  the  Druids  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  mechanical  powers  to  elevate  stones  of  equal 
ponderousness.  The  trilithons  and  the  periphery  of  Stonehenge 
are  certainly  not  of  druidical  construction. 

Mr.  W.  remarks,  that  the  druidical  remains  of  Cornwall 
are  destitute  of  barrows  in  their  neighbourhood.  This  is  true 
only  in  part.  Barrows  are  numerous  between  St.  Austel  and 
Truro.  But  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the  difference  in 
diis  respect  between  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire,  is  very  curioos- 
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•  The  white  chalk  of  the  clowns,’  says  he,  p.  254.  *  which, 
piled  into  a  heap,  vvonlcl  be  visible  from  afar,  and  opposed 
to  the  verdant  turf  that  covered  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
would  form  a  contrast  as  agreeable  as  conspicuous.’  It  ap¬ 
pears,  by  this  quotation,  to  be  possible  for  a  hasty  tourist  to 
forget  that  verdure  would  grow  on  a  chalky  soil,  when  thrown 
into  a  heap,  equally  as  when  lying  level ;  but  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  our  British  ancestors,  in  general,  to  have  been  so  defi¬ 
cient  of  reflection. 

The  most  diverting  of  Mr.  W.’s  antiquarian  investigations 
remains,  however,  to  be  noticed.  ‘  The  fair  complexion  and 
light  hair  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  proved,’ 
says  he,  p.  349.  ‘  their  Celtic  extraction,  though  we  observed 
towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  county,  tnany  in¬ 
stances  of  so  remarkable  a  deviation  from  this  generid  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  as  convinced  us  there  must  have  been,  at 
some  tin^e  or  other,  iiii  ir..portation  of  a  breed  inUy  the  country, 
very  dilferent  to  its  original  inhabitants.’  Hc^  then  describes 
this  adventitious  precisely  in  the  manner  that  Tacitus 

distinguislies  the  Si  I  nr  es^  or  original  Britons,  from  the.  Caledo¬ 
nian  and  Eclf’ic  intruders ;  viz.  by  their  tawny  countenances 
and  black  hair.  Mr.  W.  appears  to  have  been  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the'  prevailing  complexion  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
but  even  of  that  of  their  Saxon  conquerors  ;  having  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  former,  the  characteristic  hues  of  the  latter.  How 
he  should  have  been  capable  of  committing  such  a  mistake, 
after  taking  his  walks  through  JVales,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Yet  he  is  not  wrong  in  aWthat  he  says  on  this  subject. 
Fair  complexions  and  light  hair  are  marks  of  .Celtic  extrac¬ 
tion,  according  to  every  testimony  of  antiquity  ;  and  Mr.  W.’s 
mistake  doubtless  oric^inated  in  the  vulgar  error  of  calling  a 
people  Celts,  whose  aspect  is  the  reverse.  Neither  is  he  far 
I  from  the  mark,  in  deriving  the  genuine  Cornish  (although  he 
mistakes  them  for  a  foreign  breed)  from  Cadiz  ;  since  they, 
as  well  as  the  Welsh,  had  certainly  been  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
whence  they  came  to  Britain  through  Gaul.  In  short,  Mr. 
W.  has  stumbled  at  this  subject  so  violently,  as  to  make  a 
complete  summerset^  and  light  again  upon  his  legs. 

Of  the  Cornish  language^  he  says  (p.  355.)  ‘  Its  analogy  to 
the  old  Welsh  will  instantly  suggest  the  intimate  connection 
that  originally  subsisted  between  the  two  ;  and  satisfy  us,  that 
like  the  Irish,  Erse^  American,  and  Cambrian  languages,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic  or  Gaelic^ 
Hence  it  appears  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  know  the  terms  Ersa 
Gaelic  to  be  synonymous.  He  could  not,  we  presume, 
Oppose  the  dialect  of  the  Highland  Scots  to  be  the  root 
whence  the  Welsh,  &c.  sprang,  because  that  dialect  (which 
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is  indiscriminately  called  Erse  and  Gaelic)  is  well  known  to 
be  only  a  variation  of  the  old  Irish.  By  Gaelic  lie  evidently 
means  Celtic,  and  by  Celtic,  the  original  language  of  the 
ancient  Britons*,  which  (as  well  as  their  aspect)  was  doubtless 
Ibtrian,  We  believe  that  the  Cornish  dialect  of  this  language 
IS  now  absolutely  extinct;  but  it  certainly  survived  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dolly  Pentreath.  Mr.  W.  says  that  she  died  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1778,  aged  102.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  buried  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  register  of  Paul’s  parish)  27th  December,  1777; 
and  her  age,  according  to  Mr.  Barrington’s  account,  was  92 
years,  instead  of  102.  The  latter  mistake  Mr.  W.  probably 
copied  from  a  fictitious  epitaph,  which  a  wag  of  Penzance 
imposed  on  Messrs.  Britton  and  Brayley  ;  pretending  that  it 
was  inscribed,  in  Cornish  and  English,  over  her  grave.  The 
spot  where  she  was  buried,  in  Paul’s  churchyard,  liasuo  mark 
whatever  to  distinguish  it. 

Mr.  W.  having  fetched  the  dark-complexioned  Cornish  from 
Cadiz,  makes  further  excursions  to  Carthage  and  Phenicia, 
in  quest,  as  it  appears,  not  after  (heir  language,  but  after 
that  of  the'ir  fairer  countrymen.  He  endeavours  to  recon¬ 
cile  Selden’s  and  Col.  Vallancey’s  interpretations  of  the 
Punic  lines  iu  Plautus,  by  supposing  the  Punic  to  be 
the  lineal  descendant,  and  the  Celtic  (meaning  the  Iberian) 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Phoenician.  Had  Mr.  W.  studied 
the  subject,  he  would  have  been  aware,  that  the  two  interpre¬ 
tations  are  utterly  irreconcilable;  that  Selden’s  and  Bochart’s  ' 
are  evidently  near  the  truth;  and  Col.  Vallancey’s  purely 
imaginarj\  The  ancient  British  and  Irish  dialects  have  no 
more  affinity  with  Hebrew,  than  all  other  languages  have, 
that  are  spoken  by  descendants  of  Ham :  for  Hebrew  was 
the  language  of  Canaan ;  and  its  kindred  dialects  were  those 
of  the  family  of  Ham  ;  not  of  Shem,  or  probably  any  of  his 
posterity,  except  Abraham  and  his  family,  who,  naturallyi  • 
(perhaps  necessarily)  acquired  it  by  dwelling  among  des¬ 
cendants  of  Ham. 

We  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  us,  to  point  out  the 
preceding  (among  many)  errors,  into  which  Mr.W.  has  fallen; 
chiefly  to  awaken  in  our  readers  the  consideration  of  what  they 
ought  to  expect,  from  the  publication  of  hasty  tours,  through 
remote  districts  of  our  island.  The  science  of  a  Pennant,  and 
ilie  genius  of  a  Johnson,  have  given  a  credit  to  this  mode  of 
book-making ;  when,  in  fact,  their  works  should  have  de¬ 
terred,  not  have  stimulated,  succeeding  writers  of  inferior 
attainments.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  performances  of 
persons  who  have  closely  studied  one  branch  of  science  or 
of  art,  and  who  limit  their  discussions  to  its  slate  in  the 
countries  which  they  visit.  They  are  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  to  make  use  of,  objects  which  pccur  to  their  no- 
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tice.  But  a  tourist  wlio  travels  as  a  general  observer,  must 
fill  his  book,  either  with  extracts  from  preceding  and  well- 
known  writers,  or  with  crude  and  superficial  remarks,  which 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  just.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  Mr.  W.  has  committed  more  mistakes,  than 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  would  have  done,  in  taking,  as  he 
did,  a  hasty  view  of  this  interesting  county.  His  grand 
mistake  was  in  supposing  that  he  could  produce  from  it  any 
thing  worthy  of  publication.  Largely  as  he  has  extracted 
from  former  works,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  incom- 
parably  greater  information  respecting  Cornwall,  may  b^ 
obtained  from  two  or  three  shilling  numbers  of  Britton’s 
and  Brayley’s  Beauties  of  England,  or  even  from  an  eighteen- 
puiny  topography  of  the  county,  published  by  Cooke,  than 
from  die  whole  of  Mr.  Warner’s  compilations  and  remarks. 
He  would  himself,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  able  to  compile 
a  much  better  account  of  Cornwall,  from  books  by  his 
own  fire-side ;  and  he  might  certainly  have  acquired,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  by  reading,  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  county,  than  by  riding  through  it,  in  order  to  write 
about  it.  If  health,  or  pleasure,  not  information,  be  the 
end  of  travelling,  let  tourists  rest  satisfied  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  njay  have  purchased  ;  and  not  levy  contributions  oa 
the  public  for  their  indemnification. 

As  a  philanthropist^  Mr.  W.  is  at  home  wherever  he  goes. 
We  shall  gratify  ourselves  by  exhibiting  him  in  this  light, 
more  favourably  than  we  have  been  able  to  regard  him  in 
other  views.  Speaking  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Cornish 
Diiners,  he  remarks, 

‘  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  reltgiout  senttwunt  is  pretty  univer- 
lally  diffused  amongst  them’,  producing  those  good  fruits  of  quiet,  de¬ 
cency,  and  order,  which  will  inevitably  more  or  less  accompany  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  sublime  truths  and  awful  sanctions.  The  cold  and  feeble 
infidel,  with  iron  heart  and  leaden  head,  may  perhaps  smile  at  this  des¬ 
cription  of  the  effects  of  a  principle,  which  his  bosom  has  never  felt,  and 
vhich  his  intellect  cannot  distinctly  comprehend  ;  but  could  he  see, 
amongst  tlie  miners  of  Cornwall,  habits  of  inordinance  fading  away  before 
Its  purifying  influence,  cruel  practices  vanquished  by  its  gentle  inspirations, 
and  the  whole  character  harmonized,  dignified,  and  exalted,  under  its* 
soul-subduing  power,  he  would  at  least  cease  to  deride^  if  his  prejudices 
vould  not  suffer  him  to  respect^  a  revelation  which  is  capable  of  imparting 
mch  improvement  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  customs  which,  some  years 
brutalized  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  and  kept  them  in*  a  state  little 
jetter  than  that  of  savages,  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  exploded  ;  the 
Qwperate  wrestling  matches,  for  prizes,  that  frequently  terminated  in  death 
or  mutilation ;  the  inhuman  cock-fights,  which  robbed  the  miners  of  what 
We  feeling  they  possessed,  and  often  left  them  plunged  in  debt  and  ruin ; 
^e  pitched  battles  which  were  fought  between  the  workmen  of  diflereA 
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mines  or  different  parishes,  and  constantly  ended  in  blood  ;  and  the  rlotoui 
revelings  held  on  particular  days,  when  the  gains  of  labour  were  alwayi 
dissipated  in  the  most  brutal  debauchery,  are  now  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  will  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  only  remembered  in 
tradition  ;  the  spots  where  those  scenes  of  disorder  were  held,  being  now 
inclosed,  and  a  great  part  of  them  covered  with  the  habitations  of  the  miners. 
You  will  naturally  enquire,  *who  have  been  the  immediate  instruments  of 
60  much  good,  in  a  district  so  unlikely  to  exhibit  such  gratifying  ap¬ 
pearances  ?  and  I  feel  that  I  am  but  doing  justice  to  a  class  of  people, 
much,  though  undeservedly,  calumniated,  when  1  answer,  the  Wesleian 
Methodists.  With  a  zeal  that  ought  to  put  to  the  blush  men  of  higher 
pretensions.,  these  indefatigable  sen^ants  of  their  master  have  penetrated 
into  the  wilds  of  the  mines ;  and  unappalled  by  danger  or  difficulty, 
careless  of  abuse  or  derision,  they  have  perseveringly  taught,  gradually 
reclaimed,  and  at  length,  I  may  almost  venture  to  say,  completely  re¬ 
formed,  a  large  body  of  men,  who,  without  their  exertions,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  still  been  immersed  in  the  deepest  spiritual  darkness,  and  the 
grossest  moral  turpitude/  pp.  300 — 302, 

Every  well* informed,  and  impartial  observer,  will  agree 
with  Mr.  W'.  on  this  topic.  There  is,  however,  still  a  very 
perceptible  difference  between  inhabitants  of  different  parts 
of  Cornw’all,  as  to  their  moral  condition.  In  the  eastern  and 
interior  districts,  a  very  exemplary  administration  of  justice 
has  concurred  with  religious  instruction,  to  produce  a  re¬ 
markable  decency  and  propriety  of  manners  in  the  lower 
classes.  In  the  fishing  towns,  especially  the  more  western,  it 
is  far  otherwise ;  privateering,  (though  it  prevailed  but 
a  very  short  time)  and  smuggling  (though  now  con¬ 
siderably  repressed)  have  produced  awful  crimes,  which, 
though  generally  notorious,  have  hitherto  escaped  legal  pu¬ 
nishment.  The  habits,  also,  of*  the  females,  who  perform 
much  that  is  done  by  men  in  other  parts  of  England,  and 
are  almost  incessantly  riding  from  one  market  to  another, 
are  still,  in  numerous  instances,  grossly  depraved.  The  vo¬ 
lunteering  system  has  greatly  diminished  the  deference  of 
the  lower,  toward  the  upper  ranks  of  society  :  but  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Cornish  are  yet  marked  by  a  civility  and  courtesy, 
which,  for  the  greater  part,  are  contrasted  with  the  rude 
boorishness  that  prevails  in  many  counties.  This  pleasing 
exterior,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted,  in  circumstances  which 
can  awaken  cupidity  or  prompt  revenge.  Shrewdness  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  population ;  and  in  numerous  instances, 
natives  of  Cornwall  have  risen  to  eminence  in  science,  w 
arts,  and  in  arms. 

Having  already  been  tempted,  by  these  interesting  topics, 
to  transgress  our  intended  limits,  we'  can  only  intimate  the 
pleasure  which  it  has  given  us,  to  learn,  that  a  society  has 
recently  been  formed,  in  this  remote,  extensive,  and  popu- 
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lous  count}'^,  ill  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty;  which  had  previously  extended  its  benign  regard  to 
the  wants  of  Cornish  miners  and  mariners.  No  institution, 
we  apprehend,  couid  be  so  well  adapted  to  correct  what 
remains  ot  evil,  and  to  supply  what  is  deficient  of  good,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  perhaps  peculiarly  in 
Cornwall. 

Art.  V.  A  Geografihical  and  Historical  View  of  the  World ;  exhibiting 
a  complete  Delineation  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Features  of  each 
Country ;  and  a  succinct  Narration  of  the  Origin  of  the  different  Na¬ 
tions,  their  Political  Revolutions,  and  [their]  Progress  in  Arts,  Sci¬ 
ences,  Literature,  Commerce,  &c.  The  whole  comprising  all  that  is 
important  in  the  Geography  of  the  Globe  and  the  History  of  Mankind. 
By  John  Bigland.  8vo.  5  vols.  pp.  3263.  price  31.  ISs.  6d.  Longman 
and  Co „  Vernor  andCo.,  and  Cundee.  1810. 


^yE  have  several  times  been  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Big¬ 
land  before,*  and  have  generally  found  him  an  enter¬ 
taining  and  intelligent  companion  ; — sometimes,  however,  a 
little  prolix,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  opinions,  especially 
on  religious  topics,  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  yield 
our  approbation.  The  present  volumes  contain  a  large  store 
of  information,  collected  with  laudable  industry  and  care 
from  various  authorities,  on  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  title.  In  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  ics 
plan,  and  therefore  so  restricted  in  its  parts,  no  one  will 
look  for  novelty.  A  surveyor  of  ‘the  world’  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  discovery;  and  he  who 
undertakes  to  ‘  comprise  all  that  is  important  in  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  globe,  and  the  history  of  mankind’,  in  five  octavo 
volumes,  will,  it  is  probable,  be  more  frequently  found  per¬ 
forming  the  humble  functions  of  a  compiler,  than  writing 
rith  any  great  originality  of  thought,  or  grace  of  style. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert  that  a  performance  like 
the  present  is  without  its  use,  if  the  writer  is  properly  qua¬ 
lified  for  his  undertaking  ;  if  he  is  patient  in  his  researches, 
careful  in  the  admission  and  comparison  of  evidence,  im¬ 
partial  in  his  selection  of  facts, — for  all  facts  are  not  equally 
>®poriant,  nor  is  it  possible  that  all  should  be  detailed— 
and  faithful  and  perspicuous  in  his  representations.  To  what 
<lcgree  of  commendation,  in  these  respects,  Mr.  Bigland  is 
fairly  intitled,  will  be  best  observed  as  we  proceed  in  our  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  volumes. 

In  conformity  with  the  usual  practice  of  writers  on  geo- 
jraphy,  a  practice  of  which  the  general  utility  is  evident, 


*  See  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  11.  pp.  449  and  928,  &c. 
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our  author  has  prefixed  to  the  body  of  his  work  an  in. 
troduction,  containing  ‘  general  observations  on  geography, 
and  its  astionoinical  relations.’  This  introduction,  we  are  free 
to  confess,  is  one  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
productions  we  have  for  a  long  time  seen:  it  is  not  only  de- 
fective,  but  frequently  erroneous.  The  very  first  sentence 
excited  our  apprehensions  for  the  ‘  precision’  of  our  author’s 
style,  and  proved  too  correctly  ominous  of  the  slate  of  many 
other  parts  of  this  introductory  treatise.  ‘  Geography  is,  in 
its  fundamental  principles,  essentially  connected  with  astro, 
nomy  ;  and  its  precision  depends  upon  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  that  science’ !  The  principal  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  arc  then  presented  in  a  popular  form^  and  applied, 
though  not  always  correctly,  to  the.  explanation  of  celestial 
and  geographical  phenomena.  In  proving  the  earth’s  sphe¬ 
ricity  by  the  figure  of  its  shadow  in  a  lunar  eclipse,  Mr. 
B.  observes  that  ‘  the  boundary  line  of  the  earth’s  shadow  on 
the  moon,  during  a  lunar  eclipse,  is  always  circular;  and  a 
spherical  body  is  that  alone  which  in  every  situation  roust 
produce  a  circular  shadow.’  True  undoubtedly  ;  but  in 
order  to  allow  a  pertinent  inference  to  he  drawn,  it  ought 
to  have  been  stated  that  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  every 
where^  as  well  as  ‘  always’  circular.  Still  more  inapplica¬ 
ble  is  an  observation  of  our  author’s  on  the  earth’s  diur. 
nal  rotation  upon  its  axis.  ‘  This  motion  may  be  said  to 
admit  of  ocular  demonstration,  as  the  stars  in  the  ursa  ma¬ 
jor,  and  other  northern  constellations,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  north  pole  is  less  than  its  elevation  in  our  lati¬ 
tude,  constantly  move  round  it  without  approaching  nearer 
or  receding  farther  from  it,  or  ever  descending  to  the  hori- 
2on.  The  same  appearance  is  -observable  in  every  latitude, 
and  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  proofs  that  the 
apparent  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  east 
to  west,  arises  solely  from  the  actual  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis.’  p.  iii.  Who  docs  not  perceive,  that  this  mode 
of  arguing  leaves  it  perfectly  uncertain,  whether  the  stars 
revolve  daily  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  performs  a  diur¬ 
nal  rotation  round  its  own  axis  }  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  Mr.  B.  should  introduce  it,  because  a  few’  pages  farther 
on  he  observes,  when  justifying  the  coiistruction  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial,  or  armiilary  sphere,  that,  whether  the  earth  or  the 
heavens  ‘  be  at  rest,  all  the  astronomical  appearances  would 
be  the  same.’  p.  xv.  Of  the  planetary  bodies  which  compose 
the  solar  system,  the  ‘  whole  number’  our  author  informs  us, 
*  is  seven,’ — not  deigning  to  bestow  the  slightest  notice  on 
the  planets  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  which  have  all 
been  discovered  some  years,  lh«  first  by  Piazzi,  the  third  bj 
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Hanling,  and  the  second  and  fourth  by  Dr.  Olbers.  l'h« 
account  of  the  secondary  planets,  or  satellites,  is  equally 
defective  :  the  Georgium  Sid  us,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have 
‘two’  revolving  round  him,  ‘  as  that  great  astronomer’  who 
discovered  it  ‘  has  shewn.’  We  cannot  err  greatly  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  every  youth  in  England,  who  is  of  sufficient  ago 
and  forwardness  to  read  the  work  before  us,  could  inform 
Mr.  Bigland  that  at  least  sir  satellites,  belonging  to  this 
planer,  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel  himself.  Again, 
the  discovery  of  Georgium  Sidus  is  ascribed  to  ‘  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  magnifying  powers  of  his  newly-invented  telescope, 
forty  feet  long;’  whereas  this  telescope  was  not  constructed 
till  more  than  eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet.* 
The  truth  is,  the  utility  of  this  wonderful  telescope,  by  far 
the  largest,  at  the  time  of  its  completion,  that  ever  was 
constructed,  has  been  astonishingly  overrated.  An  object  of 
great  curiosity  it  undoubtedly  is :  but  the  greater  part,  and 
the  most  important,  of  Dr.  Herschel’s  discoveries  were  made 
by  other  instruments, — chiefly  by  reflectors  of  from  10  to  20 
feet  long,  or  even  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  whose  powers  of 
magnifying  vary  from  60  to  300  times. 

Leaving  the  introduction  (though  we  have  noticed  but  few 
of  its  imperfections)  we  come  to  the  geographical  and  his¬ 
torical  delineations;  constituting  the  main  body  of  the  work. 
In  the  execution  of  his  design,  the  author  has  arranged 
his  materials  under  four  principal  heads,  of  whicli  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  in  the  preface. 

‘  In  the  Jirst  place  is  treated  the  geography  of  each  country,  with  all 
its  physical  circumstances  and  principal  productions,  whether  of  the  mi¬ 
ned,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom.  The  next  article  consists  of  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  principal  cities  and  edifices,  those  striking  monument*  of 
human  art  and  industry.  In  this  department  I  have  endeavoured  to  des¬ 
cribe,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  allow,  the 
capitals  of  the  different  empire*,  kingdoms,  and  states,  with  their  art*, 
literature,  and  state  of  society,  subjects  greatly  neglected  in  most  geogi  a- 
phical  works.  The  metropolis  of  a  state  being  generally  the  focus  in 
which  its  power  and  grandeur  are  chiefly  concentrated,  is  an  object  of 
great  importance  in  its  history.  The  philosophical*  observer  will  not  re- 
gJird  it  merely  as  an  assemblage  of  brick  and  mortar  ;  he  will  view  it  a* 
^e  grand  theatre  on  which  the  opulence,  the  talents,  and  activity  of  the 
ration  are  the  most  conspicuously  displayed.  In  the  third  place,  is  exhihi- 
^  the  ^w/or/Vj/ view  of  the  nation,  of  its  progress  in  arts  and  arms,  in 
•cieoce  and  civilization,  with  views  of  its  social  circumstances  at  diffe¬ 
rent  periods.  By  the  events  which  mark  the  history  of  each  country, 


I  *  Georgium  Sidus  was  discovered  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781  ;  the 
forty  .feet  telescope  was  not  begun  till  about  four  years  afterward*,  and 
finished  on  the  28th  of  August,  1789. 
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its  present  political  and  moral  state,  and  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  natlotg, 
is  determined.  It  is  in  its  history  that  we  trace  the  origin  and  gradual 
formation  of  its  religion,  its  government,  its  military  sti^ngth,  its  manners 
and  characters.  For  this  reason  I  have  assigned  the  third  place  to  the 
historical  view  of  each  nation  ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  to  its  modern  cha¬ 
racteristics.  From  this  arrangement,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ratio¬ 
nal,  1  have  deviated  only  In  respect  of  subordinate  and  inferior  articles, 
as  colonies,  islands,  and  countries  imperfectly  known,  where  brevity  re¬ 
quired  a  more  cursory  view.  Amidst  such  an  immensity  of  matter,  con¬ 
ciseness  must  be  considered  as  an  indispensable  requisite  ;  and  every 
one  must  readily  conceive  the  difficulty  of  perspicuous  arrangement  in  the 
historical  pait  of  the  work.  As  the  histories  of  different  nations  are  so 
frequently  involved  together,  1  have,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  repe¬ 
tition  by  references.  I  have  treated  with  brevity  things  of  trifling  mo¬ 
ment,  which  it  was  only  needful  to  mention  for  the  sake  of  connecting 
the  narrative,  and  exhibiting  the  concatenation  of  events,  and  expatiated 
more  largely  on  subjects  of  greater  importance  and  interest.^  pp.  vi — ^viii. 

It  is  obvious  that  of  these  four  heads,  the  first  and  seconc|| 
at  least,  if  not  the  fourth,  are  frequently  included  under  the 
general  term  geography,  in  works  which  treat  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Bigland’s  classification,  however,  is  by  no  meaug 
unsuitable  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  indeed,  possesses  a  clear  and  important  advantage.  The 
historical  department,  which  is  much  more  extended  than  all 
the  other  divisions  taken  collectively,  is  evidently  Mr.  B.’s  . 
fovtCj  and  in  point  of  execution  is  proportionably  superior  to 
every  other  part  of  the  work. 

Upon  the  plan  of  this  fourfold  division,  the  account  of 
England,  preceded  by  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  world  and 
of  Europe,  occupies  the  first  volume.  The  geographical  parU 
of  this  account  are,  we  think,  rather  too  general ;  several 
important  particulars  being  omitted,  which  on  the  scale  her# 
adopted,  ought  certainly  to  have  been  distinctly  marked.  Thus, 
under  the  head  mineralogy^  although  marble,  and  free-stone, 
and  alum,  and  fuller’s  earth  are  mentioned,  no  allusion  what¬ 
ever  is  made  to  the  vast  masses  of  iron  ore  with  which  this 
country  abounds,  and  from  which  a  quantity  of  that  metal  i» 
annually  obtained,  greater  than  what  is  furnislied  by  all  Eu¬ 
rope  besides;  nor  do  we  find  the  omission  supplied,  on  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  section  on  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  which  is  also  too  much  compressed. 

The  outline  of  English  history  is  drawn;  upon  the  wbolCi 
with  fairness  and  perspicuity.  There  are  some  points,  indeed, 
in  which  we  cannot  altogether  coincide  with  Mr.  Bigland,  and 
some  facts  which  he  might  have  placed,  we  think,  in  a  more 
striking  point  of  view.  But  generally  speaking,  the  narrative  is 
candid  and  impartial,  and  has  at  least  no  appearance  of  having 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  systematic  prejudice, 
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^ being  dictatcci  by  n  spirit  of  political  bigotry.  We  give 
the follo^ving  extract,  both  because  it  may  convey  a  tolerable 
notion  of  Mr.  Bigland’s  manner,  and  because  it  contains  some 
just  and  ingenious  reasoning. 

<ln  making  a  comparison  between  the  achievements  of  Edward  III, 
ind  those  of  his  great  grandson  Henry  V.,  in  their  expeditions  against 
France,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  fo’mer  had  to  contend  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  united  kingdom,  while  the  latter  was  only  opposed 
bvapert  of  its  strength.  In  a  fair  estimation,  therefore,  the  enterprize  of 
Edward  must  be  considered  as  more  arduous.  Henry’s  success  was,  in  a 
measure,  owing  to  his  dextrous  management  of  the  different  parties 
that'  divided  the  kingdom,  and  his  negociations  advanced  his  affairs  more 
than  his  victories.  Both  their  enterprizes,  however,  were  extremely  pre¬ 
judicial  to  England,  as  well  as  to  France.  They  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  former,  and  desolated  many  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  latter, 
ind  if  they  had  proved  ultimately  successful,  would  iiave  involved  the  ruin 
of  England.  At  this  day,  when  we  stand  as  distant  spectators  of  those 
nighty  projects,  which  so  long  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  and 
held  expectation  in  suspense,  we  may  without  difficulty  and  almost  with 
certainty  estimate  their  possible,  as  well  as  their  actual  consequences  ; 
lod  did  not  innumerable  instances  convince  us,  how  much  mankind  are 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  and  glory  of  conquest,  we  should  be  surprized  at 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  England,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  France,  at 
those  remarkable  periods.  The  Parliament  of  England  voted  immense 
rums ;  soldiers  from  all  countries  were  hired  by  Edward,  and  paid  with 
English  money.  The  nation  exhausted  its  wealth  in  an  undertaking;  for 
which  its  only  reward,  in  case  of  success,  was  to  see  England  made  a 
mbordinate  province  to  France.  The  French,  at  the  same  time,  as  obsti¬ 
nately  persisted  in  excluding  the  king  of  England  from  the  succession  to 
their  crown,  and  in  preventing  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  of 
which  France  would  have  reaped  all  the  benefit.  It  requires,  only  ^a 
Huall  share  of  political  knowledge  to  convince  us,  that  France,  in  case  of 
ihisunicn,  would,  from  her  natural  advantages,  and  her  more  imrnediate 
I  connexion  with  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  have  become  the  scat’  of 
^^OTemment.  Paris  would  have  been  the  capital  of  the  united  monarchy, 
•Dd  thither  the  nobility  of  this  kingdom  would  have  been  attracted  ;  while 
London,  deprived  of  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  residence  of 
che court,  would  have  been  only  a  provincial  city,  instead  of  the  metropolis 
of  a  great  empire.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  nations  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  political  error,— the  English 
10  promoting,  or  the  French  in  opposing  Ed vyard’s  succession,  arid  the 
consequent  union  of  England  with  France.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
1^  same  scene  was  renewed,  and  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  iu 
folitical  tendency.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  275,  276.  ' 

We  were  a  good  deal  surprized  to  ohscrvPj  in  the  history 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  no  mention  whatever,  is  made 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  by  whom  the  .great  machine  of  government 
''as so  cautiously,  yet  so  powerfully  directed;  and,  though 
fate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  reign  of  James* Iv  is 
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circniiistfinces  which  led  to  it.  Mr.  Bigland  is  sometimei 
pleased  to  apologize  for  passing  over  important  events  bv 
saying  they  are  ‘  well  known.*  Bui  to  whom  are  they  \^J\\ 
known?  Certainly,  in  their  coniuction  with  the  events  which 
occasioned  and  followed  them,  to  these  only  who  are  well 
versed  in  historical  d»^tails.  Of  this  class,  however,  few  we 
presume,  would  find  it  neeej^sarv  to  apply  for  information  to 
the  volumes  before  us  ;  while  to  the  mere  student,  for  whose 
use  and  benefit  they  are  specifically  designed,  omissions  of 
this  nature  must  he  attended  with  obvious  inconvenience. 

'I'lie  second  volume  comprehends  the  geography  and  his* 
tory  of  Sctdland,  Ireland,  France  and  its  dependencies,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Batavia,  and  Spain.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
‘Ire‘;Mul’  we  meet  with  some  brief,  but  important  remarks  on 
the  degraded  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ;  and  many  for- 
cible  reasons  are  urged,  in  favour  of  attempting  to  ameliorate 
that  condition,  bv  a  course  of  suitable  instruction.  Mr.  Bi<r. 
land,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  has  not  gone  far  enough,  either 
in  the  objects  proposed,  or  in  the  means  by  which  he  would 
attain  tliem  :  mere  civilization  and  the  improvement  of  exter. 
nal  circumstances  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of  his  notice, 
when  compared  with  the  inconsiderable  stress  laid  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  religious  character. 

The  account  of  France  is  pleasing,  both  on  account  of  tlie 
liveliness  and  perspicuity  of  the  narrative,  and  the  regard 
which  is  had  to  historical  verity.  Mr.  Bigland’s  survey  of  the 
French  nation,  has  suggested  to  him  the  ibllowing  general  re- 
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Louis  Xin*  the  aristocracy  regains  a  great  part  of  its  former  powets^  of 
which  it  is  a  second  time  dispossessed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  vigo¬ 
rous  and  sanguinary  administration  again  rendered  the  royal  authority  ab^ 
folute,  and  reduced  the  independent  nobles  to  the  state  of  obsequious  ser. 
vants  of  the  court.  In  Ae  late  revolution  we  have  seen  liberty  regaiOed, 
immediately  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  an  ancient  and  absolute  mo¬ 
narchy  changed  into  a  turbulent  democracy,  and  have  contemplated,  with 
astonishment,  a  great  and  numerous  nation  governed  for  some  years  by  k 
banditti  of  the  dregs  of  the  people.  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  won¬ 
ders,  we  have  at  last  seen  this  boasted  republican  government,  for  the  sup^ 
port  and  for  the  overthrow  of  which  oceans  of  blood  have  been  shed, 
vanish  all  at  once  like  a  dream,  and  a  new  military  monarchy  arise  in  its 
place/  Vol.  II.  ppi  440 — 44^. 

In  treating  of  the  countries  which  lie  contiguous  to  France, 
and  many  of  which  that  overgrown  and  still  increasing  power 
appears  to  have  lastingly  consolidated  into  its  vast  empire, 
Mr.  Bigland  has  very  properly  taken  pains  to  define  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  those  accessions,  up  to  the  time  that  his  work  was  sent 
to  press.  Other  acquisitions  and  seizures  have  since  been 
made,  nor  is  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  yet  at 
rest.  VVhoever  sliall  undertake  to  describe  the  situation  of 
Europe  ten  years  hence,  will  probably  be  obliged^  in  many 
instances,  to  classify  anew  the  different  portions  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe — to  say  nothing  of  the  chariges  which  pervade 
and  threaten  more  distant  climes. 

Of  the  account  of  Spain,  which  closes  the  second  volume^ 
we  need  only  observe  that  it  exhibits  an  interesting,  though  a 
too  compressed  view  of  that  unhappy  country.'  A  more  de¬ 
tailed  history  has  just  been  published  by  our  author  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  work,  to  which  our  attention  will  shortly  be  directed. 

It  is  time  to  notice  briefly,  in  their  order,  the  contents  of  the 
reniaininiT  volumes  now  before  us.  The  third  treats  of  Por- 

O 

tugal,  Italy,  Switzerland j  the  Austrian  empire,  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  other  German  states,  general  history  of  Germany 
and  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Norway,  &c.  Sweden,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia.  In  the  fourth  we  find  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Arabia,  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  Chinese  Tartarjj  Thi¬ 
bet,  Independent  Tartary,  Exterior  India,  i.  e.  countries  be¬ 
tween  Hindostan  and  China,  Birman  empire,  and  the  Asiatic 
islands.  The  fifth  volume  comprehends  India,  i.e.  Hindostan 
and  the  Deccan,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Egypt,  States  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  Abyssinia,  central  Africa,  islands,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  A  Uopiot^  and  useful  index 
terminates  the  work. — As  a  further  specimen  of  our  author’s 
^tyle,  we  subjoin  the  conclusion  of  His  third  chapter  on 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

*  In  every  point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  Arabians  forms  a  distil- 
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guished  feature  in  that  of  mankind.  Impelled  by  the  daring  views  of  one 
extraordinary  man,  they  emerged  from  their  obscure  deserts,  where  from 
ages,  immemorial  they  had  remained  unnoticed,  and  almost  unknown 
Bursting  on  the  world  like  a  meteor,  advancing  in  every  direction  with  in. 
credible  velocity,  discipline  and  tactics  were  unable  to  resist  their  enthusi. 
astic  valour.  'The  lapse  of  a  single  century  produced  a  total  change  in 
their  national  character.  They  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
people.  J  Jke  the  Romans  after  the  time  of  the  republic,  their  blood  was 
mixed  with  that  of  their  captives  and  subjects;  and  the  Saracens  were 
only  a  heterogeneous  mass,  composed  of  all  the  nations  which  they  had 
conquered.  Greeks,  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  the  various  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa ;  all,  in  fine,  who  had  embraced  Islamism,  and 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  prophet,  were  confounded  in 
one  common  appellation.  The  vast  empire  of  the  caliphs  was,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  split  into  three  separate  and  independent 
monarchies.  The  age  of  barbarism,  of  rapine,  and  conquest  was  termi¬ 
nated,  the  age  of  civilization  and  science  succeeded,  and  the  savages  of 
the  desert,  after  having  astonished  the  world  by  their  valour,  enlightened 
it  by  their  studies.  The  lives  and  manners  of  the  first  caliphs  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  simplicity.  Their  dress  was  coarse  and  plain,  their 
fare  homely,  and  what  modern  luxury  would  call  poor.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  bread  and  fruits,  with  little  animal  food  ;  and  water  was  their 
wholesome  beverage.  The  frugal  meal  was  sanctified  by  prayer  ;  and 
accompanied  with  religious  exhortations  when  the  courciers  and  officers 
were  present.  The  mighty  Omar,  when  he  went  from  Medina  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  to  sign  the  capitulation  and  receive  the  surrender  of  that  city, 
was  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  carried  with  him  a  bag  of  corn,  and  another 
of  dates,  with  a  wooden  dish  and  a  leathern  bottle  full  of  water.  Such 
was  the  humble  equipage  and  simple  provision  of  the  most  powerful 
monarch  at  that  time  upon  earth.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  caliphs  shewed  their  contempt  for  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Persia 
and  Constantinople,  and  their  disregard  of  the  things  of  this  world.  The 
simplicity  of  the  court  of  Medina,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  kd 
aside  in  the  palace  of  Damascus.  But  after  the  accession  of  the  Abas- 
sidcs,  the  imperial  residence  of  Bagdad  rivalled  the  ancient  splendor  of 
Persia,  and  equalled  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  oriental  magnificence. 
Opulence  and  splendor  were  accompanied  with  arts,  commerce  and  letters. 
These,  as  well  as  Oriental  pomp,  were  about  the  time  of  the  building 
of  Bagdad,  A.  D.  762,  introduced  by  Almansor,  and  promoted  with 
ardour  by  Harun  Al  Raschic!,  Almamon,  and  successive  caliphs.  The 
Ommiades  of  Spain  vied  with  the  Abassides  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigni 
in  their  advancement  of  leaming,  and  their  taste  for  magnificence.  The 
age  of  Arabian  literature  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth? 
and  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  coinciding 
with  the  darkest  period  of  European  ignorance.  The  sciences  of  medi¬ 
cine,  chemistry,  astronomy,  logic,  and  algebra,  are  those  in  which  the 
Arabians  chiefly  excelled,  and  to  them  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  inven¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  introduction  of  the  cyphers  now  used  in  arithmetic,  and 
so  excellently  calculated  to  facilitate  its  operations.  Ancient  history  seems 
not  to  have  greatly  excited  their  curiosity.  They  sufifered  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  rest  in  oblivion.  General  and  partial  histories  of 
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their  own  nation  and  age,  were  produced  in  fabundance  .by  the  Arabian 
writers ;  but  their  historians  paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
which  had  been  transacted  previous 'to  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Under 
the  despotic  government  of  the  caliphate,  rhetoric  was  useless.  The  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome  would  naturally  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  commanders  of  the 
hithful  should  encourage,  or  the  followers  of  the  propliet  should  cul¬ 
tivate,  the  study  of  their  profane  mythology.  Their  architecture  was  re¬ 
markable  for  expensive  and  splendid  magnificence,  rather  than  just  pro¬ 
portion  and  elegant  symmetry.  Sculpture  and  painting  were  condemned 
by  the  Koran,  and  could  not  flourish  in  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A 
variety  of  circumstances  concur  to  form  the  genius  and  character  of 
nations.  The  Arabians,  though  scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of  warfare, 
were  far  from  being  destitute  of  personal  courage.  Like  other  semi- 
barbaiians,  their  valour  had  been  constantly  exercised  in  the  mutual  and 
unceasing  hostilities  of  their  distinct  tribes.  Concord  alone  was  wanted 
to  render  them  formidable  to  foreigners.  Their  union  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  sagacious  policy  of  their  prophet.  Religion  was  the  political  and 
social  bond  which  united  the  Arabians.  Enthusiasm  was  their  stimulus 
to  great  enterprizes  and  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  The  debilitated 
state  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Constantinople  and  Persia,,  afforded 
to  that  sudden  and  extraordinary  impulse,  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
exertion.  The  first  caliphs  and  their  lieutenants,  formed  by  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  animated  by  the  views  of  the  prophet,  kept  up  among  the 
people  the  same  enthusiasm  which  he  had  inspired.  The  caliphs,  assuming 
and  supporting  the  character  of  successors  and  representatives  of  Mahomet 
kept  alive  by  their  public  exhortations,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
subjects.  As  the  first  ministers  of  religion  and  commanders  of  the 
faithful,  they  united  in  their  own  persons  all  spiritual  and  temporal  power ; 
and  an  unbounded  veneration  for  their  high  character  and  dignity,  for 
some  time,  maintained  in  one  compact  system,  the  vast  extent  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  empire.  But  when  the  calip.hate  was  split  into  different  divisions ; 
when  the  throne  of  Mahomet  became  the  prize  of  contention  and  the  seat 
of  usurpation,  the  persons  of  the  caliphs  became  less  venerable,  and  their 
authority  less  respected.  The  empire  of  the  Arabians,  though  divided 
into  three  distinct  caliphates  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  continued  some 
time  to  display  an  extraordinary  splendour,  and  to  flourish  in  commerce, 
in  letters,  and  science.  But  the  political  and  religious  system  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  train  of  insubordination,  which  undermined  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  immense  empire,  and  caused  it  gradually  to  moulder  away 
and  sink  under  the  assaults  of  the  Turks,  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  power,  die  wealth,  the  magnificence,  and  the  learning  of 
the  Arabians,  at  last  totally  disappeared.  No  nation  ever  rose  so  rapidly 
to  eminence,  and  none  ever  sunk  so  completely  into  its  primitive  obscurity.* 
Vol.IV.  pp.  247— 251. 

Towards  the  celebrated  prophet  of  Arabia,  our  author 
seems  inclined  to  exercise  the  utmost  lenity.  Conceiving 
that  there  ‘  is  scarcely  one’  among  the  great  j^rsonages  who 
^gure  in  history,  whose  character  ^  has  been  more  erro- 
•'eously  estimated,’  he  sets  himself,  with  disinterested  in- 
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dustrv,  to  apologize  for  the  enormous  vices  of  which  Ma, 
hornet  has  been  accused,  and  to  bring  forward  into  con¬ 
spicuous  notice  the  various  and  manifold  good  cjualities  by 
which  those  extenuated  vices  were  counter- balanced.  By 
reasoning  upon  certain  principles,  which  Mr.  Bigland  kindly 
suggests,  in  favour  of  the  impostor,  w  e  find  ‘  ii  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  that  Mahomet  might  reconcile  his  conscience 
by  contemplating  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  the 
merits  of  his  cause;’  and  that  he  might  as  easily  ‘  reconcile 
his  project  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  though  with 
singular  consistency  it  is  at  the  same  time  asserted — ‘  Ma¬ 
homet  was  comcious  that  he  was  iynposing  a  feigned  revelation 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind  !’ 

The  style  of  Mr.  Bigland  in  these  volumes  is  usually  neat 
and  perspicuous;  sometimes,  indued,  feeble,  heavy,  and  ob¬ 
scure  ;  but  sometimes  rising  to  a  degree  of  force  and  ele¬ 
gance.  It  may  not  be  improper  just  to  hint,  that  Mr.  B.  would 
do  well  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  orthography,  es¬ 
pecially  to  that  of  proper  names.  It  is  (juite  discreditable  to 
talk  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Watts  the  engineer,  and  ‘  the  brave 
General  Wof,^  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  use¬ 
ful  and  respectable.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  other  per¬ 
formance,  embracing  the  same  objects,  which  is  ecjually 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  equally  worthy  uf  his 
acceptance. 

Art.  VI.  The  Curse  of  Kehama:  By  Robert  Southey.  4to.  pp.  376. 

11.  11s.  fid.  Longman  and  Co*  1810. 

(Concluded  from  p,  185.^ 

W  L  will  try  to  make  better  haste  towards  the  conclusion  of 
our  analysis. — ‘  Old  Casyapa’  arrives,  in  the  ‘  Sliipof 
Heaven,’  on  Mcrii,  to  announce  that  the  day  is  come  for 
completing  Keliama’s  sacrifice,  which  it  is  declared  that 
uobody  in  earth  or  heaven  can  prevent  this  time ;  that  In- 
dra  and  his  suite  are  preparing  to  quit  the  Swerga, 
taking  wdth  them,  as  it  should  appear  by  what  is  said  af¬ 
terwards,  the  famous  palace  itself ;  that  the  consummating 
stroke  of  the  sacrifice  will  presently  be  felt  like  an  earth- 

3uake  through  Mount  Meru  ;  (between  which  and  the  Swerga, 
le  distinction  is  still  made  out  in  but  a  very  faint  and  con¬ 
fused  vvay;)  that  Casyapa  himself  is  going  to  be  ejected 
from  Himakoot,  in  his  lease  of  which,  indeed,  we  wonder 
that  Kehama,  (whose  estate  must  long  have  included  that 
district  of  merely  terrestrial  highland,)  had  not  long  since 
taken  occasion  .to  find  a  fiaw;  and  that  Ladurlad  and  his 
daughter  must  instantly  return  to  the  earth.  The  heroic 
victim  hears  this  with  a  simple  dignity  of  manner  which 
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the  poet  is  always  eminently  successful  in  giving  him ; 
places  his  daughter  in  the  ‘  etherial  bark  and  himself 
beside  her,  feels  the  sudden  return  of  the  Curse  in  his 
descent,  and  reaches  tlie  earth  about  the  moment  that  Keha- 
ma  begins  his  triumphant  ascent  to  take  possession  of  the 
Swerga, — an  event  accompanied  with  the  most  dreadful 
commotion  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  which,  the 
following  lines  conclude  the  celebration  : 

•  Up  rose  the  Rajah  through  the  conquer’d  sky, 

To  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode; 

Myiiads  of  evil  genii  round  him  fly, 

As  royally,  on  wings  of  winds ^  he  rode, 

And  scal’d  high  Heaven,  triumphant  like  a  God.’  p.  130. 

Here  un  exceedingly  re  nark  itrle  image,  applied  in  the 
Bible  to  \hc  agency  of  the  A  m  ghty,  and  not  made  com¬ 
mon  by  any  oioer  apudeation ,  is  transferred  to  a  person¬ 
age  at  once  ficiiiious,  cor.nectJ-d.  with  paganism,  and  hor¬ 
ribly  wicked.  Tiie  natnra.  tendency  of  this  is  to  associate 
in  the  readier’ s  m  lul,  by  a  community  in  so  very  remarkable, 
80  very  peculiar  a  descripcive  representation,  the  idea  of  that 
Being  and  of  this  personage  ;  and  no  language  of  repro¬ 
bation  can  be  too  s:rono  for  tns  occasion. 

Kailyal  tenderly  insinuates  to  her  father,  the  request  that 
be  will  not  again  separate  from  her,  and  he  with  equal 
tenderness  promises,  that  by  choice  he  never  will.  They  are 
placed  in  a  glade  amidst  a  wood ;  and  on  their  looking^ 
round  to  consider  which  way  they  shall  wander,  she  sug¬ 
gests,  that  certain,  alike  in  every  situation,  to  be  pursued 
by  their  destiny,  they  shall  in  vain  seek  any  more  eligible 
place  than  the  one  where  they  are,  which  has  various  re¬ 
commendations  ;  but  in  making  her  so  directly  specify 
among  them 

*  A  brook  that  winds  through  this  sequester’d  glade. 

And  yonder  woods,  to  yield  us  fruit  and.  shade,’ 

the  poet  has  not  duly  preserved  that  perceptive  watchful¬ 
ness  of  affection,  in  which  she  is  generally  made  so  per- 
feet;  as  water,  fruit,  and  shade,  would  be  of  no  use.  to  her 
father.  The  features  of  the  scene,  the  great  banyan  tree, 
and  the  small  lake,  with  lotus  flowers  ;  the  brute  inhabi- 
tants,  the  leopards,  elephants,  monkies,  and  birds,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  picture  in  which  the  more  steady  phaenomena 
nf  their  natural  history,  are  combined  with  many  of- those 
and  variable  circumstances,  which  scarcely  appear  to 
any  but  a  poet’s  eye,  and  leave,  but  on  a  poet’s  imagi- 
^^hon,  no  trace  that  can  be  reduced  into  language. 

'*bat  could  not.  have  been  expected,  these  sketches  do  not 
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lose  the  distinctness  of  tlieir  heauty,  as  true  delineations, 
by  being  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  extra-natural 
intelligence,  obsequiousness,  admiration,  and  alTection,  dig- 
played  by  all  sorts  of  animals  towards  Kailyal.  The  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  two  sufferers  becomes  more  and  more  consoli- 
dated;  and  is  so  finely  represented,  that  it  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  noble  spectacle,  if*  the  fable  had  allowed  of  its 
being  rested  on  any  basis  that  truth  did  not  require  the 
reader  to  contemn.  I'lie  rc^ader  however,  that  is  aggrieved  by 
this  wretched  obligation  on  the  poet,  of  fidelity  to  his  fa¬ 
ble,  will  not  obtain  much  sympathy  from  that  poet, — if  we 
may  judge  from  tiie  ayipearance  of  free  and  complacent 
elfusion  of  soul  in  reciting  Kailyal’s  renewed  devotions 
to  Marriaialy,  and  L.adurlad’s  to  a  Miigher  power,’  as  if  is 
licrc  pronounced  to  be ; 

‘  To  her,  who,  on  lier  secret  throne  reclin’d. 

Amid  the  milky  sea,  by  Veeshnoo’s  side, 

Looks  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

By  the  Preserver,  with  his  power  endued. 

There  V'oomdavee  beholds  this  lower  clime. 

And  marks  the  silent  suffering  of  the  good. 

To  recompense  them  in  her  own  good  time  p.  137. 

— if  we  may  judge  by  his  so  formally  adopting,  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  case,  the  peculiar  phrases  of  Christian  the- 
ology : 

^  Such  strength  the  will  reveaPd  had  given 
This  holy  pair,  such  influxes  of  grace, 

That  to  their  solitary  resting  place 
They  brought  the  peace  of  Heaven.’  p.  138. 

Thus  a  writer  who  displays,  on  so  many  subjects,  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  refined  perception  of  discriminations  and  cougrui- 
ties,  and  liighly  excels  in  pi’cserving,  amidst  a  diversified'^ 
multiplicity  of  things,  the  purity  and  integrity  of  any  qua¬ 
lity  or  sentiment,  which  he  regards  as  of  sufficient  dignity 
to  l)e  kept  thus  inviolate,  is  willing  to  confound  the  true 
religion  with  a  detestable  superstition,  by  very  carefully 
making  their  devotional  sentiments  identical,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  descriptive  of  then]  iuterchangeahle. 

Kailyal’s  mingled  despondency  and  hope,  respecting  any 
further  care  or  intervention  of  Ereenia,  are  very  delicately  cha¬ 
racterised  by  some  of  the  symptoms  of  personal  tenderness. 
While  pensively  afraid  that  he  has  withdrawn  his  guardi¬ 
anship,  and  unaware  that  she  is  unceasingly  followed  by  the 
keenest  attention  of  Lorrinite,  Arvalan,  and  Kehama,  which 
last,  it  is  intimated,  perceives  her  destiny  to  be  mysteriously 
cpnnccted  with  liis  own,  one  more  preparatory  portion  of 
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that  destiny  is  accomplished,  by  her  being  suddenly  seized 
and  carried  oft,  by  a  band  of  Yoguees,  as  a  lit  bride  for 
Jaggernaut.  A  thousand  frantic  pilgrims  draw  forth,  in  the 
pight,  that  hideous  idol,  with  Kailyal  placed  beside  him, 
amidst  the  glare  of  torches,  and  a  terrible  hubbub  of  shouts, 
gongs,  and  trumpets,  which  overpowers  the  groans  of  the 
self-devoted  wretches  perishing  under  the  wheels  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  carriage  that 

■■  rolls  on,  and  crushes  all. 

Through  blood  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path,  ' 

Groans  rise  unheard ;  the  dying  cry,  . 

And  death  and  agony, 

Are  trodden  under-foot  by  yon  mad  throng  ’  ; 

Who  follow  close  and  thrust  the  deadly  wheels  along.'  p.  147. 

Filled  with  dread  and  amazement  at  this  scene,  which  the 
poet  describes  with  congenial. fury  of  verse,  she  is  yet  soon 
to  be  placed  in  one  of  more  intense  horror.’  She  is  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  the  temple;  hailed  with  soft  music  by  a 
band  of  female  ministers  to  its  abomination,  as  the  happy 
bride  of  the  god ;  conducted  into  a  retired  apartment ;  and 
there  left  alone:  but  not  long.  The  chief  priest  of  this  in¬ 
fernal  fane  makes  his  appearance  in  the  apartment,  and 
approaches  her,  as  the  god.  Suddenly  he  is  obstructed  by 
some  unseen  power,  and  with  a  horrid  cry  falls  dead  on 
the  floor,  iBut  just  as  Kailyal  looks  up,  expecting  to  see 
Erecnia  as  the  inflictor  of  this  just  vengeance,  the  body 
becomes  re-animated  with  another  soul, 

‘  And  in  the  fiendish  joy  within  his  eyes, 

She  knew  the  hateful  spirit  who  look’d  through 
Their  specular  orbs,  .  .  cloth'd  in  the  flesh  of  man 
She  knew  the  accursed  soul  of  Aivalan.' 

She  calls  on  Ercenia,  who  instantly  appears,  catches  Arva- 
lan  up  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  dashes  him  in  pieces 
on  the  floor.  At  this  instant  appears  Lorrinite  with  her 
‘host  of  demons,’  whom  she  commands  to  seize  Ereenia, 
carry  him  olF,  and  confine  him  in  the  ancient  submarine, 

‘  sepulchres  of  Baly which  is  all  done  in  a  minute,  while 
she  makes  uj)  the  smashed  corpse  again  for  the  use  of  Ar- 
valan,  whom  she  incites  and  leaves  to  seize  the  prey,  thrown 
at  last  so  completely  into  his  power.  But  Kailyal,  in  cool 
and  desperate  self-possession,  snatches  a  torch,  (it  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  how  such  a  thing  could  be  within  her  reach,) 
and  sets  the  furniture  of  the  bed  in  a  blaze,  which  catches, 
in  a  moment,  all  that  is  combustible  in  the  temple,  except 
in  the  precise  spot  where  she  is  placed,  and  drives  away  the 
scorched  and  bellowing  miscreant.  She  is  resigning  her- 
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self  to  perish  by  this  infinitely-  preferable  mode  of  saerb 
fice,  when,  as  another  felicitous  consequence  of  the  curse 
Ladurlad  rushes  in  and  bears  away  his  daughter  through 
the  flames, — v^hicll  Kehama  Lad  made  harmless  to  him,  but 
which  the  poet  alone  could  make  harmless  to  her. 

They  then  make  a  long  journey  to  the  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Baly,  to  rescue  Ereeniu ;  the  maideii,  for  her  now  almost 
adored  Glcndovcer’s  sake,  exulting,  and  even  Ladurlad  at 
intervals  heroically  exulting,  in  the  power,  conferred  bv  the 
dreadful  charm,  of  entering  the  vaults  under  the  ocean. 
During  their  journey,  he  gives  her  the  history  of  Baly, 
whose  ambition,  in  making  a  similar  attempt  to  that  in  which 
Kehama  had  recently  succeeded,  had  consigned  him  to  Pa- 
dalon,  or  Hell,  but  whose  many  eminent  virtues  had  ob¬ 
tained  him  there  the  high  situation  of  judge  of  the  dead. 
They  reach  at  length  the  shore,  where  they  see  the 
pinnacles  of  the  ancient  structures,  extending  to  a  distance 
in  the  sea.  Ladurlad  commences  the  enterprize  with  great 
alacrity  and  elation  ;  advancing  into  the  sea,  which  starts 
and  separates  before  him,  rises  above  him,  as  his  way 
descends,  and  soon  closes  in  an  arch  over  him,  p>reserving, 
wherever  he  advances  or  turns,  a  vacancy  of  little  greater 
extent  than  the  dimensions  of  his  person.  1  his  adventure 
furnishes,  by  what  he  sees,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  sees 
and  acts,  some  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  work.  Nothing,  for 
example,  can  be  more  exquisitely  described,  than  the  varying 
lights  and  shades  on  the  sand. 

‘  With  steady  tread  he  held  hla  way 
Adown  the  sloping  shore. 

The  dark  green  waves,  with  emerald  hue, 

Imbue  the  beams  of  day, 

And  on  the  wrinkled  sand  below, 

Rolling  their  mazy  network  to  and  fro, 

Light  shadows  shift  and  play.*  p.  168. 

Sea^monsters  impetuously  dart  towards  him,  but  as  hastily 
dart  away.  He  reaches  the  gate  of  the  ancient  city,  but 
pauses  awhile  in  admiration  before  he  enters  it.  It  is  open, 
just  as  it  had  been  left  by  the  multitude,  rushing  out  to  escape, 
when  the  sea  was  rising  to  overwhelm  the  citv.  All  the 
structures  are  represented  as  remaining  nnimoaiied,  after 
an  unknown  series  of  ages ;  which  have  ciily  giv<M!,  tiirough 
the  medium  of  an  afiection  of  the  spectator’s  mind,  a 
more  awful  aspect  to  the  icmples  and  pal  uiS,  a  more 
mysterious  and  yet  impressive  signilie.  netj  to  the  .statues 
emblems,  and  inscriptions.  And  tlie  elVecL  is  prodigiously 
heightened  by  the  profound  solitude,  ‘  the  everlasting 
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stillness  of  the  deep/  The  whole  most  admirable  description 
has  a  tone  of  solemnity  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  antiquity,  the  submarine  retirement  and 
obscurity,  and  the  total  and  endless  solitude  of  the  scene. 
And  it  greatly  heightens  our  interest  in  Ladurlad’s  character,^ 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  contemplates  and  explores, 
these  wonders,  withdrawn  forever  from  all  other  human  sight, 
shews  him  worthy  to  tread 

*  Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore. 

By  human  footstep  had  been  visited ; 

Those  streets  which  never  more 
A  human  foot  shall  tread.' 

He  takes  the  broad  mighty  impression  of  so  strange  a 
scene;  gazing  with  such  an  absorption  of  solemn  delight 
that  he  forgets,  for  a  little  while,  the  Curse,  the  immediate 
object  of  his  adventure,  and  even  his  daughter.  He  acquires 
dignity,  by  being  thus  made  to  possess  so  much  mental 
faculty  as  to  be,  in  defiance  of  all  circumstances  and  dis¬ 
tractions,  powerfully  arrested,  by  what  is  gratid,  awful,  and 
beautiful.  It  might  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  an 
Indian  ^ peasant^  would  be  likely  to  have  had  his  imagination 
and  taste  sufficiently  cultivated  to  be  susceptible  of  so 
strong  a  captivation ;  but  there  is  no  saying  how  much  he 
may  have  profited  in  the  studies  conducive  to  fine  taste, 
during  his  residence  on  Mount  Meru,  in  the  society  of 
Ereenia,  and  in  reach  of  Indra’s  fine  library. 

Recollecting,  after  this  short  and  happy  entrancement,  the 
purpose  he  came  upon,  he  finds  and  enters  tlie  way  to 
the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  kings ;  losing,  as  he  goes 
down,  ‘  the  sea-green  light  of  day,’  which  is  supposed  to  liave 
been  thus  far  transmitted  to  him,  and  meeting  in  the  passage 
another  light,  of  red  and  fiery  hue.’  This  proves  \o  proceed 
from  carbuncles  set  in  the  sceptres,  held  in  the  bands  of  the 
dead  kings,  sitting  in  this  great  vault  each  on  a  throne,  in  a 
seperate  ‘  alcove,’  and  all  in  the  condition  of  perfect,  fresh¬ 
looking,  and  supple  flesh  and  limb,  with  eyes  open,  ‘  large, 
glaz’d,  fixed,  and  meaningless,’  and  ‘  ray  less,’  except  that 
they  ‘  dimly  reflected  to  that  gem-born  light/  There  was 
another  alcove,  which  had  been  intended  for  the  sepulchral 
residence  of  Baly,  if  he  luid  not  given  himself  a  different 
destiny ;  and  there  Ladurlad  descries  Ereenia,  bound  to  the 
rock  with  a  ponderous  chain  of  adamant,  and  guarded  hy  a 
®ost  hideous  sea-monster,  fixed  to  that  station  by  Lorrinite» 
There  ensues  a  furious  unintermitted  combat  of  six  days  and 
eights  between  this  monster  and  our  hero ;  who,  being 
charmed  against  both  fatigue  and  wounds,  literally  tires  to 
^«atli  liis  strong  and  fell  antagoni^,  by  the  evening  of  the 
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the  seventh  day.  He  then  cuts  with  a  scymitar  the  fettera 
of  the  Glendoveer,  and  they  most  joyfully  ascend  in  quest 
of  Kaiiyal,  who  has  been  wailing  so  many  days  with  a  fearful 
impatience,  that  had  grown  at  last  almost  to  anguish,  but  has 
become  the  impatience  of  confident  hope,  from  the  sight  of 
the  dead  monster,  which  has  previously  risen  and  driued  to 
the  shore.  Tliey  meet ;  when,  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
rapture,  who  should  appear  but  Arvalan  again,  and  Lorrinitc 
with  her  demons,  ready  to  make  once  more  their  respective 
captions  ? 

Hut  it  so  happens  that,  unseen,  Baly  also  was  come  to  the 
identical  spot.  He  suddenly  shines  out  *  among  them  in  the 
midnight  air seizes  with  a  hundred  hands  the  whole  crew; 
stamps  and  splits  the  earth ;  and  in  an  instant  plunges  down 
with  them  into  Padalon — where  the  reader  is  for  their  sakes 
heartily  content  there  should  be  a  permanent  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus.  A  violent  shriek  of  invocation  to  Ke¬ 
hama  brings  him  from  the  Swerga,  with  the  velocity  and  fury 
of  a  thunderbolt,  but  too  late  to  rescue  his  son.  But  he 
also  can  stamp,  make  the  earth  cleave  again,  and  hurl  down 
a.  challenge  to  Baly  and  Yamen,  assuring  them  it  shall  not 
be  long  before  he  makes  ingress  on  their  territory,  and  gives 
them  some  warm  employment.  The  earth  has  his  permission 
to  close  up  the  rent;  and  he  then  fixes  his  eyes  on  Kaiiyal, 
with  a  somewhat  less  than  usual  severity  of  aspect,  and  sig.  ■ 
nifics  to  her,  that  as  she  now  perceives  it  to  be  among  the  ap-  j 
pointments  of  fate  that  he  ana  she  alone,  of  all  mortals,  arc  i 
to  drink  the  Amreeia,  or  drink  of  immortality,  it  necessarily  I 
follows  that  she  is  his  destined  bride.  He  invites  her  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  glorious  destiny;  and  to  prove  him¬ 
self  quite  serious  in  the  affair,  he  at  a  word  neutralizes  the 
deadly  cui*se,  and  observes  to  Ladurlad  in  a  condescending  i 
and  almost  pensive  tone,  that  they  both  have  been,  thus  far,  ; 
but  fulfilling,  unconsciously,  the  decrees  of  fate.  The  lady  | 
declines,  in  terms  of,  jierhaps,  deficient  politeness,  to  become 
■queen  of  the  Swerga,  ‘  and  of  whatever  w’orlds  beside  infi¬ 
nity  may  hide.*  His  brow  darkens,  and  the  sentence  that 
begins  with  a  kind  of  plea  that  she  ought  to  be  gratefully 
proud  to  comply,  ends  in  a  threatening  that  she  shall  be 
compelled.  A  violent  fulmination  of  his  anger  explodes  him 
back  into  the  sky.  Ladurlad  has  the  curse  again,  and  bn 
daughter  a  leprosy.  She  is  magnanimous  enough  to  rejoice 
in  the  protection  which  this  will  afford  her,  against  thedangen 
to  which  her  beauty  would  have  exposed  her.  The  only  di^ 
tress  is,  to  think  what  its  effect  may  be  on  the  complacency  of 
Ereenia.  .  , 

That  Glendoveer,  the  while,  is  gone  on  an  *enipn>* 
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which  the  whole  nmgazinc  of  |>ompous  epithets  is  emptied 
to  blazon  out  as  most  daring  and  awful.  It  is  to  represent 
his  wrongs  to  Seeva  himself,  the  iip|)ermost  of  all  the  gods. 
Though  the  said  Seeva  is  declared  omnipresent,  yet  the  ap- 
jxllant  must  make  his  petition  on  a  certain  silver  Mount 
Calasay,  the  outermost  point,  or  somewhere  beyond  the 
outermost  point,  of  all  worlds.  The  difficulty  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  point  of  time  and  flying  merely,  is  formidably  in- 
liiiiatcd  by  a  serious  and  authentic  rclation~lu)w  that  once  on 
a  time,  when  Rrahma  and  Veeshno  were  quarrelling  most 
furiously  for  the  pre-emincncc,  Seeva,  (tlierc  being  most 
likely  no  officer  of  police  at  Ihind,)  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  rivalry,  by  shewing  them  who  was  the  master  of 
tliem  both.  For  this  purpose,  he  presented  himself  to  them 
in  the  form  of  a  fiery  column,  the  longitude  of  which  they 
were  to  explore;  but  a  iliousaiul  years  of  ascent,  and  *  ten 
myriads  years’  of  descent,  did  not  bring  Hrnlima  to  the 
upper  end,  nor  Veeshnoo  to  the  lower.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  in  this  part,  exhibit  another  most  earnest,  though 
unavailing  effort  to  give  a  power  of  grand  and  religious  im¬ 
pression  to  some  of  the  silliest  phantasms  of  mythology.  The 
sanctities  of  the  true  temple  are  rifled  for  the  profane  service ; 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  with  most  religious  formality 
given  to  Seeva ;  and  the  poet  is  pertinaciously  resolute  that  ‘  in¬ 
tensity  of  faith  and  holiest  love’  shall  be  no  distinctive  quali¬ 
ties  of  Christian  devotion. — As  an  auspicious  temiination  of 
the  adventure,  it  is  siguified  from  Seeva  to  Ereenia,  that 
he  and  his  complainaut  friends  must  carry  their  suit  to  the 
throne  of  Yamen,  where  ‘all  odds  will  he  made  even.* 

The  sections  ensuing,  therefore,  are  intitled  ‘  The  Em¬ 
barkation’  and  ‘  The  World’s  End  ;*  and  relate,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  force  of  imagintation,  a  voyage  of  the  three  friends 
across  a  dark  stornty  sea,  which  separates  this  world  from  the 
next — the  emotions  of  the  two  human  adventurers— the 
landing  on  an  ‘  icy  belt’ — and  tite  appearances  of  the  va¬ 
rious  classes  of  ghosts,  there  waiting  to  he  carried  down  by 
demons,  through  a  dark  lake,  to  the  place  of  judgment. 
Much  of  this  gloomy  vision  is  presented  with,  little,  less 
pointed  spcciticality,  if  wc  may  so  express  it,  / of  circum- 
^ce,  and  little  less  iutepsity  of  colouring,  tmin  the  lol- 
lowing  description. 

‘  Then  might  be  seen  who  went  in  hope,  and  who 
Trembled  to  meet  the  meed 
Of  many  a  foul  misdeed,  as  wild  they  threw  < ) 

Their  arm*  retorted  from  the  demon's  grasp, 
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And  look’d  arouadf  til  eagtrly,  to  seek 
For  hel^  where  help  was  none;  and  strove  for  aid 
To  clasp  the  nearest  shade ; 

Yea»  with  imploring  looks  and  horrent  shriek. 

Even  from  one  demon  to  another  bending. 

With  hands  extending, 

Their  mercy  they  essay’d. 

Still  from  the  verge  they  strain. 

And  from  the  dreadful  gulph  avert  their  eyes, 

In  vain ;  down  plunge  the  demons,  and  their  cries 
Feebly,  as  down  they  sink,  from  that  profound  arise.’  p.  125. 

Ereenia  takes  Kailyal  6rst,  and  afterwards  her  father,  down 
through  the  lake  to  the  southern  gate  of  Padalon.  In  the 
moment  of  preparing  for  this  formidable  plunge  with  tfie 
hrst,  he  aduresses  her  in  language  containing  a  parodj 
which  cannot  be  lost  on  the  readers  of  the  gospels  : 

<  Be  of  good  heart,  beloved  !  it  iit  I 
Who  bear  thee — 


Arrived  at  the  gate,  they  are  assailed  by  terrific  sbunds,  and 
receive,  from  the  giant  god  that  guards  it,  a  most  appalling 
description  of  the  essential,  and  of  the  present  cccasiond 
state  of  Padalon  ;  for,  it  seems,  the  confident  expectation 
of  Kehama’s  acquiring  the  dominion  of  hell  as  well  as  hea¬ 
ven,  has  excited  among  the  wicked  spirits,  throughout 
the  whole  infernal  dominion,  such  a  dreadful  insurrectional 
fury,  rhai  even  Yamen  trembles  on  his  throne;  while  thty 
are  invoking,  with  thundering  clamours,  the  Rajah  to  set 
them  free  with  his  ‘  irresistible  right  hand,’ — a  hand,  be  it 
remembered,  constructed  of  a  few  ounces  of  bone  and  flesh, 
'rhe  warden  god  furnishes  the  two  mortals  with  incombustible 
robes,  as  a  protection  in  passing  through  the  tt?gion  of  Are, 
and  a  one- wheeled  chariot,  whicli,  self-directed,  carries  the 
adventurers  over  a  vast  bridge,  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a 
seymitar,  which  spans  the  sea  of  fire  that  encircles  Padalon. 

They  pass  on  through  a  horrible  scene  of  torment,  and  rage, 
and  tumult,  till  they  come  to  the  metropolis  of  Y'amcii,  who 
is  found  seated  on  a  marble  sepulchre,  w  ith  Baly  on  a  judge¬ 
ment  seat,  at  his  feet ;  and 

*  A  golden  throne  before  them  vacant  stood  ; 

Three  human  forms  sustain’d  its  ponderous  weight, 

With  lifted  hands  outspread,  and  shoulders  bow’d. 

Bending  beaeath  their  load ; 

A  fourth  was  wanting.  They  were  of  the  hue 
Of  walls  of  Are;  yet  were  they  flesh  and  blood, 

And  living  breath  they  drew ; 

And  their  red  eye-bSls  rolled  with  ghakly  stare, 

As  tlitts,  for  their  misdeeds  they  itoM  tormented  there/  p*  ^1* 
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Yamen  bids  them  wait  with  patience  the  awful  hourap* 
pointed  to  decide  the  fate  of  Padalon  and  the  unirerie, 
which  hour,  he  says,  is  fast  approaching.  And  so  it  proves ; 
for  even  while  he  is  speaking,  the  hideous  uproar  sinks  in  a 
silence  much  more  portentous  and  terrible.  Shortly  this  si¬ 
lence  gives  place  to  a  distant  sound,  which  is  soon  |>crccived 
to  be  advancing  and  deepening.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
approach  of  Kehama;  who,  multiplying  or  dividing  himself 
into  eight  distinct  persons,  has  invaded  radalon  by  its  eight 
different  gates,  all  at  one  moment ;  comes  driving  on  fu¬ 
riously  in  eight  chariots;  invests  the  infernal  god  ;  and,  after 
s  dreadful  but  short  conflict,  places  his  foot  triumphantly  on 
bh  neck.  He  dallies  awhile  with  his  new  power,  to  feel  the 
iriumph  the  more  exquisitelv  ;  but  soon  imperiously  de¬ 
mands  the  Amreeta,  for  himself  and  Kailyal.  A  ‘  huge  Ana¬ 
tomy’  rises  from  the  marble  tomb,  and  presents  the  cup.  He 
drinks,  and  becomes  the  fourth  tormented  and  immortal  statue, 
under  the  ‘  golden  throne.’  Then  Kailyal  drinks,  is  transformed 
into  a  perfectly  ethereal  being,  and  is  rapturously  welcomed 
by  Ereenia  as  now  his  equal  and  immortal  companion.  Ladur- 
Ud  is  dismissed  by  a  gentle  deatli  to  meet  them,  and  the 
happy  spirit  of*  his  wife,  in  the  Swerga. 

The  preceding  abstract  has  so  far  exceeded  all  reasonable 
bounds,  and  has  so  often  digressed  into  comments,  that  the 
observations  we  may  wish  to  add  must  he  allowed  to  occupy 
but  a  very  small  space.  They  can  indeed  do  little  else  than 
assert,  in  a  somewhat  more  general  form,  several  of  the  prin- 
ciples  which  we  have  ventured  to  apply  here  and  there  to  the 
work,  in  passing  along. 

We  must  repeat  then,  in  the  first  place,  our  censure  of 
the  adoption  or  creation  of  so  absurd  a  fable.  It  is  little 
enough,  to  be  sure,  that  vye  kno^  of  the  order  of  the  universe. . 
But  yet  hiiiiian  reason,  after  earnest  and  indefatigable  eflbrts 
I  of  inquiry  through  several  thousands  of  years,  (during  a  great 
part  of  which  period  the  inquiry  has  been  prosecuted  under 
the  advantage  of  a  revelation,)  finds  itself  in  possession  of  a 
few  general  principles  which  may,  without  presumption,  be 
<leemed  to  innerein,  and  regulate  the  universal  system : — into- 
nuch  that  these  principles  would  be  very  confidently  assigned, 
by  thinking  men,  as  reasons  for  disbelieving  a  great  many 
propositions  that  might  be  advanced,  relative  to  the  moru 
w  the  physical  order  of  the  creation,  or  any  of  its  parts, — 
relative  to  the  economy  of  any  supposed  class  of  intelligent 
baings.  And  in  proportion  as  we  withdraw  from  the  immen- 
of  tbissuMect,  and  bring  our  thoughts  near  this  world  of 
OQrown,  we  fi^nd  ourselves  authorised  to  apply  still  more 
pfiaciples,  and  to  reject  or  to  affirm  still  more  propositjoos 
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relative  to  bcinn;^  thal,  if  they  exist  at  all,  must  exist  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  order  in  many  points  analogous  to  our  own  eco¬ 
nomy.  Let  it  be  assumed,  for  instance,  that  there  are  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  moon,  and  we  shall  be  warranted  on  the  ground 
of  ttie  various  circumstances  of  analogy  between  their  place 
of  abode  and  ours,  to  advance  a  groat  deal  more  in  the  way 
of  probable  conjocture  respecting  their  economy,  than  wc 
could  respecting  an  ord<?r  of  beings,  our  only  datum  coiu 
cerning  whicli  should  be,  that  whatever  and  wherever  it  is, 
its  condition  has  less  resemblance  to  our  own  than  that  of  any 
other  race  of  intelligent  creatures.  But  when  we  come  ac¬ 
tually  to  this  w’orld,  and  men  are  the  subjects  of  our  thoughts, 
we  know  our  ground  completely  ;  and  can  compare  the  de¬ 
scriptions  and  lictitioiis  representations  of  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  with  the  plain  standard  fact.  It  should  headd- 
ed,  that  onr  know  ledge  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  matter, 
reaches  far  further  into  the  universe  than  our  knowledge  of 
the  economy  of  intelligent  existences:  and  therefore  we  may 
he  allowed  to  make  very  confident  assertions  respecting,  for 
instance,  the  qualities  and  powers  of  fire  and  water,  in  the 
remotest  and  most  singular  world  in  which  those  elements 
exist,  w  hile  we  might  be  exceedingly  difhdent  and  limited  in 
our  guesses  concerning  the  supposed  intelligent  inhabitants 
of  that  world. 

Now  this  degree  of  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired  of 
the  physical  and  moral  order  of  the  creation,  has  become  a 
Standard  of  Probability  for  tlie  works  of  imagination.  If 
those  fictions  conform  to  the  arrangements  of  this  order,  as 
far  as  iliey  are  ascertained,  or  reasonably  inferred  from  gene 
ral  principles,  they  are  pronounced  proliahle  :  but  if  in  con 
traricty  to  these  arrangements,  they  must  he  pronounced- 
iiot  improbable  merely,  hut  absurd  : — except, indeed,  when  they 
are  legitimately  representing  what  wc  call  miracles;  and  as 
Uiiracles  are  the  works  of  God  only — the  true  God — they  can 
never  be  legitimately  represented  as  operations  of  fictitious 
and  pagan  divine  powers.  Improbable  fictions,  we  repeat, 
should  he  held  absurd;  for,  surely,  the  actual  economy  of 
the  crca'.ion,  as  arranged  by  its  Author,  must  be  the  grad 
prototype  of  wise  and  beautiful  design— of  all  the  adaptation, 
propoiiions  and  congrnitics  constituting,  or  conducing  to  the 
perfection  of  the  wliole  system  of  existence.  Indeed  there 
could  be  no  other  model  f  rom  which  to  draw  our  ideas  of  pro¬ 
portion,  adaptation,  harmony,  and  whutevcM*  else  is  n»eantby 
the  term  onicr,  than  this  created  system,  unless  the  Creator 
had  revealed  another  model,  an  ideal  model,  existing  in  bit 
infinite  mind,  widely  different  from  the  actual  creation. 
therefore  cannot  represent  material  and  intellectual  existewcet 
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of  a  nature,  or  in  relations  ami  combinations  inconsistent  with 
the  known  laws  of  the  creatien,  without  violating  the  only 
true  principles  ot  order  which  it  is  possible  lor  us  to  con¬ 
ceive.  T  his  we  are  forced  praciically  to  acknowledge  in  all 
(Mir  judgements  on  the  propriety  or  absurdity  of  the  creation^ 
of  fancy  ;  for  it  is  to  these  laws  that  we  necessarily  advert,  in* 
pronouncing  the  representations  made  by  the  imagination  in 
dreaniing,  delirium,  and  insanity,  to  be  absurd  ;  anti  it  is  only 
oil  their  authority  that  we  can  pronounce  any  thing ‘absurtf, 
«cept  what  involves  a  metaphysical  contradiction.  Unless 
ibe  absolute  authority  of  these  laws  is  acknowledged,  it  shall 
be  perfectly  reasonable  for  a  poet  to  represent  a  race  of  people 
made  of  steel,  or  half  steel  half  flesh— or  human  heads, 

IS  in  the  illuminations  of  old  MSS.,  growing  on  twigs  o£  trees— 
or  one  man  making  himself  into  eight,  like  Kehama,  and  then 
returning  into  one  again — or  fire  and  water  in  perfetH  amity J 
It  is,  in  short,  only  in  deference  to  these  laws  of  the  Creation; 
tint  we  can  be  excused  for  refusing  our  respect  and  admiratioit 
10  the  infinite  puerility  and  monstrosity  of  the  Hindoo  poets,* 
18  tliey  are  called.  Now  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
fictions,  constituting  the  present  poem,  is  constructed  in  ut¬ 
ter  defiance  of  this  standard.  The  whole  affair  of  the  opera- 

Ition  of  the  Curse,  the  story  of  Lorrinile,  the  origination  of 
the  Ganges,  the  fire  and  water  palace  of  Indra,  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Mount  Calasay,  the  transactions  and  creatures  of  Pa- 
dalon,  with  much  more  that  has  been  noticed  in  the  analysis, 
ire  things  of  a  nature  not  only  in  perfect  contrariety  to  the 
state  anil  laws  of  the  actual  creation,  but  incompatible  with 
my  economy  of  which  we  can  conceive  the  possible  existence. 

A  strong,  an  irresistible  impression  of  flagrant  absurdity  will, 
therefore,  be  the  predominant  perception  of  every  reader  in¬ 
capable  of  a  temporary  abolition  of  his  reason.  The  disgust 
It  this  absurdity  will  be  so  very  active  a  feeling,  and  will  be 
wseldom  suffered  by  the  poet  to  subside,  that  it  will,  at  many 
P»rts  of  the  work,  almost  wholly  preclude  the  pleasure^lhat 
I  *0111(1  else  he  imparted  hy^he  splendid  scenery  and  eloquent 
Won  by  which  even  the^rossest  of  the  absurdities  are  at- 
I  *^pted  to  be  made  imposing.  Wc  may  wonder,  in  very  se- 
jWs  simplicity,  why  the  poet  should  choose  deliberately  to 
I  labour  to  excite  at  once  the  two  opposite  sentiments  of  plea- 
I  wre  and  disgust,  with  the  knowledge,  too,  that  any  attempt  to 
I  Prolong  them  both  is  infallibly  certain  to  end  in  the  ascend- 
I  ^  ^he  latter.  Or  does  he  really  think  the  beauties  of 
I  composition  are  so  transcendent,  that  they  will  banish  all 
I  **^llection  about  probability  and  improbability,  or  fairly  van- 
I  the  repugnance  of  cultivated  minds  to  gross  absurdity  P 
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And  if  lie  could  do  this,  what  would  be  the  value  of  thii 
achievement?  What  has  been  the  grand  object  and  utility  of 
observing,  of  investigating,  of  philosophizing,  through  i)| 
ages,  but  to  put  mankind  in  possession  of  Truth,  and  todif. 
cipline  their  minds  to  love  truth,  to  think  according  to  tbt 
just  laws  of  thinking,  and  to  hate  all  fallacy  and  absurdity;— 
in  short,  to  advance  the  human  race  at  last,  if  it*  be  possible, 
to  something  like  the  manhood  of  reason  ?  And  would  it,  tbeo, 
be  a  meritorious  employment  of  a  genius  that  really  should 
be  powerful  enough  to  counteract  these  exertions,  and  retard 
this  progress,  to  reduce  the  human  mind,  or  any  one  mind, 
back  to  a  state  in  which  it  could  love  or  tolerate  puerile  and 
raving  absurdity, — to  that  very  state  which  the  generality  of 
the  orientals  are  in  at  this  day,  and  for  being  in  which  they 
have,  (till  lately  their  paganism  has  recommended  them  to 
our  favour,)  been  the  objects  of  our  sovereign  .contempt  ?  But 
if  all  our  iiiHuential  poetry  were  to  be  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  present  work,  we  might  justly 
regard  the  poetic  tribe  as  a  conspiracy  to  seduce  men  intoi 
complacency  with  what  involves  a  total  abjuration  of  .sense, 
and  so  to  defeat  the  labours  for  maturing  the  human  under- 
stjinding,— labours,  verily,  of  which  the  toil  is  great  enough, 
and  the  success  little  enough,  even  unobstructed  by  such  in¬ 
tervention. 

There  can  be  no  danger,  we  suppose,  of  hearing  pleaded, 
in  maintenance  of  the  privilege  of  poetry  to  be  absurd,  that 
the  scope  of  probability  is  too  confined  to  atford  sufficient 
variety  of  materials.  That  scope  includes  nothing  less  than 
all  that  is  known  of  this  wholt^ world, — all  that  may,  in  strict 
analogy  with  what  is  known,  be  conjectured  or  fancied  of  it, 
in  times  past,  present,  and  to  come, — and  all  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  of  all  other  worlds,  without  violating  what  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  principles  of  the  order  of  the  creation, 
and  without  contradicting  any  doctrine  of  revelation,  llm 
scope  is  therefore,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  infinite; 
and  to  seek  for  materials  which  it  does  not  include,  will  p* 
nerally  be  found  an  indication  of  a  feeble  mind.  Jt  is  quite 
needless  to  say,  this  remark  can  have  no  application  to  Mr. 
Southey  ;  but  it  is  a  remark  applicable  to  him,  that  such  feeble 
minds  will  be  glad  to  find  and  plead  a  warrant  for  their  folly 
in  the  example  of  a  strong  one. 

After  all,  it  would  be  foolish  to  affect  any  great  degree  w 
apprehension  for  the  public  taste,  from  the  perverting  ope^ 
tion  of  one,  or  any  number  of  works,  attempting  to  recondk 
it  to  the  kind  and  excess  of  absurdity  exhibited  in  this  poem, 
•ven  if  all  such  works  had  all  the  poetical  excellence  so  coo- 
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f^iicuous  in  this.  There  is  a  point  in  the  improvement  both 
of  individuals  and  communities,  after  which  they  cannot  be 
5ven  amused  to  more  than  a  certain  latitude,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  from  the  line  of  their  reason. 

The  next  chief  point  of  censure  would  be,  that  this  ab¬ 
surdity  is  also  paganism  ;  but  this  has  been  noticed  so  point¬ 
edly  and  repeatedly  in  our  analysis,  that  a  very  few  words 
here  will  suffice.  There  are  Marriataly,  Pollear,  Varna,  Indra, 
Veeshnoo,  Seeva,  Padalon,  the  Swerea,  &c.  &c.  celebrated 
in  the  most  Christianized  country  of  Europe,  by  a  native 
poet.  Now  if  these  had  been  merely  the  fictions  of  his  own 
mind,  and  not  parts  of  a  heathen  mythology,  even  then  they 
would  have  been,  as  they  are  here  managed,  an  unpardonable 
riolation  of  religious  rectitude.  For  (the  truth  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  bible  being  assumed)  the  poet  has  no  right  to 
trtme,  with  a. view  to  engage  our  complacency  in,  such  a 
dctitious  economy  of  divine  and  human  beings  as,  if  it  could 
be  real,  would  constitute  the  negation  or  extinction  of  that 
religion.  But  the  present  fiction,  so  far  and  so  long  as  the  force 
of  poetry  (which  the  poet  would  have  augmented  indefinite¬ 
ly  if  he  could)  can  render  the  illusion  prevalent  on  the  mind, 
isootonly  the  making  void  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  another  and  a  vile  theology  in  its  place ;  it  is  no 
less  than  the  substitution  of  a  positive  and  notorious  system 
of  paganism.  It  vacates  the  eternal  throne,  not  only  in 
order  to  raise  thither  an  imaginary  divinity,  but  absolutely 
to  elevate  Seeva,  the  adored  abomination  of  the  Hindoos.  He 
has  much,  and  as  gravely  attempted  to  be  represented  as  a 
reality,  as  he  could  be  by  the  poets  of  those  heathens  them¬ 
selves.  And,  as  if  on  purpose  to  preclude  the  officiousness  of 
any  friend  that  might  wish  to  palliate  or  Justify  this  proceed- 
iog,  by  the  old  pretendedly  philosophical  allegation,  that  this 
iionly  accommodating  so  far  to  another  division  of  the  human 
nee,  as  to  apply  the  name  under  which  they  worship  a  supreme 
being,  to  the  supreme  being  that  we  somewhat  more  intelli¬ 
gently  worship, — as  if  expressly  to  forbid  any  such  apology, 
and  to  give  proof  that  what  he  is  endeavouring  to  gain  a  place 
for  in  our  minds  is  genuine  and  formal  heathenism,  he  has 
given  an  equally  grave  semblance  of  reality  to  a  variety  of 
^r  gods  as  well  as  Seeva,  and  to  the  pagan  heaven  and  hell. 
These,  at  any  rate,  are  disclaimed  even  by  that  irreligious 
philosophy  that  insults  revelation  with  the  pretence  that  it 
be,  in  truth,  the  same  divine  Essence  that  is  worshipped 
*  by  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage’  under  the  varied  denomina- 
^08  of  *  Jehovah,  Jove,  Lord,’  or  Seevsu  These  systematic 
^peodages  and  connezioos,  therefore,  rerify  the  paganism  of 
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the  whole  theology  of  this  poem.  And  to  this  paganism,  the 
poet  has  most  carnesty  laboured,  as  wc  have  before  observed 
and  shewn,  to  transfer  what  is  peculiar  to  the  true  theoloey. 
Expressions  of  awful  reverence,  and  ascriptions  of  divine  tt. 
tributes  to  Seeva,  arc  uttered  by  the  poet  in  his  own  person* 
he  studies  most  solicitously  to  give  every  appearance  and  every 
epithet  of  dignity  to  the  worship  represented  as  rendered  to 
the  gods  by  Ladurlad,  Kailyal  ,  and  Erccnia  ;  and  the  fidelity 
to  this  devotion  at  length  attains  an  eternal  reward.  Now  we 
have  only  to  ask,  What  was  the  impression  which  the  poet 
wished  all  these  combined  and  co-operating  representations  to 
make  on  the  reader’s  mind  ?  He  will  not  say,  nor  any  one  for 
him,  that  he  was  unaware  that  a  certain  moral  eftect  necessa¬ 
rily  accompanies  all  striking  representations  of  moral  agents, 
and  that  all  he  reckoned  on,  in  a  work  of  great  and  protracted 
effort,  was  to  present  simply  a  scries  of  images,  chasing  ooe 
another  away,  like  those  in  a  magic  lantliorn,  or  like  the  sue-  ' 
cession  of  clouds  in  the  sky,  making  no  impression  on  the 
mind  but  merely  that  of  their  splendour,  beauty,  or  monstrout- 
ness.  Aware  then  of  a  moral  effect,  and  intending  it,  did  he 
design  that  effect  should  be  hostile  in  the  severest  manner  to 
heathenism  ?  Throughout  this  exhibition  of  gods,  providences, 
devotions,  heavens,  and  hells,  was  it  a  leading  purpose  to. 
make  the  reader  detest  the  fancies  about  Indra  and  Seeva,  and 
the  Swerga  and  Padalon,  and  pray  that  such  execrable  delu¬ 
sions  might  be  banished  from  those  millions  of  minds  in  which 
they  are  entertained  as  something  more  than  poetry?  For  any 
purpose  of  this  kind,  the  means,  evidently,  would  not  be  it 
all  of  the  nature  of  those  he  has  employed.  Hemostcleady 
had  no  intentiou  that  his  ^peva,  his  Indra,  his  Yama,  bis 
Baly,  and  so  forth,  should  appear  to  the  reader  in  the  full 
odiousness,  or  any  degree  of  the  odionsness,  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  false  gods ;  and  that  the  reader  should  recoil  with  ab¬ 
horrence  at  all  his  devotional  sentiments  towards  these  divini¬ 
ties.  But  is  it  then  to  be  believed,  that  he  was  content  or 
sirous  that  his  bold  conceptions,  his  fine  painting,  his  rich 
language,  should  lend  the  whole  of  that  powerful  assistancs 
which  ne  knows  such  things  contribute,  by  necessary  associa¬ 
tion,  in  behalf  of  whatever  they  are  employed  to  exhibit 
and  emheilish, — to  render  false  gods  and  their  worship,  and  is 
much  more  of  a  most  execrable  system  of  paganism  as  tht 
poem  allowed  room  for  admitting,  agreeable  objects  to  tbi 
reader’s  imagination,  and  as  far  as  possible  interesting  to  bb 
affections?  We  do  imt  see  how  the  poet  is  to  be  acquit¬ 
ted  of  this,  unless,  as  we  observed  oefore,  we  could  lu^ 
pose  so  absurd  a  thing,  as  that  he  should  regard  his  worku* 
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«ere  piece  of  scenery,  displaying  Bne  colours  and  strange 
ihapes,  without  any  oioral  tendency  at  all.  It  is  possible  our 
author  may  have  in  his  own  mind  some  mode  of  explaining 
aod  justifying  such  a  conduct,  and  that  without  a  rejection 
of  rational  theism  or  revealed  i*eligion ;  with  either  of  which 
(Wrees  of  disbelief  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  he  is  charge- 
ible.  But  the  very  least  that  a  Christian  critic  can  say  in  such 
a  case  is,  that  no  man,  rightly  impressed  with  the  transcen¬ 
dent  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  unspeakable  folly 
and  danger  of  trifling  with  the  purity  and  integrity,  and  sport¬ 
ing  away,  in  any  the  smallest  degree,  the  awfulness  of  that 
idea,  could  have  written  this  work,  or  can  read  it  without  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  regret. 

It  was  to  be  foreseen  that,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  many 
enterprizes  of  genius  would  be  a  very  formal  and  strenuous 
attempt  to  confer  English  popularity  on  the  Hindoo  gods.  It 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  endured,  that,  while  we  are  as  proud  as 
^  Kehama  of  possessing  India,  we  should  not  be  able  to  bring  to 
I  the  augmentation  of  our  national  splendour  that  which  India 
I  itself  deems  its  highest  glory,  its  mythology.  And  since  the 
I  attempt  xcas  to  be  made,  we  should  be  very  glad  it  has  been 
I  Bade  by  a  poet,  whose  failure  will  be  a  permanent  proof  and 
I  monument  of  the  utter  desperateness  of  the  undertaking,— -if 
I  we  did  not  regret  that  so  much  genius  should  have  been  sa- 
I  erificed  to  such  a  contemptible  purpose.  The  grave  part  of  the 

■  regret  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  affects  us  at  seeing 
I  Sir  Thomas  More  surrender  his  life  in  devout  assertion  of  the 

■  infallibility,  and  universal  spiritual  dominion,  of  an  impious 

■  impostor,  called  the  Pope.  But  there  mingl^  with  this  rc- 

■  gret  the  same  strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  as  we 

■  diould  feel  in  seeing  a  fine  British  fleet,  in  full  equipment 

■  lod  appointment,  sent  out  to  India  just  for  the  purpose  of 

■  ^nging  back,  each  ship,  a  basket  of  the  gods  of  croexe^,  or 
I  me  portions  of  that  material  with  which  tlie  Lama  of  Tibet 

■  ii  reported  to  enrich  the  craving  hands  of  bis  dewoiecs,  and 

■  It  length  coming  into  the  channel  with  flags  flying*  and  their 
I  cannon  thundering,  in  celebration  of  the  cargo.  Or  if  the 
I  reader  has  not  enough  of  similes,  we  would  compare  the 
I  poet  to  an  artist  who,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  in  any 

■  other  art  than  poetry,  sliould  make  choice  of  the  moeit  of- 
I  ^ive  substances,  to  be  moulded  with  the  utmost  de* 
I  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  into  forms  which  should 
I  Excite  a  violent  contest  between  the  visual  and  olfactory 
I  •^les,  in  which,  however,  the  latter  would  be  sure  to  be 

I  ’iciorious. 

^  I  After  these  observations  on  what  we  think  tbe  two  mortal 
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sins  of  this  performance,  absurdity  and  irreverence,  subordinate 
remarks  cannot  claim  room  for  an  extension  of  this  overgrown 
article.  There  is  not  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called 
characters  in  the  work.  Kehamu  is  a  |>ersonage  so  monstrous, 
that  nothing  extravagant  could  be  said  to  be  out  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  him.  There  is  much  ability  evinced  in  giving  Ladurlad 
more  of  what  we  can  sympathize  with,  more  of  purely  hufnan 
dignity,  amiablcness,  and  distress,  than  would  have  been  sup. 
posed  practicable  in  a  representation  of  human  beings  under 
such  strange  and  impossible  circumstances.  We  need  not  say 
one  word  inosc  of  the  wonderful  power  of  description,  dis¬ 
played  in  every  part  of  the  poem.  It  appears  with  unabated 
vigour  in  the  concluding  canto  or  section,  which  exhibits 
Padalon,  the  Hindoo  hell.  This  exhibition,  however,  has  a 
kind  of  coarse  hideousness,  which  would  be  very  remote 
from  any  thing  awful  or  sublime,  even  if  it  included  much 
less  of  the  clumsy,  uncouth  monstrosity  of  the  Hindoo  fables; 
and  if  the  measureless  power  and  terrors  of  Kehama,  and  bis 
making  himself  into  ei^ht  terrible  gods,  did  not  appear  so 
insipidly  and  irksomely  foolish.  There  is  too  much  sameness 
of  nre,  steel,  and  adamant ;  and  there  is  in  the  whole  scene 
a  certain  flaring  nearness^  which  allows  no  retii'ement  of  the 
imagination  into  wide,  and  dubious,  and  mysterious  terrors. 
This  puts  it  in  unfortunate  contrast  with  the  infernal  world  of 
Milton,  and  the  difference  is  somewhat  like  that  between 
walking  amidst  a  burning  town,  aqd  in  a  region  of  volcanoes. 
We  must  not  bring  even  into  thought,  any  sort  of  comparison 
between  the  display  of  mind  in  Milton’s  infernal  personages 
and  those  of  Padalon. 

The  general  diction  of  the  work  is  adpiirably  strong,  and  vari¬ 
ous,  and  free;  and,  in  going  through  it,  we  have  repeatedly  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  capabilites  of  the  English  language.  The  author 
seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  grown  out  of  that  affected 
simplicity  of  expression,  of  which  he  has  generally  been  ac¬ 
cused.  The  versification,  as  to  measure  and  rhyme,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  defiance  of  all  rule,  and  all  example ;  the  lines  are  of 
any  length,  from  four  syllables  to  fourteen ;  there  are  some¬ 
times  rhymes  and  sometimes  none  ;  and  they  have  no  settled 
order  or  recurrence.  This  is  objectionable,  chiefly,  as  it  ah 
lows  the  poet  to  riot  away  in  a  wild  wantoiiness  of  amplifica¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  very  same  time  imposes  on  him  the  petty 
care  of  having  the  lines  so  printed,  as  to  put  the*  letter-pre« 
in  the  form  of  a  well  adjusted  picture. 

The  notes  comprise  a  large  assortment  of  curious  parucu- 
lars,  relating  to  the  eastern  mythology  and  manners,  ana  to 
natural  history. 
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VII.  Sermolu  and  other  Dueourees*  By  the  late  Rer.  Samuel  La- 
fington,  of  Bideford.  Vol.  II.  pp.600.  price  lOi.  6d.  Coodcrt 
1810. 

IJAVING  warmly  recommended  the  first  volume  of  these 
^  Sermons,  which  has  since  been  reprinted,  we  think  it 
almost  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the  second.  Its 
character  is,  of  course,  substantially  the  same  ;  the  discourses 
ire  animated  and  judicious,  pious  and  practical ;  and  tbc 
composition  is  constantly  adapted  to  excite  .attention.  A 
presumption,  however,  may  naturally  arise  against  successive 
selections  from  posthumous  papers.  In  the  publications  of 
t  living  writer,  it  may  be  natural  to  expect  improvement ; 
and  the  best  produce  of  his  youth,  may  be  far  interior  to  the 
fruits  of  his  maturity.  But  a  deceased  author  is  a  tree  whose 
fruit  is  all  gathered.  No  addition  can  be  made  to  his  per* 
formances  or  his  powers.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  among  similar  productions,  what  is  first  selected  for  pub* 
lication  is  the  best  that  can  be  selected  ;  and  the  contents  of 
every  later  volume  are  at  least  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  judged  unworthy  to  appear  before.  But  in  the 
present  case  there  is  but  little  room  for  apprehension.  So 
many  sermons  appear  to  have  been  left  by  Mr.  Lavington  iii 
a  revised  and  corrected  state,  as  to  render  it  highly  proba* 
hie  that  a  second  set  might  be  produced  nearly  as  excellent 
as  the  first ;  and  the  only  doubt  would  be,  whether  the  selec¬ 
tion  were  made  judiciously.  On  this  point,  of  course,  it  is 
Dot  for  us  to  decide.  We  must  confess  it  gave  us  no  plea- 
lure  to  be  apprized,  that  the  editor  had  so  far  sacrificed  dis¬ 
cretion  to  feeling,  as  to  introduce  ten  funeral  sermons  into 
the  present  volume,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
friends,  to  print  it  exactly  from  the  author’s  manuscripts, 
without  making  any  of  those  retrenchments  and  alterations 
which,  in  the  former  instance,  he  had  deemed  advisable.  It 
is  upon  the  whole,  however,  so  excellent,  that  we  heartily 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public  at  large,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  purchasers  of  the  preceding  volume.  Wc 
cannot,  indeed,  extol  it  as  a  model  pf  composition,  or 
as  a  fund  of  theological  doctrine  or  criticism,  for  the  use  of 

I  students.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  perused  with  much 
advantage  by  private  individuals,  in  seasons  of  religpous  re¬ 
tirement  ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  discourses  it  con¬ 
tains  may  be  properly  employed  on  occasions  of  domestic  or 
^ial  worship ;  and  almost  all  may  afford  valuable  hints 
wd  excitements  to  ministers  of  religion  in  the  discharge  of 
tbeir  various  duties. 
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The  peculiar  merit  of  these  discourses,  we  think,  is  their 
animation.  There  are  few  English  Sermons  so  distinguished 
by  the  lively  and  impassioned  manner  of  the  French  pul¬ 
pit  A  refined  hearer  might  occasionally  be  ofiended,  during 
a  sermon  of  Mr.  Lavington’s  ;  but  he  would  hardly  fall  asleep. 
This  is  a  quality,  which,  in  connection  with  just  views  of 
religion,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  too  highly  appreciated. 
To  instruct,  is  not  a  more  important  object  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  than  to  excite.  The  truths  of  religion  and  morality 
which  it  is  essential  to  know,  are  very  soon  learnt,  when  the 
attention  and  tlie  feelings  arc  interested  ;  and  unless  this 
interest  can  be  maintained,  they  are  as  soon  disregarded  or 
forgotten.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  po* 
pularity  and  success  of  certain  preachers,  who,  in  point  of 
natural  and  acquired  ability,  scarcely  exceed  the  majority  of 
the  crowds  they  iiarangue.  In  popular  addresses,  an  ener¬ 
getic  and  affectionate  strain  of  sentiment  atones  for  almost 
every  defect ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  not  to  be  compensated 
by  the  possession  of  any  other  merit.  It  is  by  no  meant 
necessarily  connected  with  coarseness  of  language,  or  with  t 
whining  or  turbulent  manner;  but  would  associate  with  all 
the  graces  of  a  Ciceronian  diction  and  delivery.  It  has  sel¬ 
dom,  we  confess,  been  ennobled  by  such  an  alliance ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  perfect  model,  we  arc  happy  to  commend 
it  in  such  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Lavington. 

The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  a  sermon  on  Exodus 
xxxii,  26.  ‘  Who  is  on  the  LorcTs  side?' — in  which  the  preaclier 
describes  those  ‘  who  are  on  the  Lord’s  side’  as  ‘  exerting 
themselves  with  peculiar  resolution  for  the  support  of  bis 
cause  and  kingdom.’ 

•  But,  what  shall  we  of  say  of  those  lukewarm  professors those  cold, 
those  frozen-hearted  formalists,  who  call  private  duties,  superstitioo; 
public  zeal,  enthusiasm  ;  and  close  walking  with  God,  being  righteoM 
overmuch  ; — who  are  all  for  a  rational,  an  unaffected,  an  uni^ecting,  re* 

ii^on  ? - Alas  !  languid  devotion  ! — “  Offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor; 

will  he  be  pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.**  How  much  more  hateful  must  such  a  lethargic  religion  be  to 
the  ever-living  God  I  ^Wherefore,  “  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  you 
consider  your  characters,  your  circumstances,  your  privileges,  your  obli- 
gatioos,  your  prospects consider  the  world  around  you,  consider  the 
world  above  you -consider  the  angels,  those  “  flames  of  fire,”  who  ire 
constant  oboervers  of  your  work  and  worship  ;— •<  consider  Him 
endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  IcSt  ye  be  weai^ 
and  faint  in  your  minds  and,  above  all,  consider  the  infinite 
and  jealousy  of  that  all-pervading,  all -perceiving,  all-powerful 
with  whom  you  have  to  do ;  whose  goodness  deserves,  and  whose 
ness  challenges,  your  liveliest  services ;  who  has  cooferred  favours  whkh 
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jcn  cao  Dfrer  requitf*  aod  therefore  hat  claims  cm  never  answer ) 
flKKnuch  that,  when  you  have  sacrificed  your  health,  your  strength,  your 
tune,  your  friends,  your  substance,  and  even  your  life,  for  His  sake  and 
tbfCospcrs,  you  must  still  say,  “  Of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee: 
If  art  unprofitible  servants,  and  have  done  no  more  than  was  our  duty 
to  do.’* — “  Wherefore,  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved, 
ktui  have  grace  to  serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear; 
ibr  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.*'  pp,  176,  177. 

In  the  same  cli«course,  the  fui lowing  is  given  among  the 
‘reasons  why  we  should  all  on  the  Lord’s  side.*  The  a|)08* 
trophe  with  which  it  conclud  es  is,  undoubted  y,  rather  forced, 
ind  is  also  too  long ;  but  it  exhibits  a  styi“  of  eloc^uence, 
fhich  he  wiio  would  not  choose  to  copy,  would  do  right 
to  excel. 

*S.  Consider  in  how  many  instances  God  has  appeared  for  yoa*  Who 
oeatfd  you  ?  who  called  you  from  nothing  into  existence  ?  who  you 
tha  high  and  distinguished  rank  which  you  hold  in  the  <cale  of  beings  ? 
vbo  made  you  but  **  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  you  with 
glory  and  honour  To  whose  gentle  and  constant  care  do  you  owe  your 
prt«t‘rv<itiun  amidst  ten  thousand  surrounding  calamities  and  dangers  ? 
who  preserves  your  eyes  from  tears,  your  feet  from  falling,  and  your  souls 
£rom  death  ?  who  **  satish*  th  your  mouth  with  good  tilings,’*  ^nd  your 
louliwith  things  infinitely  better  ?  who  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  and 
I  ibot  the  gates  of  hell,  and  threw  a  covering  over  destruction  ?  who  sa* 

I  tufitd  the  demands  of  justice  ?  who  provided  and  appllctrl  the  balm 
I  of  Gilead?  who  quieted  the  clamours  of  conscien-e?  wh.i  stilled 
the  Enemy  aod  the  Avenger  ?  who  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of 
prution  ?  who  left  the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  throne  of  grace  ?  who 
abolished  Death,  and  **  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
tbe  Devil  ? ”  who  brought  “  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel  ?** 
who  pitied  the  distresses  of  a  sinful  world  ?  who  gave  his  Son  to  die  for 
Mocri,  to  die  for  you  ?  who  ■  — 

*  Enough,  gracious  God  !  We  can  hold  no  more.  We  can  bear  no  more. 

,  Tbe  cup  of  blessing  runneth  over.  1  liou  art  indeed  loading  us  with  thy  be- 
Kbts ;  we  shall  sink  under  the  weight  of  thine  abundant  goodness.  We 
Own  our  obligations  ;  we  are  ashamei  of  our  ingratitude  :  we  cannot  forgive 
0VKlves,that  we  should  be  so  thoughtlcss,so  base, so  unnatural, as  to  fight  so 
h>g,  as  to  fight  at  all,  against  our  Protector,  our  Friend,  our  Father,  We 
Fttome  not  to  make  terms  with  thee :  we  throw,  down  our  arms  ;  we  dit- 
‘Boul  all  our  cursed  agreements  with  sin  and  Satan ;  we  cast  ourselves 
^  thy  mercy, — humbly  hoping  that  thy  pardons  arc  not  all  disposed  of ; 
^  thy  house  is  not  so  full  but  that  yet  there  is  room  for  us ;  that 
towels  of  mercy,  which  yearned  so  affectionately  ind  effectually 
a  Magdalen, a  ^ul,and  a  Manasseb,  and  ten  thousand  Magdalens, 
and  Maoassehs,  will  not  prove  cold  and  insensible  to  our  distresses* 
thy  name’s  sake,  O  Lord,  pardon  our  iniquity,  for  it  is  great.' 

cannot  help  thinking  the  beauty  of  the  loiiowtng  ex* 
from  a  funeral  sermcm  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
*  length.  As  a  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  death  of  a  pious 
VouVII.  ‘2G 
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minister,  the  preacher  expatiates  on  ^  the  world  to  which  he 
is  gone.* 

*  A  blc8^  world  indeed  ! — a  goodly  land — the  promised  land^Ua^ 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a  perfect  paradise ! — where  grow  no  brian 
nor  thorns  ;  nothinc:  to  interrupt  our  progress,  or  wound  our  peace;—. 
W'here  we  shall  not  be  subject  to  those  painful  sensations  of  hunger,  thlra, 
and  cold  ;  nor  ni  cd  any  sustenance  from  those  coarse  entertainmeim 
whicli  here  inferior  creatures  yield  us ; — where  our  countenances  shall 
never  gather  wrinkles ;  neither  our  eyes  grow  dim  with  age,  nor  be 
drowned  in  tears ;  nor  our  lips  grow  cold ;  nor  our  limbi  grow  itif; 
nor  our  speech  gfx>w  faultering  ;  nor  our  bodies  have  in  them  the  lewt 
tendency  to  corruption  or  decay,  but  be  all  spiritual,  celestial,  and  gloriow; 
— where  our  life  shall  not  be  such  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  md 
sorrow,  as  now  it  is;  but  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  joy  universd; 
—where  there  arc  no  more  heart-rending  partings  of  friend  from  friend; 
and  the  voice  of  weeping,  lamentation,  and  mourning,  is  heard  no  more 
nt  all ; — where  we  shall  liave  r.o  more  calls  to  sympathize  with  suffering 
friends,  or  to  mourn  over  the  dying  and  tlie  dead ; — ^where  mortality, 
which  i-  the  disgrace  of  all  sublunary  delights,  shall  be  swallowed  up  of 
life  i  — where  we  shall  never  be  liable  to  weakness,  uneasiness,  or  stupidity, 
nor  to  any  of  those  diseases  with  which  we  are  now  oppressed  ; — where 
we  shall  be  free  from  all  those  temptations,  which  arise  from  the  infinni* 
ties  of  our  nature  and  the  imperfection  of  our  state  ; — where  there  shall  no 
more  be  darkness  in  our  understandings,  no  perverseness  in  our  wills,  no 
earthlincss  in  our  affections,  no  tumult  in  our  passions ; — where  we  dull 
be  presented  to  God  **  without  spot  or  w’rinkle,  or  any  such  thing;"— 
w  here  we  shall  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple,  and  never  rest, 
and  yet  never  be  tired  ; — where  •*  the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  our  strength; 
and  the  light  of  his  countenance  be  health  to  our  souls,  and  marrow  to 
our  bones  — where  we  shall  “  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  |i* 
cob,’'  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs ;  and  partake  with 
them  in  the  felicities,  and  join  with  them  in  the  services  of  that  gloriow 
kingdom  —where  we  shall  join  ‘^the  general  assembly  and  church  of  thf 
first-horn,”  in  their  never-ending  Hallelujahs  ; — where  the  object  of  ow 

orshij)  will  be  ever  present,  and  our  minus  filled  with  his  glory  ^l*rt 
we  shall  associate  with  “  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  where 
we  shnll  converse  with  angels  ;  and,  which  is  more  than  all,  wh«^ 
•hall  see  God,  be  transformed  into  his  image,  and  be  satisfied  withhu 
likeness; — where  there  is  ••fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for evermoit; 
—where  there  is  no  satiety  of  the  present,  no  solicitude  fbrthefbtwt; 
— and,  in  one  word,  where  Blessedness  and  Eternity  are  insepinbly 
unitcil. 

•  (iod  forgiv^  the  imperfections  of  this  description  !  for  “  eye  hath  act 
seen,  car  hjin  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  niaa  W 
C  nc^  Ivc,  what  God  hath  laid  up  for  them  that  love  him.”  ••  It  doth  tet 
yet  appear  that  wc  shall  be  but  this  we  ••know,that  we  shall  be  Hhg  W 
for  wi*  shall  see  him  as  he  is.”  We  know  something— yes,  Chnitu^ 
through  mercy,  in  our  secret  retirements,  and  in  public  ordinances,  ^  f 
kuow  a  little  of  what  it  is  to  have  God  witli  us  ;  but  to  be  with  Go^  • 
a  filiciiy  which  none  but  those  wlio  have  been  caught  up  into  the®®® 
heavens  can  form  any  adequate  idea  ot.— If  he  whose  death  we  *** 
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Qov  lamenting  (if  I  must  not  say,  whose  triumph  we  are  now  cele¬ 
brating)  ;  who  hath  often  from  this  place  entertained  you  with  the  **  clus¬ 
ters  ot  Eschol,**  and  presented  you  with  the  “  earnests  and  first-fniits”  of 
your  future  inheritance  if  he  were  present,  and  would  undertake  this 

object,  how  we  should  all  hang  upon  his  lips ! - Come,  happy  spirit  I 

if  thou  canst  bear  so  long  an  absence  from  the  mansions  of  glory  ;  come, 
and  tell  us  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  state  and  world  ;  come,  and 
sell  ut  some  of  those  things  which  are  to  mortal  eyes  invisible,  and  by  mor¬ 
tal  tongues  unutterable — if  they  are  not  by  moital  minds  utterly  ioconcciv* 
ablfi  comc,andtell  us  what  it  is  to  be  with  God, and  how  it  is  that  thou  an 
sot  overwhelmed  with  the  dazzling  splendours  of  his  presence  ;  come,  and 
give  some  clearer  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  explain  to  us  the 
*•  golden  streets*'  and  ••  gates  of  pearl come,  and  tell  us  what  is  meant 
by  that  strange  expression,  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  grant  to 
lit  with  me  in  my  throne  and  what  unknown  blessedness  is  intended 
is  that  mysterious  prayer,  **  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
SHtde  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent 
•e,  and  hast  loved  them,  aa  thou  hast  lov^  me/*  (John  xvii. 

■■  "  ■  "  But  it  must  not  be.  The  laws  of  the  world  forbid  ihcc 
to  disclose  its  secrets.  However,  wc  know  so  much  that  we  wonder 
sot  at  thy  saying,  **  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  1  go 
into  the  Father.'* '  pp.  223 — 226. 

It  will  he  observed  that  Mr.  L.  makes  an  ample,  indeed  an 
excessive  use  of  rhetorical  figures.  He  often  employs  them, 
however,  with  happy  efl'ect ;  and  even  where  his  taste  is  faulty, 
it  is  ini|M>ssihie  not  to  applaud  his  intentions.  One  of  the 
funeral  sermons,  perhaps  the  best,  consists  chictly  of  an  illns- 
traion  of  the  words  “  being  dead^yet  speakeih  ;**  and  atfectingly 
represents  the  deceased,  as  addressing  her  surviving  friends 
uid  cliiidren  in  a  series  of  scriptural  eshoriations,  such  as 
“  weep  not  for  me,  hut  weep  lor  yourselves  and  lor  your 
children” — **  seek  ye  first  llic  kingdom  of  God,  &c.” — “what¬ 
soever  thy  hand  findetli  to  do,  do  it  with  all  tliy  might’^ 
“-“1  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  ot  Ins  gi'sce,” 
kc. ;  all  which  are  amplified  and  enforced  in  the  moat  i in* 
pressive  language. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  authorities  for  so  obvious  a  rule,  as 
that  an  exordiuni  cannot  in  general  be  too  plain.  It  may  be 
in  the  commencement  of  u  discourse,  to  please  and  con- 
dlisie,  but  can  hardly  ever  he’  necessary  to  surprise  ;  fho  at¬ 
tention  is  awake,  and  need  not  he  roused ;  the  feelings  are 
tpiiescent,  and  cannot  instantaneously  he  excited;  it  is  sntii- 
^ni  to  will  the  favour  of  the  understanding.  We  are  far, 
^ev»*r,  from  insisting  on  this  rule,  as  of  universal  and  iin- 
•nntable  obligation.  Mr.  I^ivington  has  frequently  transgrefis- 
^  it,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  present  yo» 
lumc,  with  considerable  success.  The  exordium  to  the  first 
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sermon^  beginning  with  the  words  ‘  Victory  !  Victory !’  how. 
ever  beautiful  in  conception,  however  suitable  to  the  tri. 
umphant  death  it  celebrates,  and  however  admirable  if  it  hid 
been  an  involuntary  and  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling,  addrets* 
ed  to  an  audience  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement,  appein 
so  very  unnatural  and  extravagant  in  a  person  who  is  to 
preach  a  sermon  from  a  text,  that  we  doubt  whether  even 
the  tones  of  Garrick  himself,  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  rendering  it  tolerable.  If  this  passage,  however,  should 
happen  to  have  been  the  exordium  of  a  funeral  oratiou 
at  the  grave,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  the  dissenters, 
the  greatest  part  of  our  objection  to  it  would  be  removed. 
The  heads  of  the  discourse  itself  are  stated  in  very  re¬ 
markable  terms:  ^  1.  How  Death  came. by  a  sting;  2.  How 
he  lost  it.* 

There  is  another  quality  in  Mr.  Lavington’s  style  of 
preaching,  which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected  or  disparaged  by  those 
who  are  over.siudious  of  elegance  and  dignity.  We  mein 
his  familiarity.  He  seems  perfectly  at  home^  in  the  pulpit; 
he  says  exactly  what  he  pleases,  without  any  of  that  bashful 
restraint,  or  that  pompous  reserve,  which  keeps  so  many 
speakers  at  an  equal  distance  from  impropriety  and  success. 
His  object  seems  to  be  not  exhibition,  but  utility.  He  as¬ 
sumes  the  manner  of  a  friend  or  a  parent,  as  far  preferable 
to  that  of  an  orator.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  descended  too  far ;  and  has  not  only  conversed  with 
his  hearers,  but  conversed  in  a  slovenly,  undignified  manner. 
It  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  those  who  are  always  in  buskins, 
that  Mr.  Lavington  was  occasionally  in  slippers. 

Asa  happy  specimen  of  Mr.  Lavington’s  familiar  and  ani¬ 
mated  style,  we  shall  quote  liis  exposure  of  those  hopes 
and  pretensions  which  rest  upon  a  negative  or  comparative 
virtue. 

*  Would  you  vourselves  be  satisfied  with  such  a  negative  character  ia 
common  life  f  ouppose,  then,  a  servant,  whom  you  had  bred  up  from  s 
child,  and  distingutshed  with  many  marks  of  favour,  and  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  some  business  of  peculiar  importance,  which  required 
the  utmost  punctuality  and  diligence  :  after  allowing  him  the  time  abiffl- 
dantly  sufficient  for  it,  suppose  you  were  to  call  for  him,  and,  when  you 
asked  him  whether  be  had  done  it,  he  should  begin  with  a —  *  Sir,  I 
never  spoke  unhandsomely  of  you  in  all  my  life.'— ‘  Have  you  done  whit 
I  hid  you?  — ‘  Sir,  1  was  never  quarrelsome  among  my  fellow-servants; 
never  diaturhed  the  peace  df  your  family  by  any  broils  of  mine.* — ‘  But 
have  you  done  what  I  ordered  you  ‘  Sir,  sir,  I  must  confess  1  hiw 
not  even  beptn  that but,  sir,  I  have  not  been  doing  mischief.' 

^  •  I  tay,  would  you  acquit  such  a  servant ;  especially,  would  you  rewnd 
him  ? — Why,  not  altogether  unlike  to  this  wul  be  the  plea  and  the  doo« 
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of  multitudes  at  the  Last  Day.  When  they  are  called!  upon  to  gist  an 
iccount  of  their  stewardship,  they  will  begin  with  *  Lord,  thou  gavest  me 
10  many  talents ;  but  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them ;  so  I  carefully 
iiid  them  by,  and  made  no  use  of  them  at  all ;  and,  lo,  here  thou  hast 
tbcni  all  again.  1  did  not,  as  many  did,  squander  them  away  in  rioting 
md  drunkenness,  chambering  and  wantonness :  I  defy  all  the  world  to 
profc  that  I  ever  said  or  did  an  unjust  or  ill-natured  thing  to  any  one.*— 

« What  !*  (cries  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth),  Is  that  all  thou  hast  to  say  ? 
Thou  hast  not  yet  said  a  word  about  tlie  work  that  1  gave  thee  to  do. 

I  Did  not  1  show  thee  what  was  goo(i,  and  what  the  Lord  thy  God 
rsv^uired  of  thee  ?  did  not  I  tell  thee,  that  thou  must  crucify  thy  flesh, 
with  its  affections  and  lusts  ?— 'hast  thou  done  it  ?  I  told  thee  to  acquaint 
tbyseii'  with  God,  and  be  at  peace  with  him,  and  love  him  with  all  thy 
hart  and  soul,  and  serve  him  with  holiness  and  righteousness  all  the  days 
of  thy  life  : — hast  thou  done  it  ?  I  bade  thee  take  my  yoke  upon  thee, 
aod  learn  of  me,  and  walk  even  as  I  walked  : — didst  thou  do  it  r  I  bade 
thee  add  to  thy  faith  virtue,<ind  to  virtue  knowledge,and  to  knowledge  tern- 
perance.  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  god- 
boets  brutherly-kindiies!>,  and  to  brotherly^kindness  charity  ;  and  that  all 
these  things  should  be  in  thee  and  abounds — but  where  is  any  one  of  them? 
-»0  thou  wicked  and  slotiiful  servant !  1  cannot  bear  thee  in  ray  presence! 
— Angels,take  his  neglected  talents  from  him,  and  give  them  to  those  who 
hare  b^n  more  industrious  and  faithful;  and  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant 
bto  outer  darkness  :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.* 

To  this  we  add  the  excellent  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
on  Self-communion ;  a  finer  specimen  of  stern  and  solemn 
sarcasm,  we  hardly  ever  saw. 

<  You  care  for  none  of  these  things.  You  are  not  pleased  with  any 
thing  80  serious.  You  are  all  for  action,  and  have  neither  time  nor  in¬ 
clination  for  sober  reflection.  It  would  make  you  melancholy.^Ye8,  that 
it  the  cause. — But  1  am  verily  persuaded,  that  the  principal  reason  with 
muy,  if  not  with  most,  is  this,  that  they  are  afraid,  if  you  are  deter- 
oio^  to  hearken  to  nothing  that  would  make  you  unhappy,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  keep  to  your  resolution,  and  never  go .  bock  from  it  upon  any 
tecouDU  When  C>eath  comes,  all  pale  and  ghastly,  and  requires  your 
toslt  at  your  hands,  do  not  regard  him  ;  but  cmmly  say  to  him,  **  Go  thy 
vay  for  this  time,  aod  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  send  for 
th**.'*.  When  the  Archangel  blows  ihe  trumpet,  and  calls  to  you  in  your 
pm,  “  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment,**  do  not  regard  him : 
w  calmly  say,  **  yet  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more 
dumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.’*  When  Christ  calls 
to  you  by  name,  *•  How  is  it  that  1  hear  this  of  thee  ?  give  an  account  of 
thy  Stewardship  ;**  do  not  regard  him ;  but  calmly  ask  him,  “  Who  made 
thtt  prince  or  a  Judge  over  us  ?**— What  say  ye,  ray  friends  ?  do  you 
think  this  will  avail  ?  You  know  it  will  not.— Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  hear 
•hat  your  hearts  will  say  now  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  set  apart  an  hour  this 
*^tmng  for  this  purpose  ?  What  if  th^  should,  as  probably  they  may, 
■phraid  you  with  your  folly,  for  having  lived  twenty,  thirty,  tortv,  or  fifty 
ymri  the  world,  aod  never  taken  notice  of  them  before  ?  Fall  before  the 
:  acknowledge  and  lament  the  melancholy  fact ;  and  call  upon  your 
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sermon^  beginning  with  the  words  ‘Victory!  Victory!’  how. 
ever  beautiful  in  conception,  however  suitable  to  the  tri* 
umphanl  death  it  celebrates,  and  however  admirable  if  it  had 
been  an  involuntary  and  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling,  addretSB 
ed  loan  audience  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement,  appetn 
so  very  unnatural  and  extravagant  in  a  person  who  is  to 
preach  a  sermon  from  a  text,  that  we  doubt  whether  even 
the  tones  of  Garrick  himself,  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  rendering  it  tolerable.  If  this  passage,  however,  should 
happen  to  have  been  the  exordium  of  a  funeral  oration 
at  the  grave,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  the  dissenters, 
the  greatest  part  of  our  objection  to  it  would  be  removed. 
The  heads  of  the  discourse  itself  are  stated  in  very  re¬ 
markable  terms:  ‘  1.  How  Death  came  .by  a  sting;  2.  How 
he  lost  it.’ 

There  is  another  quality  in  Mr.  Lavington’s  style  of 
preaching,  which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  in  danger  of  being  neglected  or  disparaged  by  thoic 
who  are  over-siudioiis  of  elegance  and  dignity.  We  mein 
his  familiarity.  He  seems  perfectly  at  homCy  in  the  pulpit; 
he  says  exactly  what  he  pleases,*  without  any  of  that  bashful 
restraint,  or  that  pompous  reserve,  which  keeps  so  many 
speakers  at  an  equal  distance  from  impropriety  and  succeai. 
His  object  seems  to  be  not  exhibition,  but  utility.  He  is- 
sumes  the  manner  of  a  friend  or  a  parent,  as  far  preferable 
to  that  of  an  orator.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  descended  too  far ;  and  has  not  only  conversed  with 
hib  hearers,  but  conversed  in  a  slovenly,  undignified  manner. 
It  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  those  who  are  always  in  buskini, 
that  Mr.  Lavington  was  occasionally  in  slippers. 

Asa  happy  specimen  of  Mr.  Lavington’s  familiar  and  ani¬ 
mated  style,  we  shall  quote  his  exposure  of  those  hopes 
and  pretensions  which  rest  upon  a  negative  or  comparative 
virtue. 

•  Would  you  yourselves  be  satisfied  with  such  a  negative  character  io 
common  life  I  Suppose,  then,  a  servant,  whom  you  had  bred  up  from  s 
child,  and  distinguished  with  many  marks  of  favour,  and  entrusted  ^ 
the  execution  of  some  business  of  peculiar  importance,  which  required 
the  utmost  punctuality  and  diligence :  after  allowing  him  the  time  abut- 
dandy  sufficient  for  it,  suppose  you  were  to  call  for  him,  and,  when  you 
uked  him  whether  he  had  done  it,  he  should  begin  with  a—  ‘  Sir,  I 
never  spoke  unhandsomely  of  you  in  all  my  life.'— ‘  Have  you  done  wbit 
I  bid  you?  — ‘  Sir,  I  was  never  quarrelsome  among  my  fellow-servants; 
never  dUturbed  the  peace  df  your  family  by  any  broils  of  mine.* — ‘  Bui 
have  you  done  what  I  ordered  you  ‘  Sir,  sir,  I  must  confess  I  b»ve 
not  even  begun  that but,  sir,  I  have  not  betn  doing  mischief.' 

^  •  I  say,  would  you  acquit  such  a  servant ;  especially,  would  you  iTW«d 
him  ? — Why,  not  altogether  unlike  to  this  wul  be  the  pica  and  the  doom 
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of  multitudes  at  the  Last  Day.  When  they  are  called!  upon  to  give  an 
iccount  of  their  stewardship,  they  will  begin  with  *  Lord,  thou  gavest  roe 
10  many  talcnis ;  but  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them ;  so  I  carefully 
liid  them  by,  and  made  no  use  of  them  at  all ;  and,  lo,  here  thou  hast 
them  all  again.  I  did  not,  as  many  did,  squander  them  away  in  rioting 
ifid  drunkenness,  chambering  and  wantonness ;  I  defy  all  the  world  to 
prove  that  I  ever  said  or  did  an  unjust  or  ill-natured  thing  to  any  one*'— 

*  What !'  (cries  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth),  Is  that  all  thou  hast  to  say  ? 
Thou  hast  not  yet  said  a  word  about  tlie  work  that  1  gave  thee  to  do. 
Did  not  1  show  thee  what  was  goo^,  and  what  the  Lord  thy  God 
required  of  thee  ?  did  not  1  tell  thee,  that  thou  must  crucify  thy  flesh, 
vkh  its  affections  and  lusts  -hast  thou  done  it  ?  I  told  thee  to  acquaint 
thyself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace  with  him,  and  love  him  with  all  thy 
heart  and  soul,  and  serve  iiim  with  holiness  and  righteousness  all  the  days 
of  thy  life  : — hast  thou  done  it  ?  I  bade  thee  take  my  yoke  upon  thee, 
and  learn  of  me,  and  walk  even  as  1  walked  : — didst  thou  do  it  r  I  bade 
thee  add  to  thy  faith  virtue, and  to  virtue  knowledge,and  to  knowledge  tern* 
perauce,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  god. 
^ts  brotherly-kind  ness,  and  to  brotherly  .kindness  charity  ;  and  that  all 
these  things  should  be  in  thee  and  aboundi— but  where  is  anyone  of  them? 
—0  thou  wicked  and  siotiiful  servant !  1  cannot  bear  thee  in  ray  presence! 
—Angels, take  his  neglected  talents  from  him,  and  give  them  to  those  who 
hiTcb^n  more  industrious  and  faithful;  and  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant 
bio  outer  darkness  :  there  shall  hie  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.’ 

To  this  we  add  the  excellent  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
on  Self-communion ;  a  finer  specimen  of  stern  and  solemn 
flurcasm,  we  hardly  ever  saw. 

‘  You  care  for  none  of  these  things.  You  are  not  pleased  with  any 
thing  so  serious.  You  are  all  for  action,  and  have  neither  time  nor  in* 
dilution  for  sober  reflection.  It  would  make  you  melancholy.— Yes,  that 
it  the  cause. — But  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  the  principal  reason  with 
nuoy,  if  not  with  most,  is  this,  that  they  are  afraid,  if  you  are  deter* 
nio^  to  hearken  to  nothing  that  would  make  you  unhappy,  1  would  ad- 
viie  you  to  keep  to  your  resolution,  and  never  go .  back  from  it  upon  any 
Kcounu  When  IJeath  comes,  all  pale  and  ghastly,  and  requires  your 
malt  at  your  hands,  do  not  regard  him  ;  but  cmmly  say  to  him,  **  Go  thy 
vay  for  this  time,  and  when  1  have  a  convenient  season,  1  will  send  for 
tlat.*'.  When  the  Archangel  blows  the  trumpet,  and  calls  to  you  in  your 
pm,  “  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment,"  do  not  regard  him : 
w  calmly  say,  “  yet  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more 
•lanaber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.”  When  Christ  calla 
to  you  by  name,  ••  How  is  it  that  i  hear  this  of  thee  ?  give  an  account  ot 
^y  Stewardship  do  not  regard  him ;  but  calmly  ask  him,  “  Who  nude 
tkee  a  prince  or  a  judge  over  us  What  say  ye,  ray  friends  ?  do  you 
*^k  this  will  avail  ?  You  know  it  will  not.— Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  hew 
•bat  your  hearts  will  say  now  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  set  apart  an  hour  this 
*^ng  for  this  purpose  ?  What  if  th^  should,  as  probably  they  may, 
¥**^0  you  with  your  folly,  for  having  lived  twenty,  thirty,  fortv,  or  fifty 
in  the  world,  and  never  taken  notice  of  them  before  ?  Fall  before  the 
!  acknowledge  and  lament  the  melancholy  fact ;  and  call  upon  your 
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fiuuU,  an]  all  that  ii  wifhin  you,  to  bless  Ood.  uho  hai  0{)ari(i  you  and 
'iU|)0$(.‘d  you  now  to  •eir*exaiuin«iion. '  jjp.  oGT» 

\V'ii  liavi*  toiitiiuMl  om><*IvoK,  in  tlirse  PMHarkb  and  »*xiracli 
tf)  the  illi!sir.itioii  ot  tliosi*  l»v  wliicfi  Mr.  l/ivin^tou 

uas  p<*c  uli.irly  di.  tirigi!ij»ln*d.  'I’o  di>|ilav  I’n*  sotiiuliiv^>  of 
his  lljc(i!ouy,  arid  llic  jiidicunu  iiiaiiip  r  in  whicfi  In.* 
biiirs  doclriital  vnIiIi  firaclii  al  instrinjinii,  it  will  only  hi*  nc< 
cl•^^:try  to  citr  ilu*  following  |iaragra|ins,  wiih  wIik  Ii  v\c  h|j/| 
coik1u<1c  the  arlicU;. 

‘  It  is  called  the  “  right*  outness  of  faith,**  as  faith  is  the  !>ond  of  union 
Ijclwcrn  Christ  and  Ix  lievcrs,  in  consequence  of  which  ih*  y  ;u  ?  con?lUfTtd 
at  one  :  and  as  he  became  subject  to  the  punishment  due  to  t.!'*ii  o^.  nc#*!, 
they  become  entitled  to  the  blessed  conMqtiences  of  his  ulxduii'.c  and 
ftatieringi.  The  <  ioij)el  constituMon  b  is  been  c  tiled  .'n  act  ot  (**:  by 
believing  in  Chri*t  we  threw  ourselves  on  (i’od*s  m»*rcy,  and  ;  ...J  that 
act  of  grace  for  our  own  dii>cf»arge.  i^io  that  ue  are  not  p  p  rly  uid 
to  be  justified  by  fait!:,  ashy  the  light'-ousness  of  C’nris%  wii.cii  i  ith  ^p• 
prebends  and  afqdies.  I  liis  has  been  illustrated  by  the  ti'i*  ♦», -t  Wii 
wrought  on  tlie  woman  l»y  only  touching  the  hern  of  Cl>ri«t’4  g  'ln.'.ot: 
the  vinui  that  fn  tied  her  proceeded,  not  from  her  touch,  hui  from  him 
whom  she  touched. 

*  'rhis  is  what  J  apprehend  to  be*  the  plain  erriptur;*!  doc’rine  of  j’jiti- 
fication  by  Ltiih.  It  dirlers  from  justification  by  the  law  cn  c*ly  inifii; 
the  law  requires  perfect  oixdience  and  Siiistaeiion  to  I>e  wr 'ugfit  :iut  in 
our  own  j>er  x>ns  ;  grace  allows  of  the  oU  dience  and  s..»«s  action  cf  s 
surety  ;  the  law  says,  “  llie  soul  that  oinneth  shall  die  ;*’  grace  lays,  **lf 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jc^us  Chi  it  tl< 
ligfiiecms.”  And  is  there  any  thing  uuinteiligifde  or  ab^Lr  1  in  tl  ii,  dial 
it  sfioiild  be  s^j  ridiculed  and  op]>ot**d  ? — Is  it  not  stn.nge,  that  inaukird 
should  be  memies  to  a  doctrine  that  wears  the  moil  frit  ndly  aq^cilO' 
wards  tliem,  and  rK>inti  to  liie  only,  way  wlKret)  th»  y  ma\  Hy  from  ihe 
wrath  to  come  i — But,  who,  and  what  are  they  lint  are  so  p  oud  of  their 
own  doings,  and  so  forward  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  rigl.i  cu.n.:*  whltli 
is  of  the  law  ?  Are  they  angels  ?  Are  iJiev  sai:  ?  \S  oat  Oi  ila  y  rK.re 
than  others  ^  Is  tl»e  account  between  G^‘d  and  ileinix  tt  fai'l 
Arc  tfurc  no  blots  or  niifl;  kes  ?  Is<'V  *r\  rrorr'.M  of  I’.ieli  tin/*  f‘-  .*-dy 
accountcil  for,  and  evt-ry  taJtnt  ackr.owl-  ; ;;  i  in.j  rov*  d  ^  1 '  ’  r/y 
cootractf  d  DO  debts,  or  l.ave  tliey  whcr»*w.i!.- 1  to  ;  r  ;v.'<  r  tbtm  *  -  *  Vc. 
rily,  feriiy,  I  say  unto  you,  Exeq  t  your  rightecu*r  es*  <  e  1  v  ib;!^ 
tcuiisn»*s»  of  ti*e  Scribes  and  Ph  aisees**— yea,  ar.dtX^**«d  t*i. 
ness  of  the  lioliest  and  b(*st  men  that  rvtr  live<l — “)  .u  thi-h*  :  **  ^ 

(if  you  have  noiliif/g  else  to  recommend  you)  “  you  shall  *n  r :  ^ 

into  the  kingdom  of  God.***  pp.  170, 

*  La  none  take  er  couragmiicnt  u>  sic  L'Ceaua**  grac*  in'-  - 
Tie  rlghU'Ouiness  of  Christ  is  a  glorious  voveung.  'F''  .  .  •  ‘ 

laid  upon  tlie  beai  of  this  “  Scap*:-gOat/  and, 

sooal  unuonbincss,  to  be  accepted  ir.  the  f- lov  i*.  .  ‘  ^ 

nite  and  uriiprakable  iinjiort  ii*cc.  But  ‘a  c  s  a 

that  fpotlcsi  xobc  will  m:\cr  U*  p»  riidticU  to  u  •  ;  •  -  ^ 
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only  reason  lo  expert  the  b»  nHll  of  it,  that  arc  '•  fmind  in 

thrnt  ami,  it  .'*ny  nrin  ix*  inCliri%t,  he  it  a  new  creature.”  H,theri, 
wr  arc  cnatej  ;.fv*w  in  (  i:ritt  .Irtut  unto  jn>o«i  workt;-— it  we  are  tin* 
cerrly  anii  pri'valliii;»ly  h'>Iy,  rot  in  thit  or  th.it  particular  instance,  Iwt  in 
ill  nianntM  of  convern-itiini  ; — it  wr  are  truly  ltunihle«l  and  j^rieved  lor 
our  inip»  I  led  iont  .nid  niUcarii  i^rt,  aiul  loathe  ourtel  vet  in  ouroMfi  tiglil 
for  all  the  evil »  .niil  .tl)(>min.iriorit  which  w**  have  committed  ;  an<l  it  lie 
theearneti  d«‘nlre,  and  vij'orou’i  en  !«  avour,  of  our  toult,  to  perfect  holinett 
In  the  tear  ol  (»(Ki  ; — ind,  a  ti  r  all,  .ire  to  thotou^hly  convinced  of  our 
unf’tnet  to  apjx'.'ir  Ixdotc*  (ioii  in  our  fi  tiiy  r.»^f,  that  wc  dare  only  tlaihl 
afar  oil,  aril  tay,  (Jod  lie  merciful  to  ui  tinnert  i— then  wc  may  hojx-, 
that  the  ;ill<ondevcendin^^  rri^nil  of  publicant  and  tinnert  will  kindly 
fpfrad  hit  mantle  ovei  u»,  an<l  pretent  ut  to  hit  Father  “  witliout  t|im,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  tuch  thin^.**  liut  if  we  rej(ard  iniquity  in  our  heart,  oi 
roll  it  at  a  tweet  rnorfl  under  our  ion)(ue  j — if  we  call  Chritt,  Lord  amt 
Main  r,  out  do  not  the  thinpt  which  he  coitiiiiandt  i^if  wr  cir|KrrKl  chi 
thenu  ritt  of  hit  (hath .  hut  take  no  care  to  i'ltiute  the  holinett  of  hit 
kfe;— ii  we  talitfy  ourtclvei  uilJi  |M*rp<*tually  talking  of  the  prreiout  hlo<jtl 
Of  Chrifct,  witliout  bein^  concerned  to  be  w.tthed  fry  it  from  our  tint  ; 
—that  it,  if  we  ojemly  or  tecretly  allow  ourtclvei  in  tin,  from  an  unwar* 
ranuilile  and  impious  presumption  that  tlie  rI;(hteouinett  of  Chriat  will 
cover  all  ;  then  I  hetiuu*  not  to  tay,  u»  the  man  whose  heart  Uiua  coo* 
drmns  him,  •*  'i’liou  haat  no  pan  nor  lot  in  thit  matter."  '  pp.  '2HI,  2H2. 

Art.  VIII.  J,\ffrf  Sir  Juitui  Knt,  Jtitiyr  of  iht  .idmiralitf^  Mai- 

tff  of  the  Holhf  C.hamrllrjr  of  the  Kxcheffuer^  and  a  Privy  i^autuellur 
lo  Kinyt  Jamet  and  Charles  the  Ftrtt^  with  Mrmmn  of  hit  Family  and 
Dntrndantt.  |lluttraie<l  by  at'venieeri  Fortraiu,  after  original  Pic* 
Uires,  and  otJier  Kngravin^s.  'I'o  which  it  added,  Nunierus  Irifauatut, 
an  hittrjrical  Work  by  Charict  C'ztar,  Orandton  of  Sir  Juliut.  l^argc 
4v>.  pp.  120.  Price  lil.  St.  Robert  Wilkinson,  Cornhill.  iftiO, 

)N'.SIM(MJOUS  a%  tlir?  ‘  fdinily  of  (*;i  tar*  ofic.it  was,  l«*w 
readers,  at  (rrr'Mtrit,  know  riineli  of  its  liistor  v»  mnl  ‘  tlic 
uaiiic!,*  kay»  the  author  of  this  siiniptnoiu  inihlication, 

*  is  |ieriia)>a  extinct.*  Many  of  its  lirainrlies  werr*  |>/rsufstrd 
ol  laieiits,  w(Te  nohiv  allied,  and  wme  invested  with  ataUt 
<dii(vtof  considi'ralile  dignity; 

- —  trd  oriicet  ilUcrlrruhih  t 
lJr/u‘  nrur,  ijf^noiique,  hm^a 
Nocte,  c.irrnt  quia  vale  tacro. 

J^i<  iitfi  the  inu*ntion  of  conirilmiinj;  to  remove,  as  much 
it  potsihle,  tliis  ohiivions  darknrtss,  iliat  the  |>rc>»eni  work 
has  been  undertaken.  'Plie  materials  wliicli  compose  it  liave, 
olitained,  chiefly,  from  family  jiapers,  the  collection  of 
»lt»^h,  previous  to  iu  sale  hy  Mr.  PaierMJii  in  H  >7,  aiiiounl- 
I  ^  to  \H“l  volnines.  Of  tlitfue,  a  great  proportion  lies  seal- 
I  in  private  and  unknown  hands,  forty  v'olumes,  liow- 

I  ^tr,  are  ae|>ottitcd  in  the  liritivh  Muixrum,  and  tlie  biographer 

I 
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lias  had  ihc  use  of  several  iit  ilie  ])()Ssessio]i  of  his  friends, 
lie  has  also  derived  ctnisideriihle  assislaiice  from  an  alivti-ci 
made  hv  Dr.  Hireh  of  ‘  a  elinniolooical  detail  of  fan.ilv  his¬ 
tory,  ielt  hy  Sir  Julius  f'usar.’  The  tiarraiive  pari  of  the 
work  disroveis  a  n  sprctahle  sliuie  of  ^ood  sense  ;  atid  murh 
iiulu'^try  has  e  vidently  been  exerted  in  nrran|iin^  the  dis- 
JoiDtid  panienlars  of  infoin.ation,  as  well  as  in  imroilucing, 
ul  ere  m(  *s>aiv,  short  «  x|  lanalory  rt  ft'rei  ces  to  contem- 
|)crane(  ns  liistory.  li  h.j  .ng  onr  the  plan  oi  hi  •  ecinprsirion, 
tlie  am  iiMnens  writer  has  adhei<d  to  a  principle  asseited in  the 
intre  dm  lii  n,  thai  ‘  a  regular  piece  oi  hiograpliy  is,  or  ought 
to  ht‘,  in  a  great  measure,  an  embodied  picdigree.’  \\  heiher 
the  c  hief  pni  posi‘s  of  hic»graphy  are  at'sHered  Ity  this  system, 
\v<  think  may  m  ry  fairly  admit  of  dispute  ;  hut,  in  the  moan 
time,  we  leadily  at  kiK  wlcdge  iliat  no  better  could  have  boon 
ado])tcd  in  the*  instance*  before  us  ;  and  should  not  he  dis¬ 
pleased  to  see  it  v»  rv  iVetjut  ntly  take*  place  ed'  more  volu. 
minous  memorials, —  treating  dr  viuni  scihili,  hut  leaving  no 
distinct  impression  on  the  mind. 

T\  le  lather  of  Sir  Jidms  (a^sar  was  an  Italian,  Osar 
Ailelmare,  wlio  having  been  e  ducated  for  the  profession  of 
medicine*,  and  taken  his  ilegrce  of  doctor  in  the  university 
of  Padua,  came,  in  the  ye*ar  1550,  to  Kngland,  where,  after 
practising  largeily  some  time,  he  rose  to  considi  rahle  emi¬ 
nence  as  court  physician  to  Mtiry  and  Kli/.aheth.  II is  eldest 
son,  our  /icroj  was  horn  at  'rottenham  in  1557,  anil  ‘bap. 
lizod  by  the  names  Jnlius-C’irsar,  the  latter  of  which  he 
adopted  as  a  surname,  almost  wholly  abandoning  that  ed  his 
ancestors.*  Sotjii  alttM*  his  father’s  eleaili,  wliich  happened 
in  156^»,  he  was  se*nt  to  Oxford;  hut  compieted  his  studies  as 
a  ciyilian,  and  look  the  degree  of  dot  tor  of  laws,  at  Paris, 
llis  lirst  pulilic  piofessional  emj>U>ymeiii,  on  returning  home, 
was,  ‘  to  use  ids  own  w'ords,  that  of  Justice*  of  the  Peace 
in  all  ec.uses  cf  I'iiaey,  and  such  like,  ilirouirlKHit  the  land” 

- — an  ollie**  lo  longer  known,  and  tlu*  precise  duties  and 
facu’tie's  1*1  which  it  might  perhaps  he  dilVicult  now  to  cl e line.* 
A  lew  Stars  alter  (I5b4)  liasing  pioteedeil  through  several 
intermediate  graiiations,  he*,  became  judge  of  the  Ailiuiialty 
court.  Ill  this  cdliet*  he  seems  lo  base  \  resided  with  singnlw 
integrity  and  ih.^iniciestedncss :  frequently  ‘  relieving 
wants  of  I  ooi  siiiiors  in  his  court  from  his  own  purse,  and 
cxpciuling  four  thousand  ponnels  more  than  his  profits  (a  sum 
ee]i!al  at  hast  to  ten  thonsand  now)  in  seve  n  years,  on  occt» 
sions  of  public  .service.’  liis  generosity,  indeed,  was  much 
too  great  for  his  fortune  lo  sup|)ort ;  if  wc  may 
lea*'!,  from  many  ed  his  letters.  The  following  is  the  con- 
elusion  of  one  addressed  to  Lord  Burleigh. 
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•  To  p;oe  to  prison  will  undoe  and  ov'ih  owe  me  and  all  mine.  To 
ixpfci  a  p  lection  by  a  place  of  credito  were  to  gape  after  the  wyndct 
lod  to  feedc  myself  w*''  vaine  words,  whereof  1  have  had  plenty.  I  have 
dipdy  sold  my  house  w'herein  1  dwelt,  to  pay  my  other  p^ccll  of  the  s'* 
ooooy  to  the  Dane  for  the  s'*  Walter.  1  have  nothing  left  but  a  lifle 
phte,  and  my  poorc  creditc  to  borowe  if  I  can,  1  licseche  yo'  Mo.  con¬ 
sider  of  my  state,  and  n\ove  my  L. 'Chauncelor  to  send  for  S'  Rowland 
Hayward,  and  to  enjoyne  him  to  give  me  some  tyme  for  the  payment 
ot*  the  said  money,  w"'  ih’  ordinary  consideration  for  the  same,  and  1 
fill  not  fiile,  God  willing,  to  keep  my  daies,  and  1  shall  be  bounde  to 
prak'for  yo'  IIo.  And  so  1  most  humbly  take  my  leave. 

*  From  the  Arches,  this  22^  of  January,  1589. 

•  ‘  Yo'  Ho,  most  bounden, 

‘  JuL.  CitSAR.*  p.  17* 


As  might  bo  cx^ioctod  he  hail,  for  a  long  pt'riod,  to  coin- 
plain  of  neglect  and  di  appointinent :  hnt  in  the  moan  lime 
he  does  not  aftpear  to  have  been  at  all  backward  in  proforring 
bis  tliiims.  On  perusing  the  following  wholesale  petition, 
fliich  wo  insort  as  characteristic  of  the  timcsi  it  is  dilHcnlt  to 
repress  a  smile. 

*  ^  A  note  of  certaine  sutes  to  her  Ma’**  on  the  behalfc  of  Doctor  Cirsar, 

“  Judge  of  the  Admiraltye.'* 

«  That  it  may  please  her  Ma*'*  to  graunt  unto  the  said  Caesar,  and  to 
•»  his  assigns,  by  lease  in  reversion,  without  fync,  such  and  so  manic  of 

*  her  mannors,  landes,  tenementes,  and  hereditaments,  as  shall  amount 

*  unto  the  cleerc  yearly  valewe  of  one  hundred  markes,  or  thereabouts, 
“  for  the  terme  of  fourtie  ycares,  the  said  Caesar  yielding  therefore  the 
^  accustomed  rents.*' 

“  Or  els,  that  it  may  please  her  Ma*'*  to  give  him  the  graunt  of  the 

*  first  dcanry  that  shall  tall  voyde,  cither  of  Yorke,  or  of  Durham,  or  of 

*  Bath  and  Wells,  or  of  Winchester." 

'*  Or  els,  that  it  may  please  her  Ma*'*  to  graunt  unto  him  the  first  hos- 
“  ^1  that  shall  become  voyde  of  these  three ;  St.  Katherine's  nere  the 
“  Tower  of  London ;  St.  Crosse,  near  Winton  ;  and  the  hospitall  of 

*  Sherborne,  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham." 

'*  Or  els,  that  it  may  please  her  Ma*“*  to  graunt  to  him  the  first  vaca- 

*  don  of  the  Provoatship  of  Eaton  College*" 

“  Orels,  that  it  may  please  her  Ma*‘*  to  make  him  one  of  her  Masters 
"  of  Requests  in  extraordinaiy,  and  to  cawac  him  to  be  presentlic  sworn* 
“  into  the  place."  '  p.  12. 

At  lengtb,  in  January  1591,  Ik*  was  sworn  into  the  so 
ttrnestly  coveted  othce  of  Master  of  Keipiests,  and  in  1596, 
tjccti'ded  to  ibc  Maslersliip  of  St.  Catherine’s,  the  rever- 
fon  of  wbiidi  had  been  promised  him  five  years  before. 
^  biographer  has  inserted  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cmsar  to 
Hiirlcigh,  relative  to  this  latter  a[)pointnient,  whicli 
hmishes  a  curious  anecdote. 

‘  It  appears,  not  oaly  that  Dr.  Caesar  gave  fre  hundn  d  pounds  to  Ar- 
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chibjld  Douglas,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Scottish  ambaisador  to  En^, 
land,  as  a  bribe  i'or  his  interest  with  Elizabeth  to  procure  the  promotioQii 
question  ;  but  that  the  ministers,  and  even  the  Queen  herself,  had  kiKma 
from  the  begioiiing  that  it  had  obtained  by  means  of  a  bargain  of  that 
kind,  though  they  were  not  precisely  informed  of  the  amount  of  the  sum. 
Elizabeth,  who  neglected  no  means  of  keeping  her  servants  in  a  state  of 
depi-ndancc  on  her,  was  ]>articularly  careful  to  prevent  their  becomiiijr 
rich.  She  had  been  informed  that  Casar  liad  paid  a  larger  douceur  to 
Douglas  than  he  really  had,  and  she  had  drawn  the  inference  of  hu 
flourishing  circumstances,  and  determined  to  stop  his  further  preferment, 
'I’he  good  man  was  obliged  therefore  to  make  this  candid  avowal  in  hisowa 
defence,  and  the  Qutcn,  as  will  appear  by  her  subsequent  conduct  towardi 
him,  was  satisfied.  Elizabeth’s  connivance  at  this  sort  of  traffic  furnished 
too,  .another  tie  to  the  subserviency  of  her  ministers  :  it  afforded  her  aeon- 
tinuaily  increasing  store  of  matter  of  accusation  against  them,  which  ihe 
might  use  at  her  pleasure,  either  as  an  apology  for  discharging  a  servant 
who  had  lx.'come  irksome  to  her,  or  to  refresh  her  popularity  by  the  only 
infallible  means  in  the  power  of  sovereigns,  the  sacrifice  of  their  minis, 
ters.*  p.  *21, 

On  the  accession  of  James,  Dr.  (  a  sar  was  relieved  from 
umch  disrjnielude,  and  proceedeil  in  his  career  of  great¬ 
ness  with  surer  hopes  of  success.  No  immediate  mark  of 
favour,  indeed,  was  bestowed  hy  ilie  new  sovereign,  be- 
yond  that  of  knighthood  :  hut  in  idOG,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  offices  of  chancellor  and  uiuier  treasurer  of  the  ex- 
eherpier  ; — a  situation,  as  the  narrator  justly  observes,  widely 
different  from  that  now  so  denominated,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  iluties  of  wliicb  consisterl,  first,  in  deciding  as  chief 
fudge  of  tlie  court  of  exclicquer,  all  controversies  which  re- 
latcil  to  the  kings  reveniirs  strictly  so  called,  and,  sccoiully, 
in  managing  tlie  sources  of  those  revenues  and  applyinj 
them  to  the  public  and  |)rivate  di,>hurs(  inents  of  the  crown. 
Our  worthy  knight  seems  to  liave  experienced  most  trouble 
in  his  t  xtrajudicial  capacity — in  providing  for  the  uncer¬ 
tain  and  irregular  necessities  of  the  king;  and  therein: 
several  original  iloetimenis  in  the  puhiication  bcloic  us 
%vliieh  place  the  profuseuess  and  poverty  of  this  high  aid 
migiuy  personatre  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 

Eiul  of  Dorset  (then  LonI  Treasurer)  writes  to  the  new 
chancellor  in  this  style.  ‘  As  for  clamors  for  monies  wlien 
‘  there  is  no  meanes  to  pay,  that  is  new  to  you  but  not 
‘  to  mo.  I  know  not,  nor  no  man  earthly  knows,  any  othet 
‘  remedy  hul  to  autiswcr  them,  that  they  must  tary  id 
‘  come  in.’  ‘  As  for  my  coming  to  London,  1  know  not  * 
‘  haif.peny  of  help  lliat  1  can  geve  you  thereby,  if  I  wereni 
‘  or  able,  and  I  thank  humbly  his  Ma‘^*  he  hath  geven 

*  credit  to  seke  to  recover  my  liclih,  w‘***  1  desire  to  do  fof 

*  his  serves.’  Affairs  were  not  much  better  with  the  stK** 
cessor  of  this  nobleman,  Lord  Salisbury,  one  of  whose 
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tcr>  runs  tlins:  ‘  llavinir  disburse*!  all  we  liavc,  1  am 
‘  hi*ri'  only  a  bearo  baytfd  for  that  we  have  not  ;  in  which 

*  resjK'ct  1  am  ^onijr  tor  ilireo  whole  days  into  the  con- 

*  trey,  and  leave  both  my  |)ower  mid  discieium  for  all  his 

*  Ma’r*’ serves  with  you,  as  in  the  safest  hands;  comand- 
‘  ing  all  mine  to  do  as  you  eoinand  vein.’  ‘  Yc/*  loving 
<  fr.  K.  Sai.isuwuv.’ — And  the  tone  of  the  Earl  of  Sutfolk’s 
epistles  is  still  more  (juernlons. 

Id  1614,  Sir.Iulius,  much  to  his  satisfaction  no  doubt,  re¬ 
linquished  tliis  liarras^ing  oinploynnmt,  to  become  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  In  the  year  lollowing  be  purc  hased  Lord  P's- 
sox’s  estate  of  Ijenningtoa  in  llertfvirdshire,  ‘  for  the  sum  of 
fourteen  ihonsa’ul  pounds.’ 


*  The  remainder  of  his  life  affords  few  circumstances  to  the  biographer. 
Tlie  history  of  his  last  twenty  years  is  for  the  most  part  written  in  the  rc- 
coidsof  his  court,  .invl  the  rest  has  been  long  nearly  blotted  out  from  the 
traditions  left  by  those  who  witnessed  his  improvements,  and  shared  his 
hospitality  in  the  country.  His  own  minutes,  presciTed,  as  wc  have  said. 
Id  the  Lansdowne  Collection,  and  from  which  we  have  derived  so  much 

;  assistance  here,  present  us  after  this  period  with  little  beyond  the  usual 
chronicle  of  an  old  man’s  j>en — complaints*  of  decaying  health,  and  la¬ 
mentations  forthelossof  friends.  From  his  notes,  however,  of  the  latter 
!  class,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  though  out  of  order  of  date,  to  insert  here  a 
single  instance,  as  it  relates  to  so  very  eminent  a  person,  and  comes  from  so 
I  faithful  a  reporter.  “  September  the  third,  I (>34,”  says  Sir  Julius, 

“  died  at  his  house  at  Stoke,  in  Buck'i,  mine  old  friend,  and  fellow  beo- 
j  **  cher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knt.  being  Wednesday, 

I  •  between  eleven  and  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  in  his  bed,  quietly, 
“  like  a  lambc,  without  any  groans,  or  outward  signs  of  sickness,  but  only 
“  spent  by  age,  being  at  his  death  eighty  seven  years,  and  seven  months 
“  old  :  of  the  most  famous  memorie  ;  a  gcnerall  good  scholar ;  and  the 
**  most  skllfull  in  the  common  lawe  of  England  of  any  man  in  his  time,  or 
I  “  before  him  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  ycares  at  least,  as  may  ap- 
“  pear  by  his  Book  of  Reports,  and  his  Commentaries  upon  Lyttleton.” 
?p.  32,  S3. 

Sir  Julius  was  three  times  married — aud  all  his  wives  were 
Hidows.  T’lie  last  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Ba¬ 
con,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal. 

*  Her  hand  was  given  to  Sir  |ulius  Caesar  at  the  nuptial  ceremony  by 
ber  uncle,  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  Attorney  General,  and  the 
friendship  which  had  long  subsisted  between  these  two  eminent  persons 
was  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  this  marriage.  That  glorious  and 
Delancholy  instance  of  the  extent  of  human  wisdom  and  weakness,  the 
ftilosopher  Bacon,  found,  after  his  disgrace,  an  asylum  in  the  bosoms  of 
bi*  nephew  and  niece  ;  composed  many  of  his  immortal  works  in  an  utter 
^^6rtmcnt  in  the  house  of  Sir  Julius  Cxsar ;  became  a  depciodant  upon 
bfa  beneficence  for  a  becoming  support ;  and  expired  in  his  arms.’  p-  32. 

‘  Sir  Julius  Caesar  died  on  kaster  day,  1636,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
of  hit  age,*  p.  34. 
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To  ihe  ‘  life  of  Sir  .luliiis  Ciisar’  arc  adclcil  ‘  memoirs  of 
his  family  niul  clrs<'eiulants  cuiistilniinc^  a  kind  of  /Tfwej- 
logic  raisonnfCj  cnlivc'ucd  hy  oc(  asional  anecdotes  and  minute 
traits  of  character.  'I'lie  little  trad  of  Mr.  Charles  Caesar 
jjrandsoii  of  Sir.hdins,  inlitlevi  ‘  Xnmerns  fnfaiistns,’  contains 
historical  sketches  of  the  reij^ns  of  six  kiitgs  of  Kngland, 
and  is  drawn  iij)  for  the  I'xprcss  pur|)o^c  (d  ilhistr.aing  the* 
whimsical  inlr(Hiiictt)ry  proj)ositi()n,  tliat  ‘such  kings  of 
England,  as  were  the  second,  of  any  name  wltatsocver,  proved 
very  unfortunate  princes,  hoth  to  tlicmselves  and  their 
people.’  The  sketches  arc  not  desiiiiue  cd’  oiiginal  remark, 
and  the  style  is  nsnaliy  concise  atid  forcible:  but,  recok 
lecting  the  leading  purpose  of  the  autlior,  \vc  fmii  some 
dirticnlty  in  assenting  to  his  editor’s  strung  j)resnmpiion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  impartiality. 

The  volume  is  (lv‘(lieated,hy  the  publisher,  to  Sir.  W.  Grant. 
It  is  printed  on  cri am- coloured,  wove  papt'r,  hot-pressed, 
and  with  a  suitable  expanse  (d  in-rgin.  'The  engravings, 
19  iti  number,  are  fmisbcil  with  great  rare.  'riicy  "cre 
originally  designed  for  ►epaiate  nncoimccted  publication,  till 
the  anon\ mons  writer  (d  the  memoirs  ‘suggested  the  plan 
which  is  here  executed.’  M'e  have  been  induced  to  cx* 
tract  more  largely  from  the  volume,  than  would  otherwise 
liave  been  rcipiisite,  hecanso.  its  costlinc'ss  will  probably  con¬ 
fine  it  to  the  shrif  of  the  opulent  cidlector. 


Art.  IX.  The  Soup  s  Conflict  zvith  iiselfy  and  Victory  over  itself  by  Faitk. 
Being  a  Trentise  of  the  inuujrd  Dis.ytetmtnts  rf  distressed  Sfiirits ;  v.ntk 
lomfortahle  Remedies  to  establish  them.  By  Riclaird  Siblx'S,  D.  D. 
.Tcntli  Edition.  12mo.  j >p.  292.  price  is.  6d.  Maxwell  and  Wil* 


son. 


'^'ONE  of  the  writings  of  our  old  divines  arc  more  frequently,  and  we 
may  add,  more  descrredly  reprinted,  than  those  which  relate  to  exfieri^ 
mental  theology  ;  a  designation  which  we  adopt  on  account  of  its  general 
currency  and  appropriate  description.  Experience  in  religion  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  proof  ard  as  analogous  to  that,  which  cstnblishei 
the  clTicacy  of  a  pascription  in  medicine,  or  the  truth  of  a  theory  In  phy¬ 
sics.  It  is  matter  of  fact,  according  with  previous  reasonings  and  demon¬ 
strations.  The  gospel  reveals  a  system  ol  divine  truth,  proclaiming  the 
way  in  which  the  guilty  can  obtain  pardon,  the  miserable  find  comfort, 
and  the  sinful  become  j>urc.  Asa  system  of  gracious  and  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  wc  perceive  its  correspondence  with  the  character  and  government 
of  God,  and  its  wise  adaptation  to  the  moral  condition  of  man.  Butirt 
die  promulgation  of  it  be  successful — in  other  words,  let  the  guilty  obtain 
pardon,  die  w  retched  consolation,  and  the  }K)liutcd,  purity ;  and  tit 
acquire  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel— an  evidewe  of 
peculiar  weight  and  authority  to  the  individual  recipient  of  these  spiritual 
benefits.  I  ft  this  case,  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  Christianity,  and  may  well  be  considered  as  the  inward  witness  of  »• 
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troth.  We  remark  further,  that  experience  is  not  only  a  speciet  of  proof 
but  the  subject  of  mental  consciousness.  Wherever  it  exists,  there  must 
be  a  train — a  process  of  feelings,  coinciding  with  the  views  of  truth  which 
ire  successively  exhibited  to  the  mind.  To  analyse  these  feelings— to 
state  their  various  causes — to  separate  the  pure  from  the  improper— the 
fKtItious  and  enthusLastic  from  those  which  arc  the  genuine  result  of 
Christian  truth — to  rectify  what  is  wrong,  and  to  invigorate  what  is  right, 
by  the  correctives  and  stimulants  wliich  the  scriptures  so  abundantly  fur* 
ttish; — thi<  is  the  great  design  of  the  experimental  teacher,of  the  man  ' 
who  aims  at  unfolding  the  inmost  thoughts  and  recesses  of  the  heart,  in 
jtference  to  the  great  discoveries  of  our  holy  religion. 

Amongst  the  able  divines  of  this  class,  whose  writings  have  been  incal* 
culably  beneficial  to  mankind,  may  be  justly  ranked  the  name  of  Dr.  Sibbes. 
His  character  and  works  are  well  known,  and  have  long  been  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  worth.  Possessing 
many  of .  the  exceptionable  peculiarities  of  style  and  arrangement,  which 
diilinguished  tire  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  superior 
to  most  of  his  contemjxrrarles  in  perspicuity  and  strength  of  argument,  and 
fipecially  in  the  pertinence  and  force  of  his  illustrations.  With  much 
of  the  quaintness  and  antithesis,  common  to  the  puritans,  whether  in  or' 
out  of  the  church  (to  the  former  of  which  he  bi‘long<*d,)  he  is  often  sin¬ 
gularly  happy  and  original  in  his  comparisons.  Asa  decisive  test  of  their 
excellence,  they  arc  of  that  kind,  which  makes  tirem  not  only  understood, 
but  felt;  they  come  “  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,**  and  carry 
conviction  with  them  to  the  heart.  The  treatise  before  us  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  disconsolate  and  desponding.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
rtquirc  any  analysis,  and  far  too  complex  and  manifold  in  its  divisions,  to 
be  presented  in  the  narrow  dimensions  of  a  miniature  exhibition.  We 
iball,  therefore,  close  our  commendation  of  it,  by  one  or  two  extracts, 
which  apjH.*ar  to  us  characteristic  of  the  thought  and  manner  of  this  venc* 
table  divine. 

*  It  were  good  to  have  in  our  eye  the  beauty  of  a  well  ordered  soul ; 
and  we  should  think  that  nothing  in  this  world  is  of  sufficient  worth  to 
put  us  out  of  frame.  I'he  sanctified  soul  should  be  like  the  sun  in  this, 
which  though  it  work  upon  all  these  inferior  bodies,  and  cherish  them  by 
light  and  inlluence ;  yet  it  is  not  moved  nor  wrought  upon  by  them  again, 
but  keepeth  its  own  lustre  and  distance ;  so  our  spirits,  Wing  of  a  heavenly 
breed,  should  rule  other  things  beneath  them,  and  not  be  rulcdljy  them. 
It  *u  a  holy  state  of  soul  to  be  under  the  power  of  nothing  beneath  it. 
h68. 

*  It  is  a  sacrilegious  liberty  that  will  acknowledge  no  dcpendance  upon 
God.  We  are  wise  in  his  wisdom,  and  strong  in  his  strength— the  bud 
of  a  good  desire,  and  the  blossom  of  a  good  resolution,  and  the  fruit  of  a 
good  action,  all  comes  from  God. —  I  herefore  we  must  depend  upon  God 

j  ^  the  first  mover  ;  and  withal,  set  all  the  inferior  wheels  of  our  souls  a 
going  according  as  the  Spirit  of  God  ministers  motion  to  us:  so  shall  we 
be  free  from  self  confidence,  and  likewise  from  neglecting  that  order  of 
irking  which  God  hath  established.**  p.  123. 
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Art*  X.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Chnracter  of  Alexander  Adatk 
Ll^.D*  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  bvo.  pp. 
Price  48.  6d.  Sherwood,  and  Co.  1810. 


▼olumc  contiics,  perhaps,  nearly  as  much  information  at  the 
public  vkill  call  for,  concerning  the  very  respectable  tutor  and  dii. 
linguishctl  scholar  whom  it  celebrates,  in  a  language  of  no  little  fbrraalitf 
and  pomp.  Indeed  on  that  part  of  Dr.  A.’s  history  which  relates  to  hii 
dispute  with  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  associated  teachers  ia 
the  High  School,  respecting  what  Latin  grammar  should  be  used,  his  or 
Ruddiman’s,  there  is  a  much  greater  particularity  of  detail,  docuroem, 
and  comment,  than  can  be  at  all  interesting  to  any  readers  out  of  Ediiw 
burgh,  except  such  as  have  been  the  Doctor’s  acquaintance  or  pupili. 
Excepting  to  those  readers,  we  should  think,  also,  that  there  will  appeal 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  very  solemn,  half  tragical,  and  hilf 
heroical,  representations  of  the  ]x?rsecution,  and  of  the  marvellous  strength 
of  mind  evinced  in  sustaining  and  braving  the  persecution,  brought  on  the 
Doctor  by  the  suspicion  of  democratic  notions,  about  the  times  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  by  his  having  ventured  to  remark  openly  to  hit 
class  of  scholars,  *  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  misled  the  people,  and  had 
sacrificed  thousands  of  lives,  and  spent  millions  of  money,  in  an  unrigh* 
tcous  cause.*  We  cannot  perceive  that  Dr.  A.  suffered  any  thing  lo 
much  worse  than  the  ordinary  lot  of  men  who,  in  those  times  of  madaeii, 
protested  against  laishing  into  war.  The  Doctor,  however,  finding  how 
extremely  obnoxious  he  should  infallibly  become  to  his  ccuntrymen  1^ 
8j)eaking  freely  on  such  subjects,  very  prudently  adopted  an  inviolable  new 
trality  and  silence. 

lie  was  from  his  youth,  to  almost  the  last  week  of  his  life,  a  strikiig 
example  of  indefatigable  application  ;  the  benefit  of  which  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  by  avast  numbcT  of  pupils,  and  by  all  the  students  who  have  used 
the  assistance  of  his  valuable  works  on  classical  antiquity. — We  arc  sorry, 
with  his  biographer,  that  his  large  Latin  Dictionary  was  not  finished  ;  and 
pleased  witli  the  information  that  the  abridged  Dictionary  is  likely  to  be  ■ 
iej)rinted. 

\\  e  aie  told  nothing  about  Dr.  A.*s  re/igicn,  except  that  he  avowed 
himself  ‘  no  theologian  nor  does  the  biographer  give  any  further  diidn- 
sure  of  his  own  than  what  is  afforded  by  this  extremely  significant  sen* 
tence ;  ‘  1  f  any  of  us  ever  hope  for  existence  or  for  happiness  beyond  thii 
transitory  life,  it  will  be  consoling  for  us  to  believe  that  wc  shall  sharek 
with  him.’ 


Art.  XI.  /f  Discourse  occasioned  ly  the  death  of  William  Sharfe^  Es^- 
late  of  Fulham  House  ;  delivered  in  Substance  at  Fulham  Churchy  • 
Sunday^  March  ‘2.5,  1810.  By  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.  A.  Rector 
of  i’aglesham,  Essex,  and  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  Fulham.  8vo.  pp.8^ 
price  Is.  6d.  Halchard,  1810. 

M  R.  Owen’s  readers  arc  accustomed  to  c.xpcctboth  pleasure  and  bend* 
from  all  his  productions;  nor  will  they,  on  the  present,  any®** 
than  on  former  occasions,  find  reason  to  dismiss  their  prepossessions. 
elegant  diction,  and  harmonious,  antithetical  sentences,  arc  here  eroplop 
to  describe  the  character  and  blessedness  of  the  just;  (Prov.  x.  6  ;)®“ 
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iftfrwards  to  elucidate  the  description,  by  some  very  interesting  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  of  a  man,  who  appears  eminently  to  have  deserved  the  title. 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  been  compelled,  bv  bodily  infirmities,  to  withdraw  from  a 
prosperous  medic.il  practice,  and  had  spent  the  last  twenty  two  years  of 
his  life,  which  was  protracted  to  the  great  age  of  81,  in  a  state  of  ele- 
^nt,  but  humane  and  devout  ivtircment  at  Fulham.  A  few  extracts,  at 
ODCC  tending  to  illustrate  his  worth,  and  recommend  this  valu.ible  discourse 
to  the  public  attention,  we  shall  venture  to  transcrilw 

*  Asa  Husband,  he  manifested  all  those  kind  and  honorable  attentions, 
vhich  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  .i  feeling  heart, a  faithful  attachment, 
;!!  exquisite  delicacy  of  sentiment,  an  1  the  most  liberal  and  cultivated  man¬ 
ners.*  ‘  But  perhaps  the  brightc8t,certainly  the  most  impressive  aspect  under 
which  he  could  be  viewed,  was  that  of  a  Brother.*  <  To  see  the  offspring 
of  the  same  parents,  exerdsing  that  affection  in  haary  hairs,  with  whidi 
they  were  mutually  actuated  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  childhood  ;  to  ob- 
lerte  them  ministering  to  each  other,  in  the  decline  of  life,  with  nil  the 
limpliciiy  of  infantine  tenderness,  and  all  the  grace  of  manly  reflrK'mcnt ; 
is  a  privilege,  to  which,  in  these  degenerate  days,  few  indeed  are  admitted. 
Among  that  few  may  those  be  included,  who  have  mingled  in  the  happy 
circle,  of  which  this  brother  was  the  centre  ;  they  will  have  learnt,  with  a 
degree  of  advantage  pcculi.ir  to  themselves,  “  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is, 
for  brethren  to  duTll  together  in  unity  ;’*  and  how  much  it  conduces  to 
happiness  in  every  stage  of  life,  for  “  children”  to  “  love  one  another.** 

*  fie  brought  into  society  those  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  that 
communicative  freedom,  and  that  companionable  sweetness,  which  made 
hii  presence  alone  a  source  of  good  humour,  and  an  occasion  of  im¬ 
provement.  Persons  of  each  sex,  and  of  every  age,  rivalled  each  other  in 
standing  up  to  do  homage,  at  his  venerable  appearance.  So  bland  were 
his  manners,  so  cheerful  his  temper,  so  affable  his  address,  so  considerate 
and  universal  his  attentions,  that  all  those  who  beheld  him,  loved  him  ; 
sll  who  discoursed  of  him,  expatiated  in  his  praise.  (Job  xxix.  8.- ) 

‘  I  said,  he  was  cheerful  in  his  temper.  Cheerfulness  was  indeed  a  strik* 
ing  characteristic  in  his  moral,  as  well  as  in  his  constitutional  temperament. 
He  was  gifted  with  the  rare  endowment  of  being  able  to  extract  his  plca- 
lurcs  from  what  was  nearest  at  hand  ;  and  to  find  a  recreation  and  a  repast, 
where  persons  of  fastidious  minds  would  have  pined  in  listlessness,  or 
Bckencd  with  disgust.  To  him,  every  creature  of  God  was  good  ;  and 
he  part(X)k  of  it  with  temperance  and  thanksgiving  to  him,  the  worid 
itself,  under  all  its  disadvantages,  was  an  instrument  of  comfort ;  and  he 
used  it,  as  not  abusing  it ;  the  sky  above  him  seemed  always  serene,  the 
itmosphcrc  around  him  always  clear  ;  or,  if  clouds  and  mists  took  their 
turn  upon  occasions,  he  had  a  faculty  within  him,  which  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  dispersed  them.  Hence  he  was  a  stranger,  and  remained  so  through 
lifr»  to  those  gloomy  views  which  many  well-meaning  Christians  take, 

I  both  of  Nature  and  of  Providence.  To  his  observation,  every  scene  pre- 
•fnted  some  beauty,  every  occurrence  offered  some  benefit :  whatever  hues 
they  might  take  on,  he  was  sure  to  find  something  in  the  one  to  excite  his 
admiration,  somctliing  in  the  other  to  awaken  his  gratitude.*  pp.  23—26. 
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Wc  refer  to  the  sermon  itself,  for  nn  account  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  I 

.  attachment  to  the  doctrines ,  and  exemplary  attendance  on  the  scrricci  q( 
the  church  to  which  he  K  lon^cd. 

Art.  XII.  Remarks  cm  t'iiriou:  Texts  of  Scrlfiiure.  By  Edward  Pophain, 
Rector  of  Chilton,  Wilts.  8vo.  pp.  400.  Price  10s.  Riving  I 

1801).  *  j 

far  as  nay  be  gathered  from  these  remarks,  Dr.  Popham  appears  to 
be  a  moilest  orthodox  man,  with  a  moderate  share  of  sense,  who  hai 
read  several  of  the  most  eminent  and  celebrated  writers,  ancient  and  mo* 
dern,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  and  who  can  allege  their  authority 
in  support  of  any  plain  observation  he  may  think  proper  to  make. 
This  volume  is  just  such  a  book  as  such  a  person  might  be  expected  to 
put  together  on  select  parts  of  scripture ;  and,  while  it  contains  littk 
but  what  is  of  ^  wholesome  or  at  least  of  a  neutral  quality,  it  will  be 
considered,  by  those  who  have  a  due  sense  of  the  brevity  of  humai  life, 
as  its  chief  excellence  that  it  is  not  bulkier. 

An.  XIII.  The  Art  of  Preserving  all  kinds  of  Animal  and  Te^etahU 
stances  for  several  Tears.  A  Work  published  by  order  of  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  By  M.  Appert.  Translated  from  the  French.  ISroo. 
pp.  104.  Price /Js.  bds.  Black,  Parry,  and  Co.  1811. 

170 R  the  discovery,  or  successful  practice,  of  the  ‘  art’  here  announced, 

*  M.  Appert  was  presented,  by  the  French  minister  of  the  interior, 
with  12,000  fr.;|(  5001 ;)  his  preparations  having  previously  undergone  the 
researches  of  several  eminent  chemists  (Guyton-Moi*veau,  Parmentier, 
&c.),  and  received  the  sanction  of  their  approbation.  The  work  itself, 
wc  consider  in  the  light  of  a  bulky  advertisement.  All  the  substantial  in¬ 
formation  it  contains,  might  be  condensed  into  a  few  pages ;  and  would 
lose  nothing  of  its  value,  by  being  cloathed  in  a  style  less  ludicrouily 
pompous.  Mr.  A  ppert’s  theory  is  expressed  in  two  propositions.  ‘First, 
that  fire  has  the  particular  property,  not  only  ot  changing  the  coa* 
blnationof  the  constituent  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  bit 
also  of  retarding,  lor  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  destroying  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendency,  of  those  same  productions  to  decomposition.  Secondly, 
that  the  apidication  of  fire  in  a  manner  variously  adapted  to  various  sub* 
Itanccs,  after  having  deprived  them  of  all  contact  W'ith  the  air,  effects  1 
preservation  of  those  same  productions  with  all  their  natural  qualities. 
The  author’s  process,  Consists,  principally,  in  inclosing  in  bottles  the  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  presemd,  and  when  the  bottles  have  been  carefully  corked, 
in  submitting  the  inclosed  substances  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  in  > 
water  bath.  He  is  thus  able  to  preserve,  he  says,  to  an  almost  indefiniti 
period,  boiled  meats,  soups,  eggs,  milk,  fruits,  6tc.  It  should  be  noticed, 
how'cver,  that  his  preparations  had  been  deposited  with  the  committee  n« 
more  than  two  months  previous  to  their  examination;  and  his  procestw 
recommended  under  the  presumption  that  it  does  not  include  any  substaoa 
extraneous  to  that  he  wishes  to  presen'e.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  w 
pretensions  of  M.  Appert  arc  intitlcd  to  attention.  If  his  system 
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be  found  on  trial  tuflfictently  unexpensi^e  on  a  larjjjc  scale,  it  may  prove  of 
liogular  service  to  our  naval  and  military  e8tablishmcnts,«-to  the  former 
especially. 

Art.  XlV.  Rfjieciions  on  the  Character  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  on  the  Imjior* 
lance  of^  converting  them  to  Christianity,  Bein^  the  Preface  to,  and 
Conclusion  of,  a  Series  of  Oriental  Li'ttcrs,  which  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished,  by  James  Forbes,  Ksq.,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  pp.  (33.  White  and 
Cockj.ine.  1810. 

jN  an  Advertisement,  this  respectable  and  amiable  writer  states  that. 

ever  since  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  which  period  he  went  to  Indiii 
to  spend  there  a  very  large  portion  of  his  life,  he  has  kept  a  kind  of  joumaK 
in  the  form  of  letters,  which,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1800,  had 
amounted  to  such  a  prodigious  mass  of  writing,  as  to  fill  ‘  fifty  two 
thousand  imperial  folio  pages.*  This  agreeable  amusement  was  constantly 
followed,  he  says, 

*  during  various  employments  in  the  civil  department  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  fora  series  of  eighteen  years  ;  in  which  my  duty  led 
me  to  many  of  their  settlements  in  the  wc8te.’*n  parts  of  Hindostan,  and 
cariosity  carried  me  to  other  places  in  their  vicinity.  In  these  excursions 
I  generally  committed  to  paper  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  before  i  re¬ 
tired  to  rest ;  and  often  wrote  while  travelling  in  my  palanquin,  or  re* 
poilng  under  the  friendly  shade  of  the  banian-tree,  with  the  scene  before 
me.  I  sought  for  truth  and  novelty  ;  but  I  wished  the  former  to  be  the 
only  foundation  for  the  latter. — I  sent  the  letters  to  my  friends  as  they 
were  written  ;  and  they  still  possess  the  originals,  with  the  drawings 
which  accompanied  them  With  these  manuscripts  1  preserved  a  large 
collection  of  drawings  of  different  subjects  in  natural  history,  from  the 
iliperial  elephant  to  the  humblest  insect  ;  and  have  delineated  almost  every 
bird,  fish,  shrub,  plant,  fruit,  and  flower,  which  I  met  with  in  my  travels  t 
“to  these  are  added  views  of  the  principal  places  1  visited  in  Asia^ 
Africa,  and  America ;  with  the  portraits  and  costume  of  the  inha- 
bbots.' 

At  first  Mr.  F.  wrote  without  the  most  distant  view  to  publication  ;  but 
H  was  perhaps  impossible  that  such  an  idea  should  not,  at  some  stage  of 
hi*  progress,  suggest  itself ;  and  he  employed  several  of  the  years  of 
bit  leisure  and  retirement,  previous  to  1800,  in  making  such  an  extract 
from  this  vast  accumulation,  as  he  thought  would  form  a  book  of  accep- 
quality  and  manageable  size.  He  suspended  the  publication  to  mak« 

I  •  tour  on  the  continent  ;  went  with  his  family  to  France  in  1803,  just  in 
to  be  arrested  and  confined,  with  so  many  of  his  countrymen  at 
^rdun  ;  was  after  some  time  released,  on  the  ground  of  being  a  man  of 
^orj ;  and  now  has  his  work  ready  for  the  press,  only  *  the  engravings 
the  drawings  cannot  be  finished  for  some  time.*  At  the  end  of  the 
*^u8cn|)t  thus  prepared  and  finished,  he  was  induced  by  another  review 

•  b  combined  with  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  the  late  con* 

on  Indian  Missions,  to  subjoin,  very  recently,  a  long  letter*  in* 
in  some  measure  to  bear  on  that  subject.  A  respectable  clergyinaOi 
1  **  whom  it  was  read,  •  urged  its  •  separate  immediate  publication,  as  whai 
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might  be  seasonable  at  the  conclusion,  or  as  contributing  to  the  concloiioQ 
of  that  controversy. 

VVe  are  not,  perhaps,  certain  we  should  have  seconded  the  urgency  of 
the  author’s  friend  for  this  premature  mode  of  publication.  The  traa 
abounds  with  pleasing  and  pious  sentiments  on  the  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  on  the  happiness  of  its  true  disciples,  as  contradistinguished 
from  pagans,  infidels,  and  profligates  :  but  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  too 
vague  for  the  specific  object  of  vindicating  the  efforts  for  converting  the 
Hindoos  ;  while  it  is  also  too  diffuse  and  digressive  as  a  general  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Christianity.  In  the  amiable  warmth  of  his  devout  feelings, 
the  author  perhaps  forgets,  at  some  moments,  that  there  arc  many  praises 
of  C  hristianity  which  now  no  longer  need  to  be  repeated  in  printj  and  that 
devotional  sentiments  are  by  no  means  the  weapons  for  despatching  those 
christened  heathens  and  infidels,  that  have  lately  been  railing  at  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  convert  the  |>coplc  of  India.  Instead  of  receiving  any  convic¬ 
tion,  or  feeling  any  attraction,  those  unfortunate  mortals  will  first  stare  at 
the  btrangi  ness,  and  next  laugh  at  the  folly,  of  exalted  religious  senti¬ 
ments  avowed  by  a  man  who  has  been  almost  twenty  years  in  the  land  of 
goiis  and  rupees. 

We  e\]H‘ct  a  great  deal  of  instruction  and  pleasure  from  our  author’s 
large  work,  when  it  shall  appear.  May  wc,  at  the  same  time,  venture  to 
express  our  ho|x?,  that  he  will  not  have  permitted  any  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  to  be  occupied  with  general  reflections  on  Christianity,  but  will 
have  practised  some  degree  of  necessary  rigour  to  fix  himself  down  to  a 
record  and  description  of  what  he  has  seen  in  a  foreign  part  of  the  world, 
with  such  reflections  as  would  not  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  a  pentm  is 
England. 

Art.  XV.  The  Spirit  and  Principles  of  a  genuine  Missionary.  A  Ser¬ 
mon  •ccasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Charles  Barneth,  latdj 
sent  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Susoos,  by  the  Society  for  Missions  to 
Africa  and  the  East.  Preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford,  Bucks,  on  Sunday,  May  27,  1810.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector, 
8vo.  pp.  3l.  I’ricc  Is.  Seeley,  Halchard,  1 810. 

|T  is  with  sincere  pleasure  wc  receive  from  the  hands  of  this  vcncnble 
author  another  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  just.  A 
^ermon  so  interesting  in  its  subject,  and  so  excellent  in  its  tendency, 
served  an  earlier  notice  than  wc  have  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  it.— 
Mr.  Scott’s  text  is  Acts  xx.  24.  “  But  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself,  so  that  1  might  finish  my  coom 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lora  km 
Christ,  to  testify  tlic  grace  of  God  from  which  the  preacher  takes «• 
casion  1.  *  to  shew  the  state  of  the  judgement  and  affections,  or  the  view 
and  principles  of  St.  Paul,  which  fed  him  to  speak  in  this  manner ;  iw 
to  evince  by  his  jx'i  severing  conduct  that  he  spoke  the  genuine  languages 
his  inmost  soul  :*  2.  In  this  view,  to  explain  the  text;  and  8.  to  ‘apply 

it  to  the  s]x-clal  occasion  of  the  service — to  improve  the  mysterious 
vidence  that,  out  of  the  small  number  who  can  be  induced,  by  zeal  Kf 
the  Saviour’s  glory,  and  love  to  the  souls  of  perishing  sinners.to  *  puithof 
lives  in  their  hands,’  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  missiooanrti 
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•oc  should  be  removed  by  death,  at  the  very  crisis  when  he  was  about  to 
coier  on  his  pious,  zealous,  and  benevolent  labours/ 

Under  the  last  of  these  divisions,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  S.  are  peculiarly 
judicious  and  appropriate.  Appended  to  the  Sermon  are  some  *  Extracts 
from  Barneth’s  Journal  and  Letters,*  which  tend  to  confirm  tlie  preacher’s 
eul^lum  on  his  unaffected  humility,  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  to  England  consi^ 
dereJ ;  with  a  View  of  tlie  Remedies  ot  which  her  Situ-ition  is  suscep* 
tible.  By  William  Burt,  Author  of  Danmoniensis  on  Banks,  and 
Twelve  Rambles  in  London.  l‘2mo.  pp.  28 1.  Price  5s.  Lonirman 
and  Co.  1811. 

BURT  evinces  such  well-meaning  solicitude  to  recover  his  mi¬ 
serable  country  from  that  ‘‘  complication  of  disorders**  under  which 
‘the*  is,  it  seems,  rapidly  ‘succumbing,’  that  we  will  not  distress  him 
by  stating  our  reasons  for  believing  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
Ute  of  the  country,  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  pamphlet  is  inevitable. 


Art.  XVII.  The  Life  of  Dr,  Btilhy  Portcus,  laic  Lord  Bisho/i  of  London, 
with  Anecdotes  of  those  'with  •whom  he  Irved,  and  Memoirs  of  many  living 
deceased  Characters,  By  a  I^ay-Member  of  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  8vo.  pp.  libO.  Price  9s.  bds.  Davis.  1810. 

1  HlS  work  has  no  pretensions  to  be  accepted  by  the  public,  as  a  life  of 
the  venerable  prelate  whose  name  appears  upon  its  title  page.  It  is 
i  desultory  and  iff  written  compilation  ot  anecdotes  respecting  not  only 
tbe  ostensible  subject,  but  several  other  great  characters  of  his  day,  as 
liihops  Horsley  and  Watson,  Lords  I'hurlow  and  North,  Ac.  To  these 
tff  added,  large  abstracts  and  extracts  of  Bishop  Porteus’s  works,  and 
sadry  reflections  on  various  topics,  with  which  the  writer  is  but  very 
dightly  acquainted.  Those  who  have  seen  such  books  as  the  ‘  Public 
Characters,*  and  read  the  obituaries  in  our  literary  journals,  will  easily 
^  an  estimate  of  this  farrago. — It  might  surely  have  bt'cn  exjx'ctcd  that 

*  ‘hy-member  of  Merton-College,*  should  know  the  difference  between  a 
yfoendary  and  a  *  firebend*  J 

Wcare  happy  to  learn,  that  a  suitable' memoir  of  so  eminent  and  useful 

*  person,  is  shortly  expected,  from  a  pen  of  a  relation  fully  qualified 
i  the  task. 


‘JtXVIll.  The  Advantages  of  Church  VellowsKth,  and  the  Duties  of 
Church  Members,  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Monthly  Association  of 
Congregational  Ministers  and  Churches,  Feb.  7,  1811,  in  the 
Rev.  J.  Humphrey's  Meeting-House,  Union  .Street,  Southwark. 

1  Ry Samuel  Hacxett.  8vo.  pp.  88.  Price  Is.  Conder.  '1811. 

1 0  dissenters, who  will  see  nothing  exceptionable  in  the  preacher’s  views 
of  church  government,  we  think  this  very  appropriate,  judicious,  and 
discourse  will  afford  considerable  pleasure. 
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Art.  XIX,  y/  of  the.  State  of  the  Nation^  and  of  the  Afeatttrrt 

of  the  Five  last  Tears  ;  suggeitcd  by  Eail  Orey  8  Spet*ch  in  the  Hoese 
of  Lords,  UilhJune,  1810.  Oy  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay, 

8vo.  pp.  180.  Price  58.  6d.  Stockdale.  1810. 

1  N  a  former  numlicr,  wc  gave  a  brief  analy8;s  of  the  .arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Roscoe  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  opposition  to  some  seniimewi 
expressed  in  the  s;>ccch  of  Lord  (»rey,  th.it  peace  with  trance  is  neither 
dangerous  nor  impolitic,  and  that  a  plan  ot  defensive  warfare  is  worie 
than  useless.  Mr.  Courenay,  the  writer  of  the  publication  before  u<, 
has  made  the  noble  Lord’s  speech,  the  vehicle  of  observations  of  a  verj' 
different  complexion.  He  arr.iigns  the  continental  politics  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  when  in  power,  vindicates,  or  rather  attempts  to  vindicate,  tlie  syi- 
teni  adopted  by  the  pr»  sent  ministry,  and  enters  into  a  long  detail  of  our 
proceedings  in  Spain  ard  Portugal.  Mr,  Courtenay  has  undoubtedly 
studied  his  subject  with  some  care  ;  but  his  statements  arc  frequently  open 
to  objection,  and  his  reasoning,  on  many  points,  is  inconclusive. 


Art.  XX.  A  Sermon^  addressed  to  the  Children  ot  several  Sunday  Schools, 
assimibhd  at  Axminster,  on  Christmas  Day,  1810.  By  James 
Small.  Published  by  request.  ‘Jnd  Edition,  l2mo.  pp.  82.  Price  6d. 
or  two  guineas  per  hundred.  Condcr,  Crosby  and  Co.  l8ll. 


•Vi  R.  SMALL  has  t'videntiy  studied  to  lower  bis  style  to  the  taite 
and  comprehension  of  the  youngest  children  he  addressed.  We  think 
he  has  Ixfen  remarkably  successful,  and  that  this  very  familiar  and  truly 
evangelical  exhortation  may  be  c  rculatcd  among  readers  of  a  similar 
debcription,  wiih  considerable  prospect  of  utility. 


Art.  XXI.  True  Stories^  or,  Interesting  Anecdotes  ot  Children  :  dedgnfd 
through  the  medium  of  example,  to  inculcate  principles  of  virtue  and 
piety.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lessons  for  Young  Persons  in  Humble 
Lire.’’  12mo.  \p.  IIK).  price  2s.  6d.  bds.  York,  Wilson  and  Soo, 
Longman  and  Co.  Hatchaid’.  18l0. 

\  SIIOR  r  time  ago,  we  recommended  a  little  volume  of  moral 
anecdotes  and  memoirs,  intitled  “  True  Stories,  or  Interesting  Anec¬ 
dotes  tor  Young  Persons,”  to  which  the  present  work  is  designed 
to  form  an  introduction.  It  is  one  of  the  best  little  books  for  young 
children  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  lime,  and  should  be  introduced  into 
every  nursery  in  the  kingdom.  The  worthy  author,  (who  is  reputed 
to  be  Liiidley  Murray,)  has  chieffy  resorted,  for  his  materials,  to 
Doddridge’s  I.ife,  and  Sermons,  Hanway’s  Journey,  Freville’s  Vic  del 
Enfans  celdbres,  the  works  of  Mde  de  Genlis,  and  Mde  de  la  Fhe, 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  on  Education,  Malkin’s  Memoiri 
of  his  Son,  (Jrifhn's  Child’s  Memorial,  Campbell’s  Memoir  of  Wilbtf- 
force  Siiiith,  and  Mrs.  Wakefield’s  Juvenile  Anecdotes.  ‘  No  narratht 
or  anecdote  is  inserted,  of  whose  strict  authenticity  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  satisfactory  evidence.'  A  great  part  of  the  volume  will  be 
found  highly  interesting  to  ingenuous  and  feeling  minds  of  all  ages. 
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ART.  XXII.  SELKCT  Ll  l  ERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gtntlmen  and  PuhlisJurt  who  have  works  in  the  hressy  will  oblige  the 
Condnctors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  tending  information  ( fiost  fiaid^) 
of  the  sulj^cty  extent^  and  firobahle  firice  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
dsfiend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  coruistent  with  its  plan. 


Ou  tbr  l>t  of  May  will  lie  )nib!i.shcvi, 
toooe  volume  l‘2mo.  Missionary  .\nec- 
,{otts ;  containing  reinarkaUie  iiixtanres 
^  the  power  of  iViviiie  draco,  in  the 
coavirsiuii  of  the  Heathen  in  ililfercnt 
and  countrit'S;  together  with  an 
tiling  iicc(»uDt  of  the  Superstitious 
indCriieltit  s  ut  l*ugjn  Nations,  .ancient 
and  moticru.  By  the  Rev.  George  Bur- 
(i<t,  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciriy. 

.Mr.  Henry  Jacob,  the  author  of  a 
Hebrew  dram u in r,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Vnipy, 
luve  It  in  contemplation  to  snpoi  intend 
AU(,w  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with 
and  With  the  Latin  translat  on  of 
Arkis  .Moiitaiius  interlined.  The  Hebrew 
Uit  will  Je  taken  from  V'aiider*H<M>ght. 
The  Work  will  be  comprised  in  two  hand* 
Mne  volumes,  royal  uctavo.  It  is  in- 
itiaded  to  publish  it  in  six  Numbers,  at 
10i>.  6d.  e  ach  Number,  the  whole  to  be 
coinplejed  in  eighti^en  munlh.s :  each 
Nuuilter  to  he  paid  for  as  it  is  pnhlislied. 
As  It  cannot,  however,  be  undertaken 
without  very  cousiderable  rxpt  use,  it  is 
miueaUTl  that  tlu»se  whowisii  to  encon- 
np;  It,  will  signify  their  intentiun  to 
Mr.  .A.  J.  Valpy,  Took’s  court.  Chan¬ 
cery-lane,  (if  by  letter,  post  paid)  and 
UMuii  .IS  a  sullicicnt  number  aie  sul>- 
icrihed  for,  the  Work  will  go  to  press. 

The  R(‘V.,  James  Churchill  is  printing 
hy  subscription.  An  Essay  on  Unbelief; 
describing  its  Nature  aud  Operations, 
aod  shewing  its  hanefui  Intiucnce  in 
prmntiug  a  cordial  reception  of  the 
(kispel,  and  in  distressing  awakened  nnd 
tfoewed  Souls.  Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  with  the 
Ust  corrections  of  the  late  Professor 
Porson,  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  The 
bresies,  by  the  same  ctlitor  is  in  the 
and  w  ill  he  followed  by  the  Mtnlea 
••dtbe  PhcEiiUsA. 

So  large  a  part  of  the  edition  of  the 
Pw.  Richard  Cecil’s  Works,  in  4  vols. 
fro.  now  in  the  press,  has  been  bespoke 
fy  his  friends,  that  no  Copies  will  be 
MTertiv>d  for  public  sale.  Names  may 
r«t  be  sent  to  the  E<litor,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
I’ratt,  Doughty-street. 


Ill  a  f<‘W  d.iys  will  lie  published,  in  two 
large  votnim  s  Svo-  with  a  |h>i  trait  of  the 
Bishop  engr.aveil  hy  Collyer,  a  ii-  w  edi¬ 
tion,  carelnily  correcte*!,  of  Hisserta- 
tioiw  on  the  Prophecies,  whicli  have  re- 
inarkahly  been  fulfilled,  and  at  this 
time  are  fulfilling  in  the  WorM.  By 
Thomas  Newtmi,  i).  D.  late  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Br'stol. 

Mr.  Montague  Pennington  haa  nt  arly 
ready  for  publication,  in  an  octavo  vo¬ 
lume,  RiMlemptioii,  or  a  View  of  the 
Christian  Rtdiuion,  from  the  Fall  of  Adam 
to  tts  complete  E  tablisiuiieiit  under  Con¬ 
stantine. 

To  be  publLshctl  spet‘<lily,  in  4to.  with 
a  Map  of  the  Priiiiisula  of  tiuzerat  fiom 
actual  survey,  an  Acciaint  of  the  Inqui¬ 
ries  and  .Means  adopttf«l  tor  the  Disco¬ 
very  and  Suppression  of  ihe  Practice,  ex¬ 
tremely  prevalent  ainraig  st  veral  I'rilies 
of  Hindus  in  different  aiMi  distant  parta 
of  the  I’^st  Indies,  of  the  systematic 
Murder,  by  their  Parents,  of  fi-male 
liilants ;  with  iiieidenial  R*  marks  on 
other  Customs  peculiar  to  the  Natives  of 
that  Empire.  By  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Duncan,  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Alexander  Walker,  Poli¬ 
tical  Reiudent  in  Guzerat.  Ivhled,  with 
Notes  and  lllustiations,  by  EriwardMoor, 
F.  R.  S.  Author  of  the  Hindoo  Pan¬ 
theon,  AiC. 

Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  Editor  of  the 
State  Papers  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  has 
in  the  press,  in  a  qnario  volume,  Tixall 
Poetry  ;  embellished  with  engravings  and 
fa(^-similes  of  the  writings  of  Charles!. 
Bradshawe.  Fairfax,  Ac.  the  originals 
of  which  are  in  tiie  possi  ssion  of  the 
Editor,*  and  accompanied  with  NoieSi 
Illustrations,  and  an  lotroductiou. 

E.  A.  Ki-ndall,  Esq.  has  the  following 
Woiks  ne.rriy  re.oly  for  publication:— 
Travels  in  the  Noitherii  Parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  1807  to  1810.— Travels 
in  the  Provinces  id  Lower  Canada  and 
Upper  Canada,  1808.  Remarks  on  the 
Calumet,  or  Sacicil  Pipe. — An  Essay  on 
the  Worship  of  Stones  of  Power.  All 
of  them  ilhtstrated  by  plates. 

General  Maleolm,  late  Envoy  to  the 
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Court  of  Pei sia,  MTill  shortly  publish,  in 
loyal  «ic*tavo,  a  Sketch  of  the  Political 
History  of  India,  from  the  year  1784 
to  the  present  riatt*. 

Mr.  N.  Carlisle  has  put  to  press  his 
To|M))(r.iphicul  Revarchen  in  Walis; 
and  the  W»>rk  is  expected  to  appear 
early  in  May. 

IHyche,  or  the  la’ceii  l  of  l.ovc,  With 
other  Pi>euis,  by  the  lat»*  Mi>.  lleiny 
Tiglie,  are  nearly  re.idy  for  nuhilcatioii. 

Tiie  first  volume  of  the  'rransaetiuns 
of  the  (iCH»U»jcical  ?»ociety,  in  ipiaito, 
with  many  plutt's,  is  iu  the  pr«  ss,  and 
will  Ur  ready  for  publication  in  .May 
next. 

Mr.  M<.K>re  intends  to  publish,  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  t!ie  st  eond  volume 
of  hi.H  Tales  of  the  Pas>;oiis,  conlainintr 
The  Married  Man,  U‘ing  an  illustration 
of  the  Passion  of  Jealousy. 

Dr.  Curry,  of  (tuy’s  Hospital,  has  put 
to  press  a  Wtirk  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Hepatic  FuiM’lion,  which  is  expected  to 
U*  eomprisiMl  in  two  oi'tavo  vuiomrs. 

Mr.  Slaeklu»u*e,  author  of  Nereis 
Pritaniiiea,  will  ahortly  publish,  in  oc. 
tavu^  llliistrationesTheoplirasti  in  unuiii 
Ikrtanicoruni,  prveipue  |>erc^riiiaiitium. 
It  contains  a  list  of  mure  than  4(K)  s|>f- 
cK*s  which  have  been  described  by  that 
celebrated  Aiu'ient. 

Dr.  Pearson’s  Wai  hiirtoninn  Lei’lurcs, 
preached  in  Lineolii’s-inn  Chaprd,  arc 
exfHfCted  to  U‘  published  iu  the  course 
of  next  month. 

John  Williams,  Fs(|.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  is  preparing  for  publication  the 
Laws  of  I'rade  and  Commerce. 

The  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  Pnijector  and  Proprietor  of  the  Kn- 
cyclopsdia  l/)ndineusi»,  having  creattxl 
srrme  doubts  in  regard  to  the  coinpletitin 
of  that  Work,  the  purchasers  of  it  will 


learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  teatk  I 
volume  will  be  ready  for  delixery  in  |  ! 

few  days,  and  that  tlic  Work  will  c»a.  | 
tinue  to  he  regularly'  published  till 
plete. 

Shortly  will  appear,  the  third  Psitof 
Fortl’s  Catalogue  ol  MaiicheNter,  04%. 
taiuiiig  aUotlit?  Prices  of  those  .4 1  tic  Its 
to  whi  *li  no  Prices  were  adixrti  in  Kitli 
Parts  of  the  Catalogue  already  pub, 
lished. 

Dr.  I'homas  Y*«ung  h»s  nearly  rrady 
for  publication,  in  «M*tava,  a  System  of 
Practical  Nosology  ;  with  an  Intruluc. 
tiau  to  M'  dieal  l.ileraturc  in  general. 

.Miss  Mittoni  will  shortly  publitk 
Chrtstiiia,  tin*  Maid  of  the  .'vhiUi  Sen, 
a  Poem,  illustrated  hy  Notes. 

A  liOh  voluM  e,  in  (piarto,  of  Mr. 
Hurkt‘’s  Works,  consistiug  of  Piet'es  ttiat 
have  never  Uhmi  puulishixl,  is  in  the  pms. 

Dr.  Hutton  Iihn  ready  for  the  press,  a 
n<  w  (xlition  of  his  Dietionary  of 
thematics  and  Pliilosophy,  with  iiisiiy 
Iniproveint'iits,  collecttxl  Iroin  the  late 
Diseoveries  in  those  Sciences. 

Mr.  .1.  'I'hornton  is  writing  tni  Inquiry 
into  the  History  nn<l  the  Causes  of  the 
Deeline  of  Cliaraeier  among  the  Grerki. 

To  be  puhlisluxl  in  thw  «*oiirse  of  the 
present  month,  in  ti  vols.  8vo.  price  31. 3j.' 
in  Iroards,  The  Miscellaneous  W’orksof 
Tobias  Smollett,  M.  D.  with  Menolrk 
of  his  Life  and  Writings;  hy  Robert 
.4nderson,  M.  I>.  / 

We  tiuderst^ind  that  Dr.  William*,  of 
Kutherfiam,  is  preparing  lor  the  pressa 
second  edition  of  his  Kssay  on  Divine 
Equity  and  Sovereignty,  corirctrsi  and 
eiilargtxl,  in  two  volumes  Hvo.  It  will 
contain  much  new  matter,  and  parti* 
cularly  an  F.xammation  of  a  Refutation 
of  Calvinism,  hy  Dr.  'romline,  Bishop 
of  Litculn. 


Art.  XXllI.  LIS  1  OF  W  ORKS  RLCFNTLY  PUBLISH KD. 


aiOCRAfHV  . 

The  I.ife  of  .Sir  Michael  Foster,  Knt, 
sometime  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  and  Recorder  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  By  his  Nephew,  the  late  Michael 
I>odson,  Esq.  Barrister  at  la»wr.  With  a 
Portrait  of  Sir  M.  Foster,  engraved  by 
Basire.  royal  8to.  4s. 

•OTANY. 

Sketches  of  the  Physiology  of  Vege¬ 
table  Life,  hy  tlie  authoress  of  Botanical 


Dialogues.  Illustrated  by  fourteen  plate*. 
8va  I  Os.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  LITIKaTVEE. 

Cornelii  Nepotis  Excellentium  Imp** 
ratorum  V’ita*;  ad  fidein  optimorum 
emplorum  denuo  castigatae.  Fiditiotex- 
tadcciina,  accuratissima.  In  afdip'S* 
Vulpianis.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  thud 
edition,  with  the  Preface  and  Supple* 
ment  from  the  last  corrections  of  the 
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Iitc  l♦•arlw^^  Professor  Person.  Svo.  4'i. 
fOt’CATIOM. 

Pinarotiu'ea  (’lassica  ;  or  Ciassical 
GslItTV ;  containing  a  Selection  of  the 
RKXt  tliNtingirohcil  (.'haracters,  in  an- 
firiit  jnxi  inoilcrn  'runes,  as  iJrawn  hy 
the  inof  t  cch  hrattsl  (Irrrian,  Roman, 
•D«i  Hritiah  llis'.or  ans,  Rio^'raphers,  ike. 
fiir  the  iiM*  of  S«*hools.  By  'I'lutiiias 
Browne,  I.I..  1).  Anihor  of  Viritlaiiniii 
Pnticuin,  &r.  P2ino.  5s.  Ixiiind. 

.Mivor  Ahhrc.i  itc«l,  hy  the  a(>|»lica- 
tioii  ot  a  n*  w  principle  to  his  cel^- 
sy-tem  of  nnii'ersal  stenogra¬ 
phy:  illnstr.itH  by  firteen  eopper- 
piite  impre-sion,  containing  hrrty-six 
irt>  (*f  progresNivc  examples.  Ry  J. 
H.  Clive.  l‘2ino.  7s.  r>,l. 

Tiue  St«»ri«  s  ;  or  Inti  re'ting  Aney- 
ilotis  of  C'hiMreii ;  th  >ign«sl,  through 
ibf  Mniium  of  I'xample,  to  inculcate 
Ihr  I’riin  iples*  of  Virtue  arril  Piety.  Ry 
the  Author  of  la*>sous  for  young  Per- 
K»n>  in  Huinhle  l.ite.  F.mhclIisInsI  with 
kn  enil»i4-niatic.il  Frontispiece.  l‘2ino. 
i5.6tl. 

HISTORY. 

Parata  HiUTiiia  ;  or  a  History  of  the 
Wars  in  Ireland,  during  the  Keign  »>f 
Qiiem  Kliznheth.  Taken  from  the  ori- 
finat  Chnmiele,  and  lii>t  published  in 
hiQflon,  1633.  Illietrnti-d  hy  Portiaits 
ofWuern  Kh/ahetti  and  the  Karl  of 'Pot- 
MSS,  and  Fnc-siiniles of  all  the  original 
Maps  and  Plans.  In  three  Parts,  royal 
ho. ‘2i.  12s.  ()  i.  and  on  iin|>eriul  pa|M‘r 
31.  I3s.  ti  l. 

MEDICI  NR. 

A  Natural  H'story  of  the  Human 
To^h;  with  a  'Preatise  on  their  Dis<>ases 
h>sn  Infancy  to  old  Age,  adapted  for 
ffoeral  Iiiforiuation.  To  which  are  ad- 
•l^d,  Ohservations  on  the  Physiognomy 
of  tlK*T»*eth,  and  projecting  Chin.  By 
J'weph  .Murphy,  Surgeon  Dentist.  II- 
l«trat»*d  by  two  engravings.  8vo.  6s. 

Synopsis  Pharmaertpoiiae  Loialinensis 
Alpliabetica ;  omnia  ejus  Praeparata 
cwnplectens,  secundum  eorum  vires 
•rtlicas  vel  chemicas  ;  ostendeiis  eorum 
.Nomina  priora ;  Kationem  qua 
Aotiinoniuni,  Arstmicnm,  Cathartica, 
Hydrargyrus,  et  Dpium  in  qui- 
^wiitn  compositis  continentur :  quan- 
^tini  nuHlieaminum  vegitabilium  in 
i^cuctis,  Infusis,  et  Tincturis:  &c. 

Physician.  i'2ino.  Is.  6d. 


Osttologia;  or,  an  Anatomical  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Human  Rones  :  illtu- 
tratrsl  by  fourteen  accurate  engravings, 
desicnetl  for  the  use  of  stndentH.  In¬ 
tended  as  an  accompaniment  to  Innes** 
Dt^scription  of  the  Hutnnn  Muscles. 
l‘2n)o.  10>.  6d, 

Pharmacoperia  Officfnales  Hritnnica; 
l>eing  a  new  and  correct  translation  of 
tlH‘  late  etiition  of  the  London  Phar* 
mncaptcia ;  with  which  arc  incor|)o- 
rate<l,  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the 
Formuhe  of  the  KilinlMirgh  and  Dublin 
Colleges ;  together  with  notes  explana¬ 
tory  of  the.  diderent  procesM^.  By 
Richard  i>t«M»ker,  n|iothc‘cary  to  Cuy’s 
Hospital.  Hvo.  lUs.  6<l. 

MIBCBLLaNIOUt. 

1'he  Dictionary  of  Quotations  in  moat 
fn-quent  Use,  taken  chitdiy  fnMii  the  lai- 
tin  and  French,  but  comprising  many 
frttm  the  Creek,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
I.anguage'i.  By  D.  K.  Macdoiinel,  tif 
the  Middle  'Peinple.  'Phe  sixth  I'ditioii, 
revisetl  and  enlarged.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Haidships  and 
Sufferings  of  several  British  Subjects,* 
who  effected  their  Ksca|ie  fn»m  Verdun. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Obsenra- 
tiuiis  on  the  Policy  and  C«)uduct  of  Bo¬ 
na  |>arte.  Beo.  4s. 

'Phe  Ecclesiastical  and  University  An¬ 
nual  Register,  for  the  year  1810.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

'Phe  whole  Art  of  Bookbiiuling,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  of  valuable  rt** 
ci^H'S  for  edge  colouring,  fancy  mar¬ 
bling,  gilding,  he.  also  recip<-s  for  ma¬ 
king  liquid  gold  for  fancy  c*olouring  and 
splashed  paper,  &.C.  &c.  for  ornament¬ 
ing  ladies  work.  P2mn.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

A  Register  of  Ships  employed  in  the 
Service  of  the  Hon.  the  UniUnl  P'ast  In¬ 
dia  Company,  from  the  year  1760  totha 
season  1810.  With  an  Appendix,  con* 
taining  a  vaiiety  of  Particulars  and  use¬ 
ful  information,  inU'resting  to  those  con- 
cernetl  in  Hast  India  Oimmerce.  By 
the  late  Charles  Hardy.  Revised^  with 
considerable  adclitions,  by  his  Son,  Ho¬ 
ratio  Charles  Hanly*  12mo.  13s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  William  Mason,  M.  A. 
Precentor  of  York,  ami  Rector  of  As¬ 
ton.  Published  under  the  direction  of 
his  Executors.  With  |)ortraits  of  Mr. 
Mason,  Lord  Holdernesse,  and  Dr. 
Burgh,  from  original  Pictures.  4  voU. 
8vo.  31.  8s. 


List  of  IVorks  retently  published. 


TrarcU  of  a  British  Druid;  or  the 
Jourual  of  FJyml  :  illustrative  uf  the 
Manners  and  Custoani  of  aueieiit  Na« 
tiuns  ;  with  appropriate  Rctlertions  for 
Youth.  To  wtiich  is  added,  a  History 
i>f  the  IV)otriiM’»  of  the  Drotds,  arwl  of 
their  final  extirpation  in  Caledonia. 

SI  volit.  foolft<‘ap  8vo.  9*i. 

The  Art  of  prrs4'r\'iuy  all  kind-*  of 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  f<»r 
several  Years,  A  M'^ork  puldislietl  by 
order  of  the  French  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  on  the  Report  ot  the  Hoard  of 
ArU  and  Mauufactnrt  a.  Hy  M.  Ap|>«*it. 
Translated  fiom  the  Preneb.  l‘2ino.  5s. 

StritHurrt  on  n  Critique  in  the  Kclec- 
tic  Review  for  Pebrnui  y  last,  U|»on  the 
siibjeet  of  Dr.  Collyej’s  Scripture  Pro¬ 
phecy. 

The  .Asiatic  Researches  ;  or  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  institiit«sl  in  Bengal, 
for  inquiring  tiro  the  Hidory  and  Anti¬ 
quities,  the  Alt'*,  Scieiieeg,  and  Litera¬ 
ture  of  A>ia.  Printed  v«*rbatiin  from  the 
Calcutta  editiiH).  .A  new  volume.  Inring 
the  tenth.  8vo.  1.5s.  4to.  II.  11s.  6<l. 

The  Works  r»f  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Addison.  A  new  etlitioii,  with  Note*, 
hy  the  late  Kieharil  HunI,  1).  D.  I>ord 
Bial.o(>  of  Worcester.  Willi  a  Portrait 
of  Mr.  .Arhl.Hon,  from  an  uiigioal  Pic¬ 
ture  by  Dahl.  6  vols.  8ro.  31.  12a  Inis. 

Letters,  Seiiocomical  atnl  Ironical,  on 
Education,  from  Cameleon,  an  expe- 
rieiicid'  Schooluin^tcr,  to  his  llMther. 
hvo.  6s. 

'I'hc  Cleaner  ;  lieiiuf  a  Series  of  Pe¬ 
riodical  Essays,  seieiteil  and  arranged 
from  Papers  not  incindtd  in  the  l.istedi- 
lion  of  the  British  KsMayists.  With  an 
Introduetioii  aiul  Notes,  by  Nathan 
Drake,  M.  D.  Author  of  IJteiary  Hours, 
and  of  Evsays  on  Peiiotlical  Literature. 
4  Vols.  8vu.  dl.  9s. 


riuLOLocr. 


New  Theory  of  the  Tides.  "By  Ri»»« 
Cuthbert,  Rsq.  8n).  Is.  Ad. 

The  Dictionary  of  Di.dinofiont,  in 
three  Alpbabeis;  eontaining,  I.  AVords 
the  .same  in  tnmnd,  btit  of  different  spell¬ 
ing  and  sign ifk* .at ton  ;  with  whieh  are 
rlusaed  tneh  as  hare  any  similarity  in 
•ound.  II.  Words  that  vary  in  Pro¬ 


nunciation  ami  meaning  aji  accentual^ 
or  coiinecte<l.  III.  The  changes,  ig 
sound  and  vcn<e,  produced  by  tb«  adA. 
lion  of  the  Inter  e.  By  John  Murdoch 
Teacher  of  the  Kngli.sh  and  Fiench 
guages.  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Fuanti 
Pronunciation,  &.c.  and  Editor  of  the 

stoicolvpt  e<lit'on  of  Walker’s  Proooua. 
cing  Dictionary.  Rvo.  10<.  6d. 

lOliriCAL  FCONoMY. 

Niiiiihc  r>  31  .and  32  of  K»  ports  ®f  thf 
Society  hir  bettering  the  Coudition 
the  Poor.  Is.  each. 

riie  Consequences  of  the  Fiencli  Re. 
voiutioii  to  England  consid<Me<l,  with  a 
view  of  the  Rimim  dies  of  wldi  Ii  hrr  sito* 
atioii  is  susceptible.  By  W.IImui  Bull 
1C  mo.  6s. 

.  ItfFOLOr.V. 

.\  Defence  of  the  Preservative  .against 
Cnitarianism  ;  including  a  Viiuiicatioa 
of  the  genuineness  oi  the  Epistle  to  tbf 
Hebrews.  In  a  Second  letter  to  Lsnt 
Carp<  liter,  LL.  D.  occasioiud  by  bit 
Letters  addie.ssed  to  the  .Authur,  inti- 
tied  L'liitariani  in  the  DcK'trine  uf  tbc 
liONpel.  By  Daniel  Vcysic,  B.  D.  Rrc. 
tor  of  Plyintrec,  Dt  von,  and  late  Pd* 
low  of  Orit  I  College,  Oxfonl.  P2uKV<ii 

Church  Union  ;  a  S*  riesuf  Disi'oarm, 
in  which  it  is  urged,  that  the  grait 
Chri>t;<tn  duty  o'  maintaining  Contnitt* 
iiion  with  the  Apostolical  Church  re* 
inaiiis  iiiicaucelled  hy  the  Tohraneeof 
British  I..aws.  By  Kdworvl  Daviea, Rec¬ 
tor  of  Bisiiopton,  in  the  IfuKxwe  of 
St.  Da\i^,  and  Author  of  Celtic  Rr* 
searches,  the  Mythology  and  Rites  sf 
'  the  Biitish  Druids,  &.c.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Admonitions  to  Youth,  a 
pr«  ached  in  the  liidcpeinlent  Chaffk 
Blackburn,  on  the  Evening  of  the  Ixird'i 
Day,  Jan.  13,  1811.  By  . I  os- Fletcher, 
Bvu.  Is.  6d 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An  Account  of  the  past  awl  presii' 
State  of  the  Ule  of  Man;  inclodinfi 
Sketch  of  its  Mim‘rah»gy  ;  an 
of  its  Laws,  with  the  Pr  t  i leges 
hy  Sti angers;  and  a  History  ft  ^ 
Island.  By  George  Woods.  Sro. 


are  obliged  to  B.  C.  for  his  good  opinion,  but  must  beg  leave  todedi* 
acceding  to  bis  proposal. 


